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Of inhuman bondage 

Michael Banton 


Orlando Patterson 

Slavery and Social Death: a 
Comparative Study 

544dd. Harvard University Press. £24. 

0 674 81082 1 

Ask a Bristolian about his city’s 
associations with slavery, and his mind 
turns, quite readily, to the eighteenth 
century and to black slave™. It will be 
an unusual person who knows that 
Bristol had a longer history as a centre 
for collecting, selling and exporting 
English slaves to Ireland. At the time 
of the Domesday Book slaves formed 
24 per cent of the population of 
Gloucestershire and 21 per Cent of 
: Cornwall. The modem Bristolian is 
more likely to have heard of Thomas 
Clarkson’s attempts in 1787 to collect 
'evidence in the city’s taverns about 
■ the ill-treatment of people on the 
transatlantic slave ships, than of 
Bishop Wolfetan coming from 
Worcester in 1090 to preach, Sunday 
after Sunday, against the earlier trade. 
Our images of slavery today are those 
of the Deep South of the United States 
-in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, although that particular 
variety was in many respects highly 
.unrepresentative. 

The greatest name in the 
; comparative history of slavery is that of 
JsCH. J. Nleboer, the Dutch author of 
«K' Slavery as an Industrial System (1910), 
”K which discussed the economic 
conditions associated with the 
. presence of slavery as a mode of 
organizing labour. The scholar who, 
seventy years later, seeks to follow 
Nleboer and write a comparative 
IT analysis of how slavery was operated as 
P a social institution, races a task that 
demands single-minded determination 
over many years, substantial financial 
q, support and the help of many 
. specialists. Orlando Patterson, Pro-, 
feasor of Sociology at Harvard, gave 
six years to Intensive archival work in 
what was once his special field, that of 
Ihp British Caribbean slave societies. 
_JHe has since devoted twice as many to 
comparative study, organizing and 
** reflecting upon the evidence from 
classical antiquity, medieval Europe, 
•Africa and the Orient. For example, 
^ large-scale slavery flourished in Korea 
ffor a thousand years up' to. the 

1 nineteenth century. For several 
3 Centuries slaves formed a higher 
f proportion of the population of Korea 
, Ihan In the Deep South prior to the 
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Civil War. As he says, there is probably 
no group of people whose ancestors 
were not at one time slaves or slave- 
holders. 

If the range and diversity of material 
is the first problem confronting the 
comparative scholar, the second must 
be the difficulty of defining just what is 
the object of study. Can slavery be 
distinguished from other forms of 
servile labour in a manner that is valid 
for different societies in different 
historical circumstances? Are debt- 
bondage and penal servitude to be 
counted in or out? Does it make any 
difference if the slave is of another 
race? Nieboer found slavery when one 
man was the property of another 
beyond the limits of the family, but 
Patterson believes that suen a 
definition reflects a tendency to read 
nineteenth and twentieth-century pre- 
conceptions back into eras which 
saw social relations differently. He 
starts not from property but power, 
borrowing from Marx to argue that 
there have been two idioms of power: 
personalistic and materialistic. In the 
technologically simpler societies the 
dependence otone person upon others 
is taken for granted and is a form of 
security. An Ashanti proverb warns “If 
you have not a master, a beast will 
catch you”. A slave was powerless not 
because he depended upon someone 
else but because he had to depend 
exclusively upon one person and could 
not change. In societies in which the 
pereonalistic idiom of power prevailed, 
the most unslave(ike person was the 
one against whom a small number of 
claims, powers, and privileges could be 
brought by a large number of persons. 
At tlus end of the personaUstic-mater- 
ialisdc continuum relations between 
people determine men’s rights over 
things. 

When the technological basis of 
society becomes more complex, so 
commodities become more import- 
ant in social relations; increasingly 
men’s rights over things come to 
determine their relations with people. 
The materialistic idiom of power is one 
In Milch power relations are concealed 
because People are led to see power In 
terms of power-over-commocUties, in 
isolation from the social relations 
which produced them. It is this which 
prompts and sustains the conception of 
slavery as a property relationship. It is 
this which has made scholars blind to 
forms of slavery found in Europe from 
the middle of the fifteenth century until 
waII into the nineteenth, including 


galley slavery, the Bagnes, penal 
slavery and modern Russian slavery. 

Patterson seeks a definition of 
slavery which Is independent of these 
idioms and which provides a basis for 
considering the relations between the 
slave and the society into which he has, 
somehow, to be incorporated. What he 
offers is this: slavery is the permanent, 
violent domination of natally alienated 
and generally dishonoured persons. 
The notions of natal alienation and 
dishonour inspire two of the book’s 
most rewarding chapters. Any con- 
ception of slavery rooted m the 
relationship of owner and property 
suggests that a motivation underlying 
enslavement is the desire for gain, to be 
attained by exploiting the slave’s 
labour power; but Patterson concludes 
that in a great many slave-holding 
societies masters were not interested in 
what their slaves produced. Indeed, in 
many such societies - especially those 
of the Islamic world - slaves produced 
nothing and were economically de- 
pendent on their masters or their 
master's non-slave dependents. Many 
masters acquired and maintained 
slaves just to enhance their own 
honour because in their societies 
power was conceived in the 
sonalisdc idiom. 


condition by his master's control over 
what Patterson cells “symbolic in- 
struments”, which made the master 
the only mediator between the living 
community to which he belonged and 
the living death which his slave 
experienced. 

Rituals of enslavement included one 
or more of four basic features; first, the 
symbolic rejection by the slave of his 
past and former kinsmen; second, a 
change oE name; third, the imposition 
of tome visible mark of servitude; and 
last, the assumption of a new status 
in the household or economic 
organization of the master. The slave 
lived in a liminat state of insti- 
tutionalized marginaiity, but this 
could be represented in either of 
two ways, probably reflecting the 
circumstances in which the institution 
originated. The intrusive mode of 
representing social death pictured the 
slave as the domestic enemy, the alien 
from another culture intruding in a 
sacred place. The extrusive mode 
pictured the slave as an insiderwho had 
fallen and had therefore been expelled 
from normal participation in the 
community; he had become an internal 
enemy to the values on which the 
per- society was based. 


honour but it had to operate within a 
profit-conscious framework. As 
Nieboer showed, the enslavement of 
labour is economically rational when 
natural resources are abundant but 
labour scarce. Since men will work 
harder for themselves than for 
another, there comes a point when, as 


Whichever way slavery was sym- 
In capitalistic societies, such as that botized, the slave was considered a 
of the Deep South , slave-holding might degraded person and the honour of the 
still be motivated by a desire tor master was enhanced by the subjection 

of the slave. Hegel saw the master's 
domination of the slave as a paradigm 
of inequality, maintaining that at the 

E oint at which the master achieved 
irdshlp he found that he had become 
dependent upon the slave whose 
subordination made him a master. 

Patterson has learned from Hegel, and 
natural resources are put to human use returns time and again to the con- 
and the supply of labour increases, side ration of the kinds of inequality 
slavery is no longer economically implied in slavery and to the ways in 

rational. Slavery may, as in parts of the which it is managed, but he finds it _ „ . . 

Caribbean, be abolished before this misleading to discuss the master-slave problem powerfully by drawing upon 

! ' u *- relationship in isolntion as Hegel did. anthropological discussions of gift 

In real slave societies masters obtained exchange. The master gave the slave 
honour and deference not so much social life, which was interpreted as a 
from the slaves as from the substantial repayment for faithful service, but in 
■class of non-slaveholding/free p^raqns, „ most , culture? the rptwiM* 
many of whom hoped one day to own tf£afcd as being of ^eBt^ vaju^ Sine* 
slaves.’ IJ -was ln ccrtelri capitalistic the .slave, belonged 
societies of the Caribbean and Dutch 
East Indies from which this class was 


humanity of the people who were 
associated by it. To comprehend this it 
is necessary to see slavery as a process, 
examining the ways In which people 
became slaves, were held in slavery 
(including thefr use to fill certain 
special offices) and were manumitted. 
Slavery was possible as an institution, 
according to Patterson, only because 
some possibility of manumission, 
however slight, was always present 
and ■ helped maintain the unequal 
relations nip. Well over half of the text 
of Slavery anti Social Death is devoted 
to a careful analysis of these 
institutional features and it shows that 
on several points received opinions 
require revision. ForexBmple, no slave 
society took the position that the slave, 
being a thing, could not be held 
responsible tor his actions. The 
trouble, says Patterson, iB that most 
students of slavery have been, as 
knowledgeable about Jurisprudence as 
they have been ignorant of law. 
Particularly interesting, too, is his 
review of the position of dlite slaves, 
including the Familla Caesaris and the 
political eunuchs of Byzantium and 
China, who were Ununal beings able to 
mediate between the realms of the 
sacred and profane, and, being natally 
alienated, unable themselves to form a 
kinship group which could contend 
with tnat which held power. 

Manumission was not, in p re- 
capitalised societies, the simple act 
that the modern student might expect. 
In Roman law a master could release a 
slave from his dominion but this was 
not a transaction in the ordinary sense. 
W. W. Bucktand wrote “What passes 
to the man is not what belonged to the 
master, his liberty and ciViftu are not 
subtractions from those of the 
dotninus ", hence “what is released Is 
something other than whal is 
acquired. 


Patterson illuminates this 


point is reached, because it is relationship in isolntion as 
ideologically unacceptable in a system ~ * * " 

that posits a free labour force. 

In precapitalist societies the slave's 
powerlessqess originated, or was 
conceived as having origin aied, ' ai: a 
substitute for deftth, usuplly violent 
death. The master was a kind of 

, c d .o™cbab r 

method, the slave was defined ns that it became degrading to bo |h slaves 
socially dead. Natal alienation meant on( * master*. ;■ 

that he ceased to. belong in his own Enslavement made possible the 
right to any legitimate social order and most sickening brutality; it debased 
could pass on nothing to his individuals but it Was never able over a 
descendants. He was kept in this period of time to extinguish the 


to' the master, 
nothing he coukfdo as a slave could 
equal the gift he was to receive. Instead 
or eliminatiqg the master-slave 
relationship^ .manumission turned it 
into, a new kind of dependency 
relationship that, sometimes lasted for 
more than three generations. 

To despatch an ’ inadequate defi- 
nition or concept it is nece&saiy not 
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only to reveal the shortcomings of the 
existing definition but to produce a 
new one which is better than that which 
it aims to displace. Patterson has done 
this and given us a book that 
matches and carries forward NieboeF’s 
achievement. One could wish how- 
ever, that he had considered the 
solution to the definitional problem 
suggested bv the authors of the arti- 
cles on slavery and serfdom in 
the Encyclopedia Britannrca. They 
maintain that the social condition of 
subjection is likely to have occurred 
before any justification of it was 
attempted, or before any rituals of 
enslavement were elaborated. The 
defining feature of what we call slavery 
is therefore not the condition itself 
but the institutionalization of that 
condition. Patterson's definition might 
be revised to state that slavery is tne 
social sanctioning of the permanent 
and violent domination of nntally 
alienated and generally dishonoured 
persons. This would reflect even better 
Patterson's stress upon slavery as a 
process as well as a state, and it allows 
for differences in the kind of sanction- 
ing between societies employing perso- 
nalisu'c and materialistic idioms of 


Slavery and Social Death can be 
commended both for its treatment of 
its own subject-matter and Tot its 
suggestiveness of new problems. 
To take just one example, if, 
at manumission, a dependency re- 
lationship was created such that "a 
master class never lost, but invariably 
gained, by the change in status”, this 
may help to explain the creation of new 
forms or servile labour like villeinage. 
One of the difficulties with nny 
definition of slavery has always been 
the problem of finding n satisfactory 
line of demarcation between it and 
these other forms of dependency. Only 
specialists will be able to answer this, 
but it could be an interesting topic and 
it might turn back and create 
difficulties for Patterson's own thesis. 
Specialists, too, will find errors in the 
use of some of the evidence. My 
colleague Thomas Wiedemann, author 
of Greek and Roman Slavery, has 
noted some in his particular field while 
still concluding that Patterson’s 
analytical model allows him to grasp 
the nature of slavery in the ancient 
Mediterranean world more securely 
than many professional classicists. 

It would be quite wrong, though, to 


imply that the only direction in which 
the book points is towards more 
detailed historical analyses, useful 
though they may be. Perhaps its most 
impressive single feature is its 
demonstration of the power of 
symbolic analysis for explaining the 
forms of slavery in precapitalist 
societies. Is the symbolic dimension 
egually important io the management 
oi inequality in the modern industrial 
world? Today we conceptualize 
inequality in terms of access to and 
control over commodities and that is 
one reason why we more easily 
remember and feel guilty about blnck 
slavery, but is the materialistic idiom 
really n method of concealment in 
which coercion is either hidden or 
denied? Or have there been changes in 
the nature of social life which are not 
comprehended by the currently 
fashionable theories of capitalist 
society as explicable in terms of a 
radically distinctive set of productive 
relations? Because it deals with 
fundamental issues both of past human 
life and of our attempts to understand 
it, Slavery and Social Death throws a 
questioning ray upon the present as 
well. 
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The idea of order at Quincy 



Larzer Ziff 


Paul C. Nagel 

Descent from Glory: Four 
Generations of the John Adams 
Family 

AOOpjL Oxford University Press. 
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Henry Adams talked to people who 
were to witness -the Second World 
War. He also spoke with people 
who had witnessed the American 
Revolution. He had these con- 
versations because he lived to the 
age of eighty years, an unsensational 
feat, that wasymeverthpless, sufficient 
to permit him to tduch either end of the 
histaiv of the United States. In 
America, as Thoreau noted, “we do 




outstanding family, and it takes its rise, 
of course, from the phenomenon of the 
family’s long-lived distinction. But the 
story Paul C. Nagel wishes to tell is 
essentially that of the ruin of the many 
Adamses whose lives surrounded the 
rise to prominence of the single famous 
one in their generation, when he 
entered his eighties, lohn Adams had 
twenty dependants living under his 
roof in Quincy. They were the 
survivors of nis undistinguished 
children whose • bad marriages, 
alcoholism, chronic melancholia, and 
phobias about bearing the Adams 
name disabled Them not just from 
winning glory but even from meeting 
the problems of daily life. John 
Quincy, the second or John's five 
children, was a towering success: he 


authority all Adamses claimed, excursions into Anglicanism), they 
Preeminently, he was the Adams who retained the diary habit through the 
consolidated the view that the family generations. Family letters are replete 
history was national history, and to do with injunctions to children about the 
so he represented his grandfather and need to record their inner disposition , 
father as a statesmen whose interests and a child's failure to do nis daily 
fused with America’s welfare. He chore of writing was reproached as a 
sought to continue this embodiment of sign of dreadful things to come, 
the national welfare in himself, and he whatever institutional form an 
saw the process as more moral than Adams’s religion took, it retained the 
political. If more than agrain of pride is sense of the inevitable presence of sin 
required to conflate oneself with the and the Imperceptible drift into it if one 
nation, more than a grain of courage is did not keep constant watch in a diary, 
required also. The national interest, as For an Adams, the chaos threatening 
the Adamses saw It, frequently from without was not easily to be 
diverged from the particular interests distinguished from a failure to achieve 
of Boston’s leading citizens, capitalists renown. Order in the world was 
who, for example, were anxious to defined by the self, 
accommodate tne slave-owners whose c„ »h; B FownUu 


defined by the self. 

So powerful was this family tradition 


children, was a towering success: he plantations furnished their mills with, that *j n t i. e f ourt h aeneration the 
was. also the only effective child by cotton. Charles Francis’s stand against Lvowedlv* wcu^ar Henrv^sounlu to 

4b? t •-'■■•i-fw 


.everyday atandar 


r^4*V 


Again, Charles Francis was not only *4™, o . J or a - t> lea ksorial 
the one of John Quincy’s three adult ex, ? c " ce ull .? u i *5 e quiet confidence 


avowedly secular Henry sought to 
reconcile the forces of the .natural and 



: . -’I 

:• v.l - 
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antiquity is no less so for the ease with 
which one lifetime reaches back to it. 
The speed of change ■ has made 
.. Revolutionary .America as remote .to 
Superpower America as Ancient 
Greece was to Elizabethan England. 
; Indeed*. Adams; the quintessential 
. American historian, finally gave Up 


At the age of twenty-eight his oldest . when he had daily to parry a British 
brother George committed suicide, cabinet eager to . recognize the 
and his other. brother, John, withdrew . Confederacy so as to ensure cotton for 
into depression , alcoholism, and sullen the Lancashire mills , Quincy as the 
■torpor, failin g throughout his life to ferity seat was not merely an imitation 
extricate his- Individuality from the °f an aristocratic pattern; it also 
family, name even as. he. repeatedly enabled ^ the Adamses to be 
announced that life fdr him would be . independent of the city financiers. 


the. Lancashire mills. Quincy as the 


desci-iblttg'histortcal events in order to’ , “u ° un ' ki 7," Dc 

• uyarid chart the rate ofacCeleration of unbearable until he took that step, 
change itself. . • ‘‘The history of my family is not a 

. From the reotiblicV first -devs pleasant one to remember ,r , Charles 


of. an aristocratic pattern; it also 
enabled the Adamses, to be 
independent of the city financiers. 
They seized the opportunity It offered 
them to sound the moral note. 


From Jhp republic^ first days 
observers attributed the American's 
peculiar obseuioii wlth Identity not so 


supernatural worlds by offering his 
own mind as the unit of value common 
to both, Earlier Adamses, however, 
had offered their minds as a national 
unit of value, and regarded the call to 
public office as a recognition of that 
fact. Henry’s was the first generation of 
Adamses not to receive such 
recognition from their society, and 
was, therefore, the last celebratod 
generation of Adamses. 

The changes in American reality 
which caused the national mind to 
diverge from the Adams mind arc 
investigated in The Education of Henry 
Adams, a J brilliant historical 


If ■ 

. P If; *1 ■ 


. mutable to permit. history to happen. 
'The first American classic ,of snort 
; fiction, "Rizvan Winkle", is the story 
Of -changes within .one life-time so 
r&Hcal ; that they ; obliterate social 
continuity. Arid folk-wisdom 'holds 
. that the profile of the American family 
. .. is completed In threO generations. The 
grandfather from an anonymous 
' background earns wealth- and modest 
.local distinction through bard .work 
applied to abundant resources; the 
father, gains an education, enters a 


pleasant one to remember’', Charles Central to the/r resulting political Mamse bnlam hfstoS 
Francis wrote-; "It is one of great .. creed was the .belief that In a republic, ? xu Tanntlonof am^oth C rtl?lnS 
triumphs in the world but of deep as in an oligarchy, public-spirited the family’s dedlno^JIm m Th«Kl 
"was- groans within, ope of extraordinary citizens should stand ready for the call was a D y r i vatQ 
too brilliance and dpep corroding toServe, but should not soficit it. Large' Heor? P knew F is Sher had 
1 pen. mortification.*' Althoutfi each of the as their amblugns were, the Adamses reC 0Eni2ed that the one Adams of nnrh 
Ci tri ^phont. -Adamses as Nagel .spooled themselves to contain 
emrv reveals, had his large, share of groans. 


ay « «h£%*s 


despotism and modern anarchism, hi 
a bitter-sweet feature of the M/i 
history that the first members to 
venture abroad did so as the diptoari 
representatives of sturdy republics* 
ism to a decaying world, out Inal ask 
years passed, Adamses down to Hen- 
ry's generation were to cross (be Alla- 
tic almost annually in an obsessht 
attempt to ease the pain of America 
vulgarity among the monuments ml 
manners of a nicer world. 

Nagel also has mixed success a 
dealing with the almost irapeoebiNe 
problem of the role of women in fenrih 
history. In keeping with the values a 
the limes in which they Jived, tbe&rttj 
Adamses were males,. John’s vie 
Abigail providing a very Un*w 
exception because of her remaitw 
powers as a letter writer. But, « 
course, within the family the 
had an importance at least equal low 
men’s. How to weave this Into w 
family history? Nagel attempts to uaj 
the lives of onughlors as well 
but when their careers J*]* J 
mnrriage they fade; as soon, that is, 
they gam another legal name lney>» 
historical identity. This is JF 
understandable; but is family 
family history If so conwptu^^J 
a question larger than 
Glbry, and Nagel can hardly bettom 
for dealing with it conventionally- 

Accordingly, the wbmen^ho* 
receive the fullest treatment ate 
who mothered Actamses rribw . 
those who were bom AdanriJJ. 


reveals, had- his large, share of groans, , behind a public attitude of disdain for 
.the family history he unfolds brings to the active pursuit of office; Restraint 


the fore.the many whose lot appeals to marked the family , utterance'. John , dfnlomn‘Hr k 0 h 

have been mortification only. , Adams provided a iterUng exarriple of SoS 

. jin such a history, Charles Francis- kin^of locution to be Found spread were ? e ft with aunts in America 

the least "great’’ of the great Adamses throughout the famdy record when he similarly, Charles Francis had been the 
7 emerges as the key figure. When responded to the news of John :pneto accompany John Quincv and as 
John died, his estate was valued at . Qjjwcy * eiectiw to the presidency by he pondered ^ the^destruction oJ uncles 

Sr^' n , , eachofhlssonshadanequallyfairfleld 

took, the iand, thereby establishing the Rather than electioneering, the for development. He succeeded; 

the Adamses announced their quail- Although Hotey stands forth as the 
^ ^ ; jduGes - ;j^hr^!»Eb raofc Smiheilt tpember of his 

isiqte iV-generatlOn,- hjs-f’-tedthe^, Charles 
SJ.® off and : ; essays- . tm i-Fraricfs H’ and Brooks* also had 

^ ’ of p^jHtlcftl rijomnnt, and . : dlstirtguished careers, . So', - Henry 

Sen' ihalntained.its , jiterary, pritputth privately reflected, greatness was atari 

h l ° ppo f l 5 on 85 ^ ^ Power. Each end bemuse it hadin jus generation 

turther. pdichascft.pf -property. As a - generation, provides a oichire rif.» heen Hfffticpri flmnnn tiiran rnthar *Un«i 


schooled ^ hem^TvSrro SJSTSSl recognized that the one Adams of each 
behind a ubSltMc ■«£*£ for 


John died, his estate was valued at Q^ncy’s election to the presidency by 
S 44,709.47 . Already posssessed of a telhng him, “Tbit -is not an event to 
patrician vision, his son, John Quincv, “^te vanity. . 


ail unv TTHV nwiv — ■ . _y«JiH 

provocotivoly re-orderi tMP^^* 
opinion by giving grcatc r a( {^ ba ioe 

the presence of -Lodsa CaW» 

Johnson, John Qulney s 
Abigail, traditlonallv regarded" 
Roman matron who 

wap from a Maryland 
raised in . Epglancfl ^ 
descendarits' Arid 


patrician vision, his son, John Quincy, 
took the land, thereby establishing the 


Rather than electioneering, the 
damses. announced their quail-, 


si* 
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at all cost. Henry 1 , 

by one family; « awgJJ ' I 

»y. Pn h V “‘>^M 

history arid runs, 

. rather than^thinit.^^.^ 

S ubliC' prominence and- 
istresses of ^ l ^. a S^»mlle« Vfz 
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A marriage of two minds 


Adam Mars-Jones 

Salman Rushdie 


2g7pp. Cape. £7.95. ... 

0 224 02952 5 the beginning of Chapter TWo must try makimTa* dictator Imo Tramiciioure because by making love to a white boy 

— ; harder and harder, during its willconferonhimasortofinnocence. she had brought such dishonour upon 

Salman Rushdie's new novel is set in appearances, to convince the reader of ... her family that only her blood could 

the late fourteenth and early fifteenth tne truth of its testimony. At one point „ H [ s J? T y and ™ti ion may be, as was h away the stain.” Rushdie felt two 

centuries, but since he is using the Rushdie describes a projected modern- Rushdie suggests, parallel universes , levels of shock when he heard this 
Hegiran calendar these dates dress production of Julius Caesar at a but lt . 1S r e 2F which set of rules is story; first at the act itself, and then at 
correspond to a recent historical university in Pakistan; the °P. era hve in innme. The Chapter Two the fact that he could understand it. 
period. The book starts and ends with assassination of a head of state was y 0 *?*- w,th ll . 5 c *phat analyses and “We who have grown up on a diet ol 

suitable remoteness in the border town considered such an explosive subject in dtctments, is an anomaly in this honour and shame can still grasp what 

ofO.. protected to the south and west that the production was threatened universe. Repression , it announces, must seem unthinkable to peoples 
hv the Impossible Mountains, but with censorship or worse, until the . ,s 3 seamless garment; a sociely which living in the aftermath of the death ol 
much of its action takes place in producer had the brainwave of casting 18 authoritarian in its social and sexual God and of tragedy ; that men will 

Karachi. Its nominal hero is Omar a British diplomat, to be dressed in fufi codes, which crushes its women sacrifice their dearest love on th< 

Khavvam Shakil, a man with three imperial regalia, in the name part. “I £ enea,h the intolerable burdens of implacable altars of their pride.” 

mothers and no identified father, but inslst; ,, wntes Rushdie, “I have not J on °“ r . and f ot K? P Uncls as^ir’ Nevertheless, this incident owes its 

its plot is generated lamely by the feud made this up. But an anecdote like feeS no P art£cuIar intensity to its setting; the 

between Iskander Harappa and this, appearing after 200 pages of wild artifiriniitv nf of h.-mnn, 


being an immigrant and to 
problems of writing. 

The tension between these 
voices leads lo some unexm 


blood spewing from the red smiles on 
their throats. 


to come to bad ends (impaled in a 
dumb-waiter by multiple spring-loaded 
stilettos, decapitated by a feral 
woman), whatever the magnitude of 
their crimes and collaborations. 

At the beginning of Chapter Seven, 
an analytical, autobiographical 
passage describes an incident which 
contributed to the creation of the 


me tension Between these two [ n a book where words are given P a *sage describes an incident which 
voices leads lo some unexpected these miraculous powers, actions are contributed to the creation of the 
consequences. As the book goes on correspondingly neutralized. There is a character Sufiy a Zenobia: ”in the East 
with its superbly comic and real risk, too (as with Barbel ^nd of London, a Pakistani father 
exaggerated narrative, the voice from Schroederis film about Idi Amin) that murdered his only child, a daughter, 
the beginning of Chapter TWo must try making a dictator into a comic figure because by making love to a white boy 


Salman Rushdie's new novel is set in 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, but since he is using the 
Hegiran calendar these dates 


General Raza Hyder, figures freely 
modelled on Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ana 
H a ul-Haq. 

These swerves towards and away 
from topicality are characteristic of a 
book which combines free fantasy with 
hints of a political perspective. The 
voice of Chapter One, which 
introduces the hero, is jocular, 
rhetorical and discursive, the voice of a 
storyteller working Within the 
conventions of his culture. This 
narrating persona finds some of its 
material compromising: 

With some embarrassment on their 
behalf, and purely to show that the 
present author, who has already 
oeen obliged to leave many 
questions in a state of unanswered 


considered such an explosive subject 
that the production was threatened 
with censorship or worse, until the 
producer had the brainwave of casting 
a British diplomat, to be dressed in full 
imperial regalia, in the name part. “I 
insist:'' writes Rushdie, “I have not 
made this up." But an anecdote like 
this, appearing after 200 pages of wild 
invention, has been deprived of the 
context in which it might make its 
point. In passages like this Rushdie 
seems to want the reader to react to a 
book he hasn't written, as well as the 
one he has. 


universe. “Repression”, it announces, must seem unthinkable lo peoples tnoui whp’re 
. ' s a garment; a society which Uving in the afterma th of the death of te^ Saln^ 

is authoritarian in, tssocia and sexual God and of tragedy; that men will ^lun JiSor? iust^he claimsbrn £ 
codes, which crushes its women sacrifice their clearest love on the ine translation, just as ne claims, out as 
beneath thejntolerable ^ burde^of imp&^ ye^he reems un^Uing to use U fu« 

repressions of otfe/klnds as well.’’ 1 ^ What is surprising, given that Shame 

The storyteller, however, feels no P»^ c «Iar intensity to its setting, the attempts the unlikefy task of crossing a 
obligation to discard the garments of artificiality of the system of honour chapati with a souffle, is how often it 
his culture, and happily describes one tehma the crime is dramatized by its comes off; the blend of political 
character as a queen who has “lost the incongruous London location. By testimony and tall tale scores a number 
ability possessed by every beggar- t ron sfe rri ng^ the violence of this story 0 f successes. But Shame yokes two 
woman, that is, the power of bearing back to Pakistan Rushdie retreats from conflicting genres, with strongly 

cone '• COntllCt. nnnnwd nttiturlM lo hictorv nnrf 


world to which whether I like it or not, 

I am still joined, if only by elastic 
bands." This passage is charmingly 
characteristic of a book with a strong 
desire to make direct statements, and a 
strong desire to remain uncommitted. 

It may after aii be “the true desire of 
every artist to impose his or her vision 
on tne world", but there are other 
definitions, not all of them so 
dictatorial. It is only the divided nature 
of Shame that drives a wedge beween 
Rushdie the witness and Rushdie the 
fantasist, estranging the resident from 
the outsider. 

Every exile is also an escape, as some 
passages in Shame admit; the 
immigrant is envied as well as pitied. 
He may feel utterly displaced, but at 
least he is spared the fatal vagueness of 
the lifelong resident, who doesn't 
know where he ends and the world 
begins. Salman Rushdie has gained in 
the translation, just as he claims: but as 
yet he seems unwilling to use nis full 
resources. 

What is surprising, given that Shame 


ambiguity, is capable of giving clear 
replies wnen absolutely necessary, I 
reveal that Hashmat Bfbi had 


delivered a last sealed envelope to 
the door of the town’s least savoury 
establishment, wherein the Quranic 
strictures against usury counted for 
nothing, whose shelves and storage 
chests groaned under the weight of 
the accumulated debris of 
innumerable decayed histories . . , 
damn and blast it. To be frank - she 
went to the pawnshop. . • 

■ The voice which begins Chapter 
Two, and recurs intermittently 
throughout the book, is much less 
squeamish. This voice has a Western 
education, a residence in London and a 
family In Karachi; it refers explicitly to 
Zla and to Bhutto, to the anguish pf 


iiicic » 1 chi cuiiiuMUii in me uuuk 

before it ta the book at v&itien. SeSlnV^iiva 

Sic? SSSfi' bjushes°for She wSld? 

foSm ' eiShSooin 0 / sSx" siSf.m? on " a “n™k fi !he Slmme tffi 
Si rtin nS ni!! P e0 P le sh ° U,d feel f()r what th *Y d °- 

“re from .h? rear and 

Jif, 8 t.E^' nd Fi P fi^c n sirI incorrect voting at elections, over- 

Mnais’emly 8 he'rehfoned and ‘^ohoaSfni aSTaSi”' 

exaggerated, l othalKtf totanceicxuaj SSEreS"’ 

examination failures, smuggling, 
extremity, when tQ be throwjn g one - 8 w ickct away at the 

tortured, after years spent th e crucial £oi nt Q f a test match") is a 

fascinating but virginal comic cocktail of misdemeanours. 

Who is well am powei -over Shame ^ tQ moral oerspective, 

him, he says only So, what s new? but nevertheless to 

Even when the feud between the discriminate between, say, the shame 
major characters reaches its climax, of casually suggesting an assassination, 
the comic exaggeration continues, and the shame that the women in the 
Harappa curses Hyder for an hour and 
a half without Interruption; the guards 
can see blue smoke emerging from the 
keyhole. “By the' time he finished the 
walls of that room were spattered from 
top to bottom with betel-juice, the 
curtains were ruined, it looked as if a 
herd of animals had been slaughtered 
in there, as if turkeys or gofits had been 
struggling wildly in their death-throes, 
rushing around the room with the 


There is real confusion in the book ““g 
about whether its morality is local or mSSHf* 11 *!!? 

universal. The book’s heroine, Sufiya r ’wiii E? fij 

exnre^s leavetaking, my last words on the Has! 

loose living, disrespect for one's elders. 


testimony and tall tale scores a number 
of successes. But Shame yokes two 
conflicting genres, with strongly 
opposed attitudes to history and 
responsibility, and it is only thanks to 
Snlman Rushdie's skills as a storyteller 
that the result doesn't seem like a 
shotgun wedding. A better comparison 
would be with an arranged marriage of 
the modem type, where the partners at 
least get to meet each other ^ before the 
ritual of binding. 


How the mighty fall 


Cortege of melancholy 


examination failures, smuggling, I If T Wnllrpr ' 
throwing one’s wicket away at the lv * Um VY a,KC1 

crucial point of a test match") is a — — - 

comic cocktail of misdemeanours. A. N. Wilson 

ar a ssififf Biv s •—* - 

discriminate between, say, the shame 233pn. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

of casually suggesting an assassination, 0 241 U 101 3 

and the shame that the women in the B , . .... - . h _ f _„ nf 

S Their' 0 husbands' flf 'Sul thu, it, LdJ 

jjht ,h “ m *%fT v " ds 

“s- mSslsss^sl 

SLSSmS^£ fooToi 

violence." The book's chureefors .end Street « |fck WIMJ 

these aspects of public life, unfolding a - 
complicated plot of political ambition, 
sexual eccentricity, betrayal and 
treason through the eyes of three 


tane Duchfrie 

CAHOIJNK BLACKWOOD 

food Night SWeet Ladles 

' yjppjHeinemaiui. £7.95. 

0 04 07465 9 . .... 

If* J! ust says that Caroline 

riiaokwootf ] g “working on a new 
opvel , and at least one of the five 
in™® 5 . this collection appeared in 
* which in terms of her still 
relatively. short career is a long time 
^o- The collection offers therefore, a 
of natprsl pause m which-;to 
Poqder. ; her strengths arid Her 
wnitationsj and, the reasons why she 
••®^;.s}mulfaneously tq have: a 
vatuabie. talent and yet- so often to be 


to believe that if she behaved as conventional assay 
humans taught her, they would start to love, about a social 
treat her as an equal. Whereas they boy from a children 
were only capable of endowing her uncaring mother 
With certain human characteristics.” CJaridge s. Olga 
Her owner during the 'dinner feels circumambient cltct 
“deranged by guilts from the past and woman with exoti 
the present’^ and remembers sundry “still held herself s 
lucid but less than loving choices she she made her gown 
has made: ... and one s not mi 


principal characters: Derek Blore, a 
conventional assault on the lack of politician, Bernadette Valley, 6 
love . about a social worker who takes a prostitute, and Hughie OuncBn. a 
boy from a children's home to meet his publisher in love with -Blore s wife 
uncaring mother for lunch at Priscilla. 

Claridge's. “Olga" seems steeped in Blore is an ambitious clown whose 
circumambient clich6 about a dying old vulgarities - mangling his vowels, 
woman with “exotic good looks” who serving his dinner guests Samsbun s . 
“still held herself solmperiously that Rioja, sneaking off to Hackney for his 
she made her gowns seem HKe robes”, weekly correction from Bernadette 


. Bshe’d agreed to nareeher mofoer, ' 


and one is' not much moved by her Wilson presents with relish. A kind of 
superficial self-questioning or her son’s clumsy opagedness works in his favour, 
discomfiture at It. bringing nun a ypiing, beautiftil and 

"Anaelica" . which " has more well-connected wife and eventually a 
flexfiXy and is more densely textured seat in the C4b j net. Froi J % 

than the other stories, may, one hopes, pinnacle he is all set to ^ cast down as 

be the most recently writteo/ Angelica in^"the 

i--v and-AiMiinfa hnnutv. u«t lilted Bernadette. ■ .culminating in uie 


’ the old woman would have become 
magnified until she seemed colossal. 
Her mother’s fury at her own 
paralysis would have paralysed Mrs 

Burton. It would have ^rqVonted hg 

■ 'her daughter,' for hv.'cpnfldcnqo;; 
would^ave^hrivelfed like g JP/brie, . 
totally withered by ner Inability tq 
make any reparanon for the cruel 
disease that had stricken the old 

lady* ; 

, Wheri finally the hostess aUggesls 
that the ladies retire. Mrs Burton felt. 


liLAJUilllJ miw M lll***w 

than the other stories, may, one hopes, 
be the most recently wri tten. Angelica 


fatalistically lets herself be married off 
to Kutuzov, a homosexual ballet 
dancer and small-time Russian agent. 
Married comfort soon dissolves when 
Kutuzov finds himself en route for a 
Soviet labour camp. 

Corruption by the will to power or by 
stupidity: against these Wilson sets up 
Hughie Duncan as the exemplar of 
conservative tastes and virtues. By 
nature a solitary and a romantic, 
Hughie wears tweed suits with 
.. whfstcpal?, .has /his hair cut - rather 
• short in Curzon Street : (In return, 
admittedly, for an extremity huge sum 
. of money) and finds It oad that his 
agreeable American wife- Rachel 
should talk of his having been .‘‘at 
•Eton” with Priscilla’s brother rather 
than simply "at school". For fen years 
before nis - marriage “he had been 
besotted with love for Jane, arid for 
■nine of those years she had been 
-married -and he had not seen her," 
Now; at a dlnner-pafty at the Blores', 
he finds that he has similarly fallen In 
love with Prisdlla. "He knew that, if 
one devoted one's life to Romance, 
marriage was the cardinal sin ... . 
Marriage was |for the com [non- 
sensical, it was for those who took 
short views, or no views at all; it was for 
those for whom life was largely a 
matter of meals and clothes, orgasm 
. and real estate"; it was not for "anyone 
who nurtured Emotion as the centre of 
existence, and who felt the permanent 
pull of an unseen, spiritual or cerebral 
world. : . 

The melodramatic events that make 
up the narrative are .only toO evidently 
at odds -.with Hughte’s vision, and hc 
playjJ no pa rt hr (heir:, resolution i 
Priscilla’s. ‘.'Jdnditess*’ towards her 
wretched husband does nol waver as • 
the scandal breaks and washes him 
away. Hughie suffers a romantic's 
torments when he learns that Feathers, 


where even yom clothes and your Ke'eK 

■■ dther ffiiSigh disease £at Tiad stricken the old fanuture hare rarmo ™,, ln,er “ t plore", remains loyal, thus exhibiting the seedy journalist responsible tor the 

^ nng.eunqrmroi ugn function man you .go . ana one hr^wtino This k confirmed bv her exposure, has been Priscilla's lover. 

i' maycome from the Jwo^beta^errttelojiMt example, has earewhich werea pale Street.by keeping her intokeof part is antiphonal rather tha A 

• ■ her language always to match fcimnlne and perfumed cortege q tomato cream - and Inlaid with, a • ,. ^ P alloVvance -contrapuntaHsolltary In hfs gallery, h 1 

■: She Writes. Fitz-James. Sfie ^e^ouptolg jewelled Sedfted Tier by f&sffE pufe ffiri tioies are all bur W g'th 

• were & choice-a hostess L^S^o would ' Sily, by the agrfeeable airinca of her radeoiis blasts mussed apposite him. 


ears; the 


and sit. 


vl.OMlneas,' melanchol 


• daily fife, each qj 

,bfffi^?dt«tbert;Tiiid then sends styles. ■ 
reports in terms we can all. hncomf 


irinkea ana gusne^nuu disarray m. race r 

other's dresses, shoes ana l nair morbid precision 


uiHi uicMWJ. . „ — . j . moroiu i«bwmi 
! The strained similes and the ; Rose -. t j, e author 


ias the morduit and ' Journalist Feathers which fishes her on the Fleet Street garishness of Ws 
of The Fate Of Mary ’ husband’s career. ■■ .. . . plot creates a darkly bitter Confection., 

-s most recent hovel* . In counterpoint with this ci^sScally Die novel reads very easily and in 



Market brothel. Burdened,, have lent bite (p the satirC and soothed 
[uie to keep-up Tier .hfatiariftl away lingering doubts as t6 whether Mr 
COM ri bill ions . she plays her Wilson’s cleverness has not become an 
1 trapoine - Blore, arid- fend in itself. . • 
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Into the sophisticated sixties 


John Melmoth 

William Cooper 
Scenes From Later Life 
258pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 333 34204 6 

Scenes From Provincial Life , which 
initiated William Cooper’s Scenes From 
. . . Life trilogy, was praised on 
publication in L95Q for resisting the 
blandishments of a technically 
innovative but morally equivocal 
modernism. John Braine and Malcolm 
Bradbury argued that it contributed to 
the post-war survival of an indigenous, 
normative comedy of manners. Now 
that the lure of the nouveau roman has 
dwindled to a memory,. Scenes From 
Later Life (billed as a “companion 
volume" to the trilogy), conspicuous 
for its blithe insistence on ordinariness, 
its focus on the fabric and nuances 
of domesticity, its commonsense 
empiricism, its faux naif authorial 
interjections, its irreverence, wit and 
sentimentality, still has a point to 
make. Joe Lunn, the narrator, assumes 
that sexual frankness is no longer, in 
itself, terribly exhilarating; the new 
taboos concern money, illness and 
death. The engaging reasonableness 


and emoUience of Cooper's tone 
do not wholly conceal his urbone 
provocations. 

The younger Joe was once mocked 
for recommending a cafd on the 
grounds that the tables were not 
cluttered with . cheap cutlery. His 
fastidiousness was found to be 
•‘finnicky". In his sixties, he remains 
uncomfortable in the world of objects. 
As he disarmingly observes, dealing 
with things can be very tiring: curtains 
have a habit of ending a foot from the 
floor, sofas tend to assume the wrong 
shade of yellow. Dealing with things 
through intermediaries is scarcely 


more rewarding. Selling it house and 
buying a flat brings one into contact 
with estate agents, prospective buyers 
and removal men as well as compelling 
one to speculate on the philosophical 
intricacies of the “Asking Price' ond 
the “Offering Price”. In the world of 
Cooper's imagination, plumbers, 
carpenters, electricians and installers 
of kitchen units prove not to be 
paragons of efficiency and reliability. 

Resolutely attending to the 
commonplace, Cooper nevertheless 
exercises his prerogative of having it 
both ways. His novel is pervaded by 
beguiling insinuations that there is 
something extraordinary about the 
ordinary. Joe's anguished conviction 
(hat moving house is one of the 
“deepest humun experiences”, in 
comparison with which doubting the 
existence of God conduces to relative 
calm, is simply a parodic 
overstatement of the prevailing point 
of view. 

A number of the scenes from later 
life inevitably bear witness to the 
traumas of growing old, the body's 
frailty, the tyranny of the genes. 
Cooper wryly adumbrates the ills 
which ag6d flesh is heir to: from 
clouding eyes, greying hair and 
loosening teeth, through cataracts, 
arthritis and lumbago, to terminal 
cancer and the nagging fear of going 
finally round the bend. Having 
undergone surgery on his eye and hip, 
Joe does not spare us the details of 
hematoma and prosthesis, hernias and 
haemorrhoids. 

Such frankness reduces the reader to 
a wriggling recipient of unsought 
confidences. One is also exposed to 
revelations about the state of Joe's 
bank balance, the insecurities of a 
pensionless retirement, the failing 
health of his nonagenarian mother ana 
the sexual . misapprehensions which 
threaten his .marriage. 

Scenes Front Later Life Is committed 


to wringing humour from the most 
desperate situations. Those in which, 
in a post-operative doze, Joe overhears 
student nurses arguing uhout how to 
operate his life-support system, or. 
recently bereaved, haggles with the 
undertaker nhout the fixtures aud 
ratings of his mother’s coffin, attest to 
(he therapeutic significance of 
indignant levity. 

If the concerns of Cooper’s 
characters are unremarkable, the 
characters themselves cun scarcely be 
said to represent (he common man. 
Joe, a published novelist and part-time 
quango board-member, has friends 
who have become very important 
people: Members of the House of 
Loras, Secretaries of State, financiers 
and University Chancellors. Contacts 
in the literary and theatrical worlds are 
less exalted - although he docs know 
people who know Peter Brook. His 


fondness for the rich and powerful 
(degrees of wealth and influence are 
scrupulously differentiated) has 
enticed him. circumspect anil self- 


deprecating. along the corridors of 
power aud into life-lone friendships 
with "Great Men". And the greatest of 
these is Robert . a man i>r affairs in the 
fullest sense, who has taken as his 
mistress Veronica, a “civil servant of 
some distinction”. 

A surprising number of these friends 
ure also writers ( Robert's last work was 
an American Book of (he Month 
choice) and itching to talk shop. If his 
pronouncements on technique appear 
disingenuous - "It’s vulgar to snow 
your technique' 1 - there can he no 
doubting Joe's sense of responsibility 
for the integrity of the language. His 
locutions are always measured and 
precise, hut on occasions veer towards 
quainlness and primness. 


Roots and aerials 


Peter Kemp 

Melvyn Bragg 
L ore and Glory 

252pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 

0 436 06716 1 

Opening with the singing of “As Time 
Goes By”, Melvyn Bragg’s new novel 
aims to show that even in the lives of 
television men and public personalities 
the. fundamental things apply. To 
demonstrate this, as in his last novel 
Kingdom Come he counterpoints the 
careers of two boyhood friends. 

Hailing from Cumbria, Ian and 
Willie- now inhabit diametrically 
opposed worlds. Ian has become a 
“great and glamorous” actor, 
Charismatic and rapacious, pro- 


September Books 

Fiction 

THE SUNSET DREAM 

Catherine Gavin ' 

A stirring panoramic! novel of San Francisco from ita early Spanish 
days to the eve of the Second World War, by the heat-selling author of 
The 8npw Mountqin and Traitor k Qa te. > _ ... £8.96 

MAGIC; ' 

Janice Elliott 

From one of cm* moat imaginative Bigliah novelists, acomedy about 
such grave aJTaira as life, love, morality and the paranormal, £7.96 

THE D ANPEEOUS EPGE 
• RoberiDaley j . 
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power is formidable - “How can it go 
on for so long?” marvels a gratified 

E rl- friend - he refuses to remain in a 
sting relationship. 

At the other extreme from Ian’s 
feckless and reckless voracity is Willie. 
Almost luridly lacklustre, he peers out 
at life through “poor eyes" with “huge 
sickly white half-moon circles under 
them". Weighed down with double- 
chins and a pot belly, he lias flat feet, 
stained teeth, a bad back, and “no 
dress sense". While Ian swaggers from 
conquest to -conquest, Willie is 
dismally saddled with a drunken and 
disgruntled wife. At work, things are 
even worse. Clinging to a dead-end job 
preparing obituary programmes for 
television ; Willie =*- demoted ominously 
to “a smaller office on an unconveitlent 
floor” - Is soon fighting hopelessly 
against redundancy. At the same time, 
. he has to struggle with his feelings for 
Caroline, an actress - and mistress of 


I Michael Gilbert 

,:Fpom amaatqr.of the classic suspense thriller - murder In the 
Cathedral close .. . 


Ian’s - with whom he's become 
infatuated. Predictably, this brings no 


alleviation of his abject lot. Out on the 
town with her, he chokes on an aspirin 
and, spectacles hanging from his “fiery 
wheezing countenance", has to be 
slapped back to snfety by n waiter. 

Yet, the book strains to suggest, 
Willie’s ignominies should be viewed 
with reverence. His humiliations are 
recurrently invested with surprisingly 
religious overtones. Forced to nave sex 
with his tipsy tartar of a wife , he does so 
“uttering her name several times, ns if 
telling a rosaiy." Vomiting into a 
lavatory after his fiasco with Caroline, 
he is seen “On his knees as if in prayer, 
clutching the rim of the bowl ns if It 
were an altar rail, looking up to the 
cistern as to a cross, muttering ‘Oli 
Ood, Oh my God' in prayer and 
penance.” Finally put on n pedestal, 
.Willie is transfigured, in the novel’s 
.later stages, into a heroically purga- 
torial figure. Thanks to his 
forbearance, his wife sobers up, settles 
down to a new job, and falls back in 
love with him. Improvement breaks 
out in other areas as well: Willie’s 
threatened television career sprouts 
again; careful food and con tael lenses 
make his oncc-sccdy appearance 
bloom. 

Behind nil (his burgeoning, the novel 
stresses, Is Willie’s refusnl to be 
severed from his roots. At one point, 
he reflects thjit people perhaps deserve 
to be respected in proportion to “how 
far they have travelled from their 
inherited starting-point, without 
repudiating their origins." On this 
rating, the book's better characters all 
wore Jiighly. A television crony who 
does the right thing by Willis displays 
“continuing links with his past’’; un 
amiable doctor-friend deplores those 
who “lose real touch with all Hie 
important roots”; Caroline, first soon 
bounding optimistically into London 
bearing wholesome garden produce 


Not multiplying the monsters 


£7:96 \ 


Lindsay Duguid 


servant and accomplice)* has sent 
telegrams to his family demanding 
their presence at his deatlibed. No one 

ie In 


. ' , UI Ilia U^IIIIUCU, nu UJIW 

slg*SW; W& 

: ‘V f provides us with 


Scenes From Later Lift \ri,< : 
laconic insouciance of 
Provincial life and its 
Amusi ng and perky, the older 
scarcely chum to be thought d 2 ! ‘ 
original moralist: “ Don't staniw! 
flipn.ty til ht’s flat." He «£* 
impress, however, by virtue ft 
sophistication, geniality and to* 
sen- pity. The one point it vfcfts 
composure slips is wt, a ! •• 
contemplates the efforts of iheforp ' 
reviewers - the “silly bfflies". AbIxq ' 
Wuugh and Anthony Burns S 
apparently accused him of 
scxuul guilt") come in for* drib 
When a review of one of hfe m3 i. 
appears in the TLS undeuuiak 
dncs . r'W 1 ^cognize, Joe refra • 
truthfully on the impertinent ft 
“obscure provincial don”. I r^ ' 
guilty as charged on only tnoofCiK 
three counts. C 


from the Borders, later rentals iri 
to her origins; Willie is with hhmc& 
in Cumbria when the aovel en& 

Significantly, Ian - whose kw 
ledge of his Lake District bactyn 
is "laughably scanty" - is by * 
starling to wilt. Women walk mi 
him; Willie tells him straight; out 
acting deteriorates. Shaken, hr Ids 
confess that Willie has always butt 
better man. The book's final da* 
endorse this emphatically, with wi 
emerging as another meritom 
instance of Melvyn Bragg’s fivca 
type - a man who successfully ri 
scntenliously combines a steady f&i 
the provinces with a praepero 
present in transatlantic lelevfeiw* 
the novel ends, Willie is starting 
on a prestigious series . aK 
Testaments - "about what pw 
believe in". The blend of mori* 
production values this 'suggests t 
typical of what Bragg sets start K 
watching his moflier' stoloBy * 
Willie regrets his inability to recirtk 
life compellingly: there is 
with which to illustrate ll.Noio°o?t 
This switch to television leraloowflj 
fur front isolated. In Love am tjj 
"Image" Is as popular -a wri 
“roots". Even os Inionse a ipanw 
Willie’s settling for O*** 
friendship, rather than baton, > 
in terms of “a wonderful fflWF 
condensed". Stylistically, tnc 
ultornutes between extremes. 1 
from something stolid, 
pseudo-Biblical - “There was i 
Fight to be fought nnu the P' 
succour" - to prose ^wh Kb 
nickers with flashy, unfoos^g 

- “the tarty goddess of sjw“ j 
ruled absolutely and- 
(nullities not ttreamnoed 
insistently suckled 
Corresponding t0 L jll- Kjfareorf 
oscillation arc t ic IwgMArf 
utails. In Bragg’S 
aerials, values are wetrdly 


expect, bind* *"tf5|S0S 
of everyday Island ufe. u JffJ 

with 1 the supernatural .nj jjj- 

Elliott has the most 
that her gift for organizing nw 
conics into its own. 
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comes iiiui ns uw.*. 

■ The novel provides tnwy 
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D. J. Enright 

A Mania For Sentences 

211pp. Chattoand Windus £12.50. 

0701126620 

Collected Poems 

262pp. Oxford University Press. £10. 
0192119419 

Words alone are certain good, the poet 
said, although he was himself perhaps 
loss certain than he sounded. D. J. 
Enright quotes the phrase in his new 
collection of essays, parodies it 
("books alone are certain good"), and 
implicitly answers it with the desolate 
remark Flaubert's mother made about 
her obsessed son: “Your mania for 
sentences has dried up your heart." 


even when, or especially when, they 
trouble the findings of common sense. 
A dash of theory, for instance, might 
have made Enright wonder about his 
diagnosis of "that final scepticism 
towards ideologies to be detected in 
the majority of intelligent people. . 
The fuzziness of the thought makes it 


Michael Wood 

agree with this judgment to see how The factory shuddered slightly at the drl, /She springs eternally", “Nymph, in 
delicately it poses a crucial question. sight. thy orifices be my sins remembered" 

Indeed if we out together Enrieht’s i, , h—l , 1 - rook desperate when compared with 


Indeed if we put together Enright’s nighl lhe workers , baC k from perilous 
sense of Must! and his reservation bench or office, 

about Burgess -throwing in perhaps his Found their home-town qucerly run to 
soft spot for Bail's ‘‘endearing middle age . . . 

preference" for the happy end - we nr 

no nt fliictr" which 


. glimpse something rather more 
very consoling. What about the abstract and general than a principle: I nnl 

ideologies intelligent people believe something like a moral theory. "We all ai S°L“E?. 1 
m? They are not really ideologies, or settle for less than all", Enright says, talce “• 
those people are not a majonty? What which will sound glum only if you n is all a vitupeiatiw 


middle age . . . 

Or “Misgiving at Dusk", which 
associates the noise of mosquitoes with 
the sound of a political meeting in, I 


about the ideologies most of us 
dutifully serve, with whatever degree 
of face-saving scepticism? No, no: 
ideologies are what other people think. 

In place of theory Enright offers the 
“humbler activity" of “practical 
criticism”, by which he seems to mean 
reviewing books and setting (and 


thought you could have everything. 
And since this is so, we need help in 
living with what we have settled for, as 
well as in not settling for less than we 
have to. We don't want our writers to 
lie to us about the Imbeciles and swine 
in the world. We ask them only not to 
multiply the monsters out of 


It is all a vituperative humming. 

Night falls abruptly hereabouts. 

Shaking with lust, the mosquitoes 
Stiffen themselves with bloody possets. 

I have become their stews. 

Mist-encrusted, flowers or jasmine 

glimmer 

On the grass, stars dismissed from office. 
Now we have Enright's Collected 


ave Enrigh 
us Complex 
rypticalfy, s 


Irony or & question. Is his own interest 
in sentences, or the words that so into 
them, a mania? Are there benign 
manias, ones that leave the heart well- 
watered? How moist does a heart have 


to be? A sensible, unobsessed person is 
bound to ask this sort of thing from 
time to time, and in bis poems Enright 


wonders at the apparent ease of 
extremists (“All their suicides 
unsuccessful”) compared with the 
discomfort of his own moderation; 


them aren’t. A good review reacts to a 
work, assesses it roughly, plays a few 
hunches, hints at connections. A 
number ofT. S. Eliot’s early essays are 
reviews in precisely this sense, only 
Eliot could make even clearing hts 
throat sound like high culture, and we 
have institutionalized his hunches. 
Criticism is the testing of all this, the 
patient measuring of hints and hunches 
against the text in its detail, or against 
parallel texts, or historical evidence, or 
philosophical worry. There is no need 
tor us to be pedantic about the 
distinction, and there will be plenty of 
times when we shan’t want it, indeed 
when it would be a serious nuisance. 


discomfort of his own moderation; parallel texts, or historical evidence, or 
describes his nerves as “twitching with philosophical worry. There is no need 
sanity"; tor us to be pedantic about the 

‘ ’ You think It is easy, all this sanity? distinction, and there will be plenty of 

l Try It. It will send you mad. times when we shan’t want it, indeed 

[J Neither certain good nor desiccating £ h ?" k ™ U il bc 5 
L mania, words for Enright are both But that ts not a reason for throwing it 

t ; equivocal and unavoidable. “Words, away. 

t? we might say, are like cats: owned and In this case the distinction allows us 
i yet autonomous, both intimate and to see what sort of critic Enright is, and 
, detached, volatile and dispassionate.” when he is being one. As a reviewer he is 
, “They help us to think right, 'they astute and wide-ranging and for less 
P; connive at our wrong thinking: we complacent that I have been making 
F: ■- cannot leave the thinking to them." Or him sound. He gives accounts in this 

i.’ - ~ -j—*i — book of (among other things) 

biographies of Heine and the brothers 
Mann, of Brecht’s poems, fictions by 
Max Frisch, novels by Heinrich B5H 


as Enrightputs it in a poem, adapting 
Milton, ‘The words were all before 
them, which to choose." 

This view of what we might call, a 
touch sanctimoniously, the morality of 
language, is a complement to Roland 
Barthes’s more histrionic claim that 
language is fascist. It is a complement, 
I think, rather than a counterclaim. For 
Barthes, the words only seom to be all 
before us. A lot of them have been 
chosen already; that is why we cannot 



Max Frisch, novels by Heinncn boh ujuo/jj.ioob reviewed 

and Gtinter Grass; of translations of once arguc( i > the happiest end that is 
classical Japanese texts and Flaubert s consonant with the truth- 
letters; of books about swearing and > .. _ hannv u^ n 


Study In pencil for “La Lecture", 1923, by Listen It is reproduced from 
Fernand Ldger bv Peter de Francia (280pp. Yale University Press. £25. 0300 
036673), to be reviewed in a later issue of the TLS. 


- look desperate when compared with 
the oblique and compact authority of 
the “lively legions of the poor and 
maimed" or the creature who wears “a 
hood of sacking/Over (he might-be 
head/And the should-be shoulders”. 

Or of lines like these: 

That was long ago. Today I’m as you find 

me. 

All my articulations flapping freely, 

Free from every prejudice , shaking all 

over. 

Or these: 

The sleeping dogs 

Start up from every comer: they have not 
read the textbooks 

That bid us pat their heads. The only bone 
they want ts us. 

Enright is anxious to keep “ poetry " 
out of his poetry, and seems 
embarrassed himself by his occasional 
stabs at open lyricism. ^A pipe's smoke 
prints/tts verses on the narid-made 
paper of the sky.” Well, maybe he’s 
rignt to be embarrassed. On the run 
from this sort of thing he sometimes 
falls into flat prose or mere coarseness, 
ns when he mangles a marvellous early 
poem (“Waiting for the Bus") by 
wanting to sound bright and down to 
earth at the end: “Then have we missed 
the bus? Or nre we sure/Which way the 
wind is blowing?" More often he gets 
the prose and tne poetry together in a 
language that is both spare and 
weighted. The Workhouse in The 
Terrible Shears , Enright’s sequence of 
poems about his “twenties childhood". 

Is “like a black cannFRunning through 
our lives." “It is Christmas -/Someone 
will pay for this." “Sickness too was 
different in those day6. /People tended 
to die of it." Language like this is a 
triumph of terseness , and plainly gets just 
the effect Enright is after. It is the 
.moment when art, as an early poem puts 
it. “dies back to life” . 

Enright's most appealing poems are 
the ones with more bounce and flow: 
many early pieces, and his splendid 
remaking of Milton. (The admiration 


sexism, and catch-phrases and cltchft; 
of works by Queneau and Desani. He 
has a fine eye for a quotation - “Yes, 
one must forgive one’s enemies”, 
Heine says, “but not before they are 


man at peace makes poetry, Enright 
remarks, making poetry. And again: 


brought together 


: 'he.paln. not Merely focuied., 1 >d 


“You need defeat’s sour/Fuel for 
poetry." “The happiness you must take 


mg thinking, it tells " q p F risch) and his thc happiness as read, as what mus 

affowed to think, times have been there In a life 

iriMininf urhirh we. praise is always arguea, suDsianuai. . .. . ~,„i ctNr .r 


What we are affowed to think, (too long, 
encloses us in an ideology which we R? ,s *j “.jJl “ jH KJJJ i 

. nUtxke for the world. This proposition „ . Pfl ‘ r n nassi n p 8 " 

cm scarcely hn tnip UK It ctnnds or hslf“rcvcfll thcinsclvw in pflssing. 

Bntfc^rould'not'te able Hter ft’ 

wd I cah think of occasions when it he swappec l for l tot rork. The best 

™v tre s^F po i 0 d r 

example, what men forget. It may be Mmment^pn his work, g ,u8 fl ^^ 
the only hiding place for hunted or Who entry. And the best critical 
despised values® & vary ambiguity, its commentary on ^ a work? Same thing 
; vulnerability to interpretation; is often minus the Ww * Ww « nt hyJNCTer 
.mi aspect qf our freedom. And yet n » nc J. this is only a hint, reviewer s 
• Barthes’s nnHrm -hnvp. A shorthand. 



W1 aspect qf our freedom. And yet mum. tnis is omy « nuu 
Barthes’s notion does have a shorthand, 
disquieting force - how mariy The reviews that are cr 
prejudices have we swallowed whole in little further. There are, 1 
mouthfuls of grammar' or unexamined three of them here: two 
metaphor? - and it makes Enright’s Enright admires but has di 
P°*'uon look a trifle cosy, Rdbert Musil and Antho 

Siraiy 

agreements between them and us, and P°^ 1H 

teil n ^ Dd other i^P 16 ' When we ^enea o?aim. 

i^.Wemeqts .we. talk about ASHr 


observantly and equably registered. 

“We are making on the swings," 

Said Adam. He wns 900 years of age. Enright’s Faust Is haunted not only by 

Eve counted the taking? in silence. Goetno and Thomas Malm, as .well he 

She was slightly younger. might be, but' also . by, Brecht, 

Wordsworth and. Shakespeare. The 
alH Artam qukk °° k * line Marlowe gives Jo Mephistopheles 

Ojmbgbadt, he lo[d her, (“Why, thi, Is Sell 

“We arc losing on the rounds faQuU.” ., comes up at cllfforeqt nmes,.a mh of 

^ , . .. . , . .touchstone; a reminder that. “A nwn 

The defeats and the wars which CQn i oge his soul in many ways/Not all 
produce poetry are always -wen In spectflCU ] ar « Enrijdit revises Paradise 
perspective, which In these matters finding, as the previous and the 

may be another name tor wisdom. - fo u owin g gamplei show, a tone which 

crisp, disrespectful, Jurmy. and yet 


although their ili 

Enngbt s debts and «fts and Taltenngs the death of Innocents, and 

become dearer. In M«riypoenBhe {he ^ of j Mrad j Be .---nio greatest 
often sounds like Audeft(^Was Freud . g r j efc » | he memorably says on the first 
entirely right? . . Was Goethe wholly su p| ec t, “shall find themselves inside 
wrong? 0, and at times there are echoes lh e smallest cage, "And for theses 
of Empson and Urkm. Early and late. he invariably finds the humour anc 


subject, “shall find themselves inside 
the smallest cage," And for the second 
he invariably finds the humour and the 
energy of a matt who. knows that 


there are multiole, casual anions- to e of J mal1 who knows that 
Yeats, Eliot, Marvell, many otbers. ac tilfns fox less than all may still leaye . 


The reviews that are criticism go a another name for wisdom, 

little further. There are, I would say, "Suffering exists", Enright asserts, 
three of them here: two on novelists « an ^ m0 jt 0 f it is not yours 


irim enough to remove; all suspicion of 


us with quite a handful. The pbet and 
the critic meet here, watchers, of a 
world which is not, which never wasi 
Eden. 

There was the escort, in position, 
Presenting fiery amis and flaming brands - 
Handpicked Cherubim, four faces • 

To each man and pairs of eyes to match. 

“A splendid lurn-oull" Eve declared, 
Waving graciously. • 
“NotlikeoUrcomingin 1 "said Adam, , 
Grabbing her wrist. 


frivolity: ' i . “HurTy up pleikel’-said the .Archangel; 1 

7 , His menwcre sweaUna.lheS^rdoTGcxJ , 
“Comer snake tht Almighty to Adam. • . ■ Had storied die StUBhle. burning,. - • — ; 
■Pete’s ^rkto doViven In Eden." “Wd don’t Wphl .ny troublericto wer 

“I want to see what you’ll call them,’' . f ; — “ " ~~ , ; , 

The Lord said. “It's a good day for u.’ , In its two most recent issued The Crane. 


was bem g oiano. ror me resi ui ua, iui 
succtnctness, mQSt o{ t ^ e rimei the idea is compelling 
. . .This is because of its alarming,, accurate 
5. P portrait 01 Cr. miirh 5iifferinD Is not OtiTS t 


"And lake your thumb out of your 

mouth, 

He added. (Adam was missing his 
■ mother.) 


? 4 ° 4 ° : 5 


In its two mast recent issued The (Crane . ; 
Bag has departed from Us hitherto 
"almost exlusive investigation of Irish 
B culture". Volume 6, number 2 had 
Latin America as its subject and ; 
• volume 7, number 1 is on “Socialism 
‘•.and Literature". Tlte contents of -this 


l « iSESS airs 

% Irtish cowardice In the face of 

.? eyen in the face of what 

■ ffl ^stly be reckoned one’s 
: it nfcelV uhrased - aooloitV 

ft*-:?**® 0 h< 

. ..Wt r, 


be reckoned one’s; 


: This nicely pjp-ased - apology features: i 
,oh selficongraliilatjon . Enright generosity 
Lteqlly : believe his refusql of "among 


mind is a brilliant, speculative and less thaii w bble, happiness when it “C 
untiring one, but not precisely- the ^e. ( 1 , V . ? B j. 

S n most° "r^k^'le Tn B d ’ 

2555 f» • I S£aJ? 


latter Issue, are divided into three 
sectfpps: 'Pari T: “East European and 
Soviet ■ Literature": Part U: . "The 
.“The. Irish. 


i trust Uni to have known, his "Speak up now, , to ld the l^rd G^bris^ . g ^ v)et ; L |, erat ure"; Part 
whole happiness whoa it “Oiv.c e«eh. and eycry ■dne .tba ^e ^,^1 Dcbqte”; P0rt III: .‘ 

1 L' 1 . j- • . lA-lT.Ji'-u .. . /'nnnmV inn'. 1 . Part f rfllllHtr 


delights 

,p - vWMte ^° 
v : hungrif; LI 

8“ lah 5 l 


towards ' its characters, 
them”, Enright says in 


shall' probably 'renieir 
EnrightV pieces; sharpy 
pqtaBonSOf mbstly, forei 


' issue will 
Life of* 


' * r7> > 
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Bestriding the ocean 


Raymond Carr 


O. H. K. Spate 

The Pacific since Magellan 

Volume 1: The Spanish Lake 

372 pp. £25. 

0 7099 0065 1 

Volume 2: Monopolists and 

Freebooters 

426 pp. £29.50. 

0 7099 2371 6 


narratives of the discovery. Here 
Spate's expertise on currents, winds, 
calculations of latitude and longitude 
sometimes strains both the com- 

[ i rehens ion and the endurance of the 
ayman. On the other hand he can tell 
us little that is new on Cortes in Mexico 
or Pizarro in Peru, or on the impact of 
the Bourbon reforms of the eighteenth 
century in revitalizing the empire. Yet 
his comments are sharp and telling. His 
dissection of the reforms is absolutely 
right: they were pragmatic devices of 
civil servants out to maximize Crown 
revenues rather than the expression of 


Croora Helm 


Sooner or later, a Braudel of the 
Pacific was destined to appear, to do 
for that blank on a map until 
Magellan's stupendous voyage, what 
Braudel did for the Mediterranean. 
O. H. K. Spate, a distinguished Aus- 
tralian geographer, seeks in these first 
two volumes, which carry the story up 
to the 1760s, to give to the Pacific a 
historical personality. But compared to 
the Mediterranean the Pacific is vast. 
Japan and the Incas, the natives of the 
Spice Islands and the Araucanian 
Indians of Chile are worlds apart com- 
pared, say, with Arab and European 
civilizations. The Pacific Ocean Is not a 
natural unit. As a “nexus of 
commercial and strategic relations" it 


a coherent enlightened ideology. But 
his scalpel is forged by other hands - 
particularly by John Lynch, D. A. 


particularly by John Lynch, D. A. 
Brading and J. R. Fisher. 

The structure of these volumes is 
dual. There is the highly professional 

1. r* f ilia rtrA nf 


s description of the great 

discoveries, from Balboa and Magellan 
to Berens. Spate delights in such 
cartographical conundrums as the 
persistent belief that California was an 
island, or the floating location of the 
Pacific islands. He then discusses the 


economic consequences of exploration 
and conquest. Europe “needed Asia” 


just as Asia needed silver; but the 
economic importance of the Eastern 
tTade does not match its glamour. The 
British persisted in their beliefs that 
they could sell wool to the Japanese, 


was, as Spate acknowledges, the 
creation of Europeans, of discoverers, 


just as they continued to believe that 
Spanish America could be subverted; 
sometimes, they thought, by an 
alliance with discontented Creoles, 


traders, buccaneers, of Spanish Con- 
quistadores and bureaucrats. 

Professor Spate is an unregen- 
erate generalist, relying on secondary 


erate generalist, relying on secondary 
sources and printed primary sources. 
Manuscripts nave no mystique for him. 


sometimes by freeing the “brave and 
oppressed Indians from the gating 


yoak" of Spain. Spate makes no claim 
to expertise in his examination of the 


Over 100 pages erf footnotes exhibit the 


to expertise in his examination ot the 
significance for the world economy of 
the silver of Mexico and Peru and of 
the Asian trade in general. He sum- 
marizes arid analyses the work of 
others, from Bari Jefferson Hamilton to 
Frank C. Spooner and Pierre Chaunu. 
Whereas he sees the load economies of 


astonishing variety and abundance of 
the printed material, which he brings 
together. Maritime history is an arena 
for enthusiasts: the exact site where 
Drake careened in California has given 
rise (o a minor scholarly industry. 
Spate is an enthusiast. 

. .. The strength of these two volumes 

V.Ues ln ^geographer’* dissection of tire, 


school of developmental history whose 
exponents, in Patrick O'Brien’s words , 
“perceived . . . the relative 
backwardness of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and Eastern Europe which 
became visible after 1800" as 

originating in “the mercantile era when 
Western Europe turned the terms and 
conditions for international trade 
heavily In its favour". The terms of 
trade. Spate argues, were “not too 
unequal. Invoice costs in Asia were 
low out when concealed overheads are 
included profits shrink. The great 
market for European goods was simply 
not there ; there was , therefore , no great 
multiplier effect at home. Asian trade 
was a source of individual fortunes but a 
small fraction of total European trade. 
In 1966 imports from Asia were a mere 
2.15 per cent by value of total English 
imports. 

The first volume describes the 
expansion of Portugal and Spain in a 
power vacuum . The great powers were 
absent. The Chinese who, with Cheng 
Ho’s ships of 2,000 tons, had perhaps 
reached the Cape of Good Hope, 
retreated in the sixteenth century into 
agrarian seclusion. After capturing 
Korea the Japanese stayed in their 
islands. The second volume describes 
the onslaughts on the Iberian mon- 
opoly in the Pacific: first by the Dutch, 
then the British and the French. Given 
these new participants’ connection 
with the “kaleidoscopic political shifts” 
in Europe, they import into the simpler 
narrative of the first volume the 
complications of an opera plot. The 
Dutch produced ruthless commercial 
imperialists like Governor Coen in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. 
More brutal than the Portuguese - 
whose milder intrusions have left a 
more enduring legacy in Ceylon - they 
did not suffer from the qualms of 
conscience that afflicted the Spanish 
monarchy. (They kept their toe-hold in 


exploitation of the Indians in the 


mercury mine of Peru was "sheer 
murder’. Spaniards behaved 
atrociously in trie Marianas, creating 
concentration -camps in the name of 


Christ. 


It was Drake wlto first invaded the 
Spanish lake and he was followed by 
other maritime terrorists - the huccn- 


of subject peoples. Berens'svoy^^ 
the northern waters between E 
and Alaska resulted In T 
extermination of the «a-oto 
Stellcr’s sea-cows and the Alefi 
inhabitants alike - an eroloS2 
human tragedy. ^ 


neers and privateers. In 1671 Morgan 
destroyed Panama - the greatest single 


catastrophe in the history of the Indies. 
But the English failed to take 
Cartegena and the dream of a Seoteh 


trading empire in Darien came to 
nothing. If Vernon had taken 


Cartegena in 1741 and the English had 
held it, if the Scotch had established 
themselves in Darien, then this would 


Today, to prove that they have m 
men have to indulge in untiec^ 
heroics in the known world: cross™ 
the Atlantic in a seven-foot boauj 
exu mole. In the sixteenth andstvt> 
tee nth centuries the great disarm 
were awful journeys into the unkwm 
Magellan’s circumnavigation remain 
for Spate, the greatest single enleraw 
in western history - “no other sLjt 


“have thrown open the marc clausum 
of the South Sea nud thereby have 


of the South Sen nnd thereby have 
upset the balance of the world". The 
Spaniards, no longer defended by 
distance, could not keep out the 
greatest of the eighteenth-century 


pirates: Anson, who brought home 
£500,000, comparable with Drake's 
3,000 percent profit. Itwas Anson who 
first suggested the Falklands as a 
necessary base In the South Atlantic, 
and it was Anson who destroyed the 
traditional image of a wise Chinese 
empire as a result of frustrations in his 
dealings with Chinese officials in 
Canton. The Chinese, he reported, 
were subtle rascals, basically stupid 
and bulliabie; his "reliance on the 


voyage has ever added so much to fe 
dimension of the world,” Like nrn 
other voyage, Magellan’s was a leniis 
battle against the elements and iconr 
Rats soaked biscuits with their urine 
and attacked the dying on Am) 
voyage; he lost 1 ,300 menbydisaseii 
a voyage that lasted three yun aat 
nine months. Berens (an oldmBnwlxt, 
according to the embittered Stcller 
engaged in collecting more into 
mation than any other naturalist before 
Darwin, sacrificed ten years’ labowbj 


allowing only a ten-hour excursion b 
an island off the Alaskan coast) did 
half-buried in sand to keep him mm 
his dead and dying computa 
gnawed by foxes. At Caxtigeu 
Vernon’s dead were flung owrbwrf 


tough line with orientals set the tone 
for the habitual European approach in 
the next century and beyond 1 ’. To the 
Chinese Anson was a vulgar barbarian . 


These volumes are splendidly pro- 
duced. The maps, ns bents a 


Asia destroyed by the mass products of 
the industrial West in the nineteenth 


Japan at Deshima - a Japanese Hong 
Kong of a mere 1.25 hectares with 
whores imported for the night.) But 
Spate gives no comfort to Spanish 
revisionist history |l la, Madariaga. The 


century, the seventeenth century, he 
insists, provides no grist to the radical 


geographer, are superb. They omit 
nothing that is necessary and contain 
nothing that is superfluous. Though 
one may sometimes find Spate's 
pursuit of geographical and naviga- 
tional detail hard going and weary of 
his sustained jollity C’Don Quijote 
rides again”, etc), what remains is his 
humanity, his understanding of human 
courage, his hatred pf the exploitation 


gnawed by foxes. At Camgcu 
Vernon’s dead were flung owfwri 
"without ballast or winding sheet", b 
float in the water until they vw 
devoured by sharks. The sufferinprf 
seamen on these long voyages, spu 
insists, have only been paralleled lode 
concentration-camps of the mod® 
world. He chronicles not only tbe great 
voyages but less well-known few d 
unquenchable human optimism mi 
endurance - his account of tk 
sufferings of Sarmiento's cokxnffl 
starved and frozen to death in * 
Patagonian cities of J«u* *** 
King, is almost too unbearable to rt» 

It is Professor Spate’s Incurag 
romanticism that sustains hfm in b 
daunting task and gives grandeur tote 
work. • • 


Covering the globe 


Jonathan Israel 


FrankC, Spooner 

.Risks at Sen: Amsterdam insurance 
and maritime Europe, 1766-1780 ;• 
. .306^ Cambridge Oruversity Press, 

; (L521 252,75-X 


excellence, outstripping all rivals in Spooner, of course, is a Braudelian 

prestige, facilities and , business heart and his central concern Is to 

sophistication. If historians are right • achieve what he calls a “differential 
to stress the loss of dynamism and .geography of marine insurance”, that 
capacity fOT growth, particularly . a method of subsuming the un- 
marked in the case of industrial .predictable- shifts in insurance rates 


Europe, wltlle Southern cargoes were 
an indispensable ingredient in mnking 
up the consignments to the North, 


though, as Spooner points out, the 
pattern was also influenced by tiie fact 


activity, where . Britain was in , every -caused by political changes and events 
wgy superior. It is lust asilmportant to j nt0 a basic framework of "structural 
remember that In many! respects risk?”^ determined by season, distance 


that Spanish fleets for America mostly 
loaded in' the spring and summer anu 


HpUand was still the pivot of wotld ^ climate;, in other words, by 
0 521 252,73 -X - ... trade and finance.. It Is thus with geography. But while his every, instinct 

TT : — : some justice that Spooner writes of f 6 10 give priority to the latter he ia too 

With this Ihtest book, : Frank C: the continued. ascendancy ■of honest to try to paper over the very real 
Spooner has made a notable con- Amsterdam ‘ and even Infers a now, difficulties that this creotes. The result 
. tnbulion to oui picture Of the Dutch'- albeit gradual phase of growth -in jg that his entire study is a kind of 


With this- -Ihtest book,: Frank 


trade and finance,. it -is thus with geography. But while his every, instinct 
some justice that. Spooner writes of f 6 to give priority to the latter he ia too 
nk C: lb? continued. ascendancy ■of honest to try to paper over the very real 


tnbulion to out picture Of the Dutch albeit gradual phase of growth -in is that his entire study is a kind of 
Republic at the end of its life and to Our Dutch economic activity from the dialogue between "structural risk” and 
grasp Of the maritime and financial middle decades Of the eighteenth cen- ('event uncertainties”, and an attempt 
nistory-of early modern’ Europe and tury down to the beginning of the to reconcile these opposing dimen- 
the world- generally, ' Thoroughly nineteenth. ■ ,slons<. Yet there is something funda- 


the world - geheraHy, '• Thoroughly nmeteenth. ; ,sions<. Yet there is something funda- 

•' : researched and solidly; erudite as it : ls; "The structure of this activity reveals 'mentally unsatisfactory. In the way he 

(undhtfO a f tanf in n am 


returned - fifteen months later- In the 
autumn. The specific role and 
continuing greatness of Amsterdam lay 
in co-ordinating, financing nnd, of 
course, insuring this vast globnl 
interchange. 

Elsewhere the argumentation rings 
hollow. A recurrent theme Is that over 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was a "long-term fall in 
insurance rales”. No one doubts thnt 
over the period 1640-1770 there was, 
on all routes, an unmistakable and sub- 
stantial drop in Insurance premiums, 
and that the relative absence of war 
after 1713 was a major factor in this, 
but Spooner insists on a more 


the routes over the period 
so slight ns to be only marginal, »» 
the initial "high” is takealntoa^ 
the argument collapses. OdJkJP 
route, to the Levant, 
real long-term fall is mu S£ 
convincing, but here a 
applies, ns it Is generally , 
the elghtcoitth contmy 
stondy waning of . . • 

Mediterranean. . 

Weakest or all, 
chapter where Spooaet odvBjy 
thesl towards his different^ 
graphy of marine in^oce^ 
the thirty-one P®8? 
graphs in Ibis section a „ , 


graphs in tills secuui. ^ 
spectacular, they arc bayc«J 
fluous or ut any rate cxccw^ | 

petllivc. With minute vftnatlog 

could be expressed far 

briefly, they all tell 

inci.rnnrc rates were nlghor n 


orieuy, inoy on ^ 

insurance rates were h 

than summer and « £££*, 


nS- Wdl , ns oceanic trade routes, other commercial voyages in 1778, excluding voyages were generally higher than for 
Is;' Of - historical ' geography , .the East India Company's ships sailing summer voyages, while a rough ratio 

The other rham sectors < ’ for distance applied more consistently 

Voyage* . 


grandiose “structural" argument: "No 
less important”, than war, he 




maintains, “was the growth . and 
convergence of markets In Europe, 
that progressive integration which did 
fgp much to , level , out differences 
J between /regions." Hete.it emerges, 
'/what; he 'principally has in mind is an 
alleged gradual forcing-down of In- 


dian summer ana «« 
disturbed i»nods4han ln aw^ * 


;Tiiir»rwniit; \ £* in » 


ting and valuable than the jumps >nd 


banaea mBinuu* • - 
essentially simple mearo P 

.... this IS 1 


All in alii then, 

contribution to the rJEL 
kictnrv hut no masterpi?^ lu <1 


This sounds impressive but the proof 
offered for this "secular decline lit 


lAJim lyuiiw. 


«"f'8;-key : 7tta Shd’ Significant/. He sees 

^^strtctur.aJr 'fMrijf implicit . bortfieriL '$$$ the 




I •) ftVr if- \ ! I* ■ f i T '■ V 1 * iT-Mu R ^ 


settlng'-a • de tee- 

the ons^t; ahd.breafeup'of 


premiums", rmichlrig a low point In the 
decade .176^5, ris quite', absurd . He 
■ i ptesehts foQr iets of figures. In the 
; forth of 1 graphs, (page 57) , whltn show a 
falling oufVo 1 for marine insurance rates 
; from amtind 1625 to 1800 on four main 


Sitoand 


The 

pages, fhemchmondj^a 




v r -kno^h flsvbeing qne riri; which the 




facsi mile bf^5*5 

by the Cutlet 

v Vkutween IS- 1 -' “v. vAiind 


heve^:lbts' r the;:j 


tye^'dftdi^^ 




literary criticism 
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"I, who would be nothing without the 
Russian nineteenth century ...” 
Camus declared, in 1958, in a letter of 
homage to Pasternak - one of the 
constellation of magnificent writers 
whose work, along with the annals- of 
their tragic destinies, preserved, 
recovered, discovered in translation 
over the past twenty-five years, has 
made the Russian twentieth century an 
event that is (or will prove to be) 
equally formative and, it being our 
century as well, far more importunate, 
impinging. 

The Russian nineteenth century that 
changed our souls was an achievement 
of prose writers. Its twentieth century 
has been, mostly, an achievement of 
poets - but not only an achievement in 
poetry. About their prose the poets 
espoused the ' most passionate 
opinions: any ideal of seriousness 
inevitably seethes with dispraise. 
Pasternak in the last decades of his life 
dismissed as horribly modernist and 
self-conscious the splendid, subtle 
memoiristic prose of his youth (like 
Safe Conduct ), while proclaiming the 
novel he was then working on, Doctor 
2ft/wuo, to be the most authentic and 
complete of all his writings, besides 
which his poetry was nothing in 
comparison. More typically, the poets 
were committed to a definition of 
poetry as an enterprise of such inherent 
superiority (the highest aim of 
literature, the highest condition of 
language) that any work in prose 
became an inferior venture - as if prose 
were always a communication, a 
service activity. "Instruction is the 
nerve of prose r ’, Mandelstam wrote in 
an early essay, so that "what may be 


meaningful to the prose writer or 
essayist, the poet finds absolutely 
meaningless”. While prose writers are 


obliged to address themselves to the 
concrete audience of their con- 
temporaries, poetry as a whole has a 
more or less distant, unknown addres- 
see, says Mandelstam: "exchanging 
signals with the planet Mars . . .is a 
task worthy of b lyric poet". 


Tsvetaeva shares this sense of poetry 
as the apex of (iterary endeavour - 
which means identifying all great 
writing, even if prose, ns poetry. 
“Pushkin was a poet," she concludes 
her essay “Pushkin and Pugachev" 
(1937), and “nowhere was he the poet 
with such force as in the 'classical' 
prose of The Captain's Daughter", 

The same would-be paradox with 
which Tsvetaeva sums up her love for 
Pushkin's novella is elaborated by 
Joseph Brodsky in his essay prefacing 
the collected edition (in Russian) of 
Tsvetaeva’s prose: being great prose, it 
must be described as "tne continuation 
of poetry with other means". Like 
earfier great Russian poets. Brodsky 
requires for his definition of poetry a 
caricatural Other: the slack mental 
condition he equates with prose. 
Assuming a privative standard of 
prose, and of the poet's motives for 
turning to prose (''something usually 
dictated by economic considerations, 
‘dry spells or more rarely by 
polemical necessity”) in contrast to the 
most exalted, prescriptive standard of 
poetry (whose "tree subject" is 
‘‘absolute objects- and absolute 
feelings”), it is inevitable (hat the poet 
be regarded as the aristocrat of letters, 
the prose writer the bourgeois or 
plebeian; that - another of Brodsky’s 
Images - poetry be aviation, prose the 
infantry. 

Such a definition of poetry is actually 
a tautology - as if prose were identical 
with the "prosaic”. And “prosaic” as a 
term of denigration, meaning dull, 
commonplace, ordinary, tame, is 
precisely a Romantic idea. (The OED 
gives 1813 as its earliest use in this 
figurative sense.) In the “defence of 
poetry” that is one of the signature 
themes of the Romantic literatures of 
Western Europe, poetry is a form of 
both language and being: an ideal of 
intensity, absolute candour, nobility, 
heroism. 

The republic of letters has always, in 
fact, been an aristocracy. And “poet” 
has always been a litre de noblesse, But 


poet’s prose 

Susan Sontag 


in the Romantic era. the poets nobility 
ceased to be synonymous with mere 
superiority and acquired an adversary 
role: the poet as the avatar of freedom. 
The Romantics invented the writer as 
hero, a figure centra! to Russian 
literature (which does not get 
under way until (he early nineteenth 
century); and. as it happens, history 
has made of rhetoric a reality. The 
great Russian writers are heroes - they 
nave no choice if they are to be great 
writers - and Russian literature has 
continued to breed Romantic notions 
of the poet. To the modern Russian 

f ioets, poetry defends nonconformity, 
reedom. individuality against the 
social, the wretched vulgar present, the 
communal drone. (It is as it prose in its 
true state were, finally, the State.) No 
wonder they go on insisting on the 
absoluteness of poetry and its radical 
difference from prose. 

Prose is to poetry, said Valdry, as 
walking is to dancing - romantic 
assumptions about poetry's inherent 
superiority hBrdly being confined lo 
the great Russian poets. For the poet to 
turn to prose, says Brodsky, is always a 
falling off, “like the shift from full 
gallop to a trot”. The contrast is not 
just one of velocity, of course, but of 
mass: lyric poetry's compactness 
versus the sheer extendedness of 
prose. (That virtuoso of extended 
prose, prose as the art of anti- 
laconicism, Gertrude Stein, said that 
poetry is nouns, prose is verbs. In other 
words, the distinctive genius of poetry 
is naming; that of prose, to show 
movement, process, time - there is no 
prose without past, present and 
future.) The collected prose of anv 


poetry's superiority. Brodsky writes: 
"the poet, in principle, is ‘higher’ than 
the prose writer . . . because a hard-up 
poet can sit down and compose an 
article, whereas in similar straits a 
prose writer would hardly give thought 
lo a poem". But the point surely is not 
that writing poetry is less well paid than 
writing prose but that it seems more 
special - the marginalizing of poetry 
and its audience; that what was once 
considered a normal skill, like playing 
a musical instrument, now seems the 
province of the difficult and the 
intimidating. 

One of the great events of twentieth- 
century literature has been tbe 
evolution.of a particular kind of prose: 
impatient, ardent, elliptical prose, 
usually in the first person, often using 
discontinuous or broken forms, that is 
mainly written by poets (or if not. by 
writers with the standard of poetrv in 


Global concerns 


• Henry Gifford 

Czeslaw Milosz 
:The Witness of Poetry 
12l£p. Harvard University Press. 

0 67495382 7 

In a poem, prefixed to his Charles Eliot 
' • Norton Lectures for 1981-82 Czeslaw 
Milosz describes a boy who. gazes 
intefitly back from a cart at the 
haymakers, He must try to take in that 
scene because from its fragments 
. J, hr P u Sh memoiy he will one day 
^ntpose / . . a world perfect at last. 
. * poem should warn those of us who 
oo not read Polish that we pre bound to 

• • miss full intimacy with Milosz’s mind if 

Wd him in prose arid in English. 
h>s criticism, like that of Eliot, 
■ sofem or Mandelstam, takes up issues 


sacred". So once more “the abolished 
customs are restored to their small 
fame”. He can see that the French 
poetry which dominated his youth 
could not have prepared him for what 
he must undergo. As Milosz remarked 
in Emperor of the Earth , the “less 
illustrious nations” have been obliged 
to take on "the vital task" from (hose 
formerly at the centre and now “grown 
slack ". 

His enlightenment came from a 
cousin - oddly enough, a French poet- 
Oscar Milosz, who died a few months 
before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and thus could hope more 
confidently than Czeslaw’s generation. 
For him poetry was actively engaged 
with what he called, not progress, but 
"Movement” in human affairs, being 
its “generator and guide". He rejected 
the notion of “pure poetry’’ which has 
to exclude not only- "religion, 

L.-I «... f till ” 


t ky Wroscifor othersquotedin 

i % ■ .TJ?, b 90K are plVotaI to the argument. ; 

; Atlnoijgh the . perspective of the 
r : '■ !® fafqoite properly) Polish, they 

!v 1 »»v!« n r!5u '■ concerns of poetry 

L ^tywhere in a world : brought, as he 

i' : fi iTi?’ 10 sha r°a Single culture which if 
“■ ■ r l -i? ' a P 8e 5 - cannot- look outride for 
* :■ < ^placement.. , •. . ; . 

1 * ‘'yotirig barbarian" Milosz came 

£ v ' :«^', c ? u . nt t es * others from backward 
It' Par “* “aapitBl of the 

S ‘ towards the simpler 

(;• they had left! behind them 
s • . for : . those ' who had 

&►■• universal, dazzled but 

F 'v ' a century l^ter, deeply 
fc : ' InPhS^i^?' 0 ^ 8 - 1 of t his generation 
K: - " todnlv he the truth 

^ S - .capital of the 
-OoraSio , paz 
I ' hiSMe^icd no longer 

[i. ; its crisis was that. 


philosophy, science, politics!;, but also 
commerce with other arts. -The modern 
poet, ,he declared;, had been parted; 
.from ■ f ‘the . great , burrtan - * family’’ ■ 
(Wordsworth’s “household of man’ )- 
He wrote with enthusiasm of "terrible 
responsibilities” which poetry must 
bear, of “/« grande, dm? populatre " and 
the need for initiation Into “the most 
profound • secret of the labouring 
masses, more thfrri ever alive, vibrant 
and- tormented.” . Oscar was (he 
spiritual contemporary, his cousin 
observes. . of Bla)ce and the Polish 
romantics. • ■ 

Following him Milosz defines poetry 
as "a passionate pursuit Of the Real . 
The capital letter may increase rather 
than disarm the scepticism of majiy 
readers, -But Milosz, like others in 
Eastern Europi; has seen how national 
disaster what ho, with Pasternaks 
cousin Olga Freldenbeig who s\nyived 
the .siege of Leningrad, • calls; a 
..reduction to “the biologica . 7 can. 
simplify Hfo most drastically. Basie 
human needs impose a hew hierarchy 
of values’. That is why Dostoevsky, 
whose great endeavour was fo find 
such a hierqrbhy In the "multi-layere<L 
reality , of bis, : should., ( be 


future.) The collected prose of any 
major poet who has written major 

K rose - ValCry, Rilke, Brecht, 
landelstam, Tsvetaeva - is far bulkier 
than their collected poems. There is 
something equivalent in literature to 
the prestige the Romantics conferred 
on thinness. 

That poets regularly produce prose, 
while prose writers rarely write poetry, 
is not, as Brodsky argues, evidence of 


exemplary, according to Milosz, for 
modern poets, In the midst of 
tribulations like those of Poland since 
1939 “poetry becomes as essential as 
bread/ 1 

However, when he looks at the work 
of contemporaries in Poland, his report 
is mainly negative. For many the 
experience of their time seems to have 
crushed out all meaning. The poets 
express that “European nihilism” 
foreseen by Nietzsche when all values 
have been destroyed. Even Zbigniew 
Herbert, whom Milosz admires, will 
envy a pebble for being immune to 
human “remorse” and “false warmth". 
Yet Milosz himself is committed, 
however cautiously, to hope. He can 
understand why Polish poets jn this 
time were impatient with classicism, 
which set up a glass wail of conventions 
between them and brule experience. 
Yet he suspects that the predominant 
“mfnbr mode” of pessimism In poetry 
today may itself be-,, another. 
„ cpQVentidh. : ^ \ yi,' 

’ ■ <iq J 1/ve in '4 ' world 

polluted bjf ’Scienijfit: ideas crudely 

B lied* such as serial Darwinism. 

dsz however believes in the 
recuperative eriergies of the race, and 
can see a way forward . which is 
paradoxically' also a way bach;.; 
Opening 'before, us. now is the vast*, 
dimension Of history. For that reason/ 
Cavafy Appeals to him .as a poet 
belonging to this very time, making the 
past . Wonderfully ' present and 
understanding the present through the 
past. . , Simone^ . Weil .(bought, that 
renewal could come “from the past; .if 
we love it”. Contemplating' it (as 1 with 
Keats’s “intensity” in which “fill 
disagreeables evaporate") we discover 
“pure 1 beauty”, arid Dostoevsky: 
maintained beauty Would; snVe^the 
world. T]huS liilrrianity can trtinstsnd 

itself, , . 

Milosz claims, that this .hope is 
^neither chimerical nor foolish. ' He 
has to confess that it is largely fouhded, 

: :.ini»Sekv ThlB' a KrtofAvPr it in* f lift 


writers with the standard of poetry in 
mind). For some poets, to write prose 
is to practise q genuinely different 
activity, to have a different (more 
persuasive, more reasonable) voice. 
The criticism and cultural journalism 
of Eliot and Auden and Paz, excellent 
as it is, is not written in poet’s prose. 
The criticism and occasional pieces of 
Mandelstam and Tsvetaeva are. In 
contrast to Mandelstam - who wrote 
criticism, journalism, a poetics 
(“Conversation about Dante"), a 
-novella ( The Egyptian Stamp), a 
memoir (The Noise of Time) - 
Tsvetaeva*s work in prose offers a 
narrower range of genres, a purer 
example of poet's prose. 

Poet’s prose not only has a particular 
fervour, density, velocity, fibre. It has 
a distinctive subject: the growth of the 
poet’s vocation. 

Typically, it takes the form of two 
kinds of narrative ot essay-narrative. 
One is directly autobiographical in 
character. The other, also in the shape 
of a memoir, is the portrait of another 
person, cither a fellow-writer (often of 
the older generation, and a mentor) or 
a beloved relative (usually a parent or 


often un triumphant transactions 
between the two. Poets' diaries - for 
example, Baudelaire’s or Blok's - 
abound with rules for protecting the 
poet self; desperate maxims of 
encouragement; accounts of dangers, 
discouragements, and defeats.) 

Most of the best pieces of 
Tsvetaeva' s prose have this subject: 
they are portraits of the self as poet. In 
the memoir of Max Voloshin, ‘‘A 
Living Word about a Living Man" 
(1933). Tsvetaeva evokes the 
bespectacled, defiant schoolgirl with a 
shaved head who had just published 
her first book of poems; Voloshin, an 
established poet and critic, having 
praised her book, arrived unan- 
nounced to call on her. (The year is 
1910 and Tsvetaeva is eighteen. Like 
most poets, unlike most prose writers, 
she was in precocious command of her 
•gifts.) The fond evocation of what she 
calls Voloshin's “insatiability for the 
genuine" is, of course. Tsvetaeva’s 
ayownl about herself. The more 
directly memoiristic texts are also 


accounts of the growth of the poet's 
vocation. “Mother and Music" (1935) 
describes the birth of the poet's 
lyricism through the household’s 
immersion in music; Tsvetaeva's 
mother was a pianist. “My Pushkin" 
(1937) recounts the birth of the poet's 
capacity for passion (and its peculiar 
hent - “all the passion in me for 
unhappy non-reciprocal love") by 
recalling the relation Tsvetaeva had. in 
the very earliest years of her 
childhood, with the image and legend 
of Pushkin. 

> Poet's prose is typically elegiac, 

5 retrospective.' It is as if the subject 
evoked belongs, by definition, to the 
^ vanished past. The occasion may be a 
literal death - the memoirs ot both 
a Voloshin and Bely. But it is not the 
, e tragedy of the exile, not even the 
• r atrocious privation and suffering 
endured by Tsvetaeva in exile and up 
)r to the time she returned to the Soviet 
)r Union in 1939 (where, now an internal 
i e axiJe^ she compiled. suicide in August 


grandparent;. Homage to athefl. is the nUo. she committed, sdade in August 
. complement to accounts; of oneself:' me • thatflccoupls ftir this elegiac 


poet Issavod from vulgar egoism by the 
. strength , and purity ■ of nls or. her 
admirations. In paying homage to the 
important models and evoking the 
decisive, encounters, both id. real life 
and in' literature, .(he ’writer is 
enunciating the standards by which (he 
Self is to be judged. 

Poet's prose is mostly about being a 

E oet. And to write such autb- 
iography, as to be a' poet; requires n 
mythology of the self. The self 
describedis the poet self, to which the 
daily self (and others) are, often 
ruthlessly sacrificed. The poet self is 
the real ^elf, the other one is the 
carrier; and whetl the poet self dies; the 
person dies. (To have two selves is the 
definition of a pathetic fate.) Much of 
poet's prose - particularly in the 
memoiristic form -’is devoted to 
chronicling the triumphant emergence 
of the poet self. (In the -journal, or 
diary, tne other major genre of poet’s 
prose, the focus is on the gap between 
the poet and the daily sell, and the 


register;; In prose the poet Is' always 
mourning a lost Eden; asking memoiy 
to' speak, or sob; , 

A poet's prose is the autobiography 
of ardour. All of Tsvetaeva's wprk is an 
argument for rapture;. and for genius, 
that is, for hierarchy: a poetics Of the 
Promethean. .“Our whole relation to 
art is an exception in favour of genius”, 
as Tsvetaeva wrote in her stupendous 
essay, “Art -In the Light of 
Conscience”. To be a. poet is a stale of 
being, elevated being; Tsvetaeva 
speaks of her love ■ for ' "what is 
highest". There is the same quality of 
emotiona 1 soaring in her prose as in her 
poetry: no modern writer takes one as 
close to an experience of sublimity. As 
Tsvetaeva points put, “no one has ever 
stepped twice into the same river. But 
did anyone ever step twice into the. 
same book?" 

This Is taken from Susan Sonrag's intro- 
duction to A Captive Spirit: Selected 
Prose by Marina Tsvetaeva to be 
published by Virago bn November 24. 


"A riveting, good and 1 psychologically faultless 
) read, horrifyingly funny” \ r 

. I-' ; -i ■ ; *! Ghiristophdf I Yotfaworih, .The Guardian- ! 

' 

•/■'■' ; s Vi ! . - Cay Fifth, The Financial Times 
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The repertoire enlarged 



tour, writing to her almost daily in 
In rlifli Phornnilr terms which at first suggest n youthful 

JUtUUi hero-worship, but soon mature into the 

■ great and enduring passion of his life. 

Joan Chissell, He too put her into his music, 

C,„a Schumann: A Dedicated Spin, 

232pp. Hamish Hamilton. £15. her musical portrait in the slow move- 

0 241 10367 3 ment of the D minor Piano Concerto, 

“ and for forty years consulting her on 

Though she was one of the great the revision of all his compositions, 
nineteenth-century pianists in her own Q ara herself saw her role primarily 

right - as a child prodigy she was interpreter of the works of others, 

compared favourably with Liszt and t h 0U gh her own mature compositions, 
Thalberg - a biography of Qara too few in number, include a fine Piano 
Schumann inevitably takes jnuch .of its Trio which is stm performed. When 
interest from her !JJJ she resumed active concert touring 

°? J he e cS!l!!S-n5®*S af,er Schumann's death, she worked 

of Romantic music. L ® ™ ceaselessly to introduce his music into 

Brahms. Virtually cverythmg Schu- coaEcrt repertoire, and she used 
mann wrote between 1834 1 and 1840. her t pop Jj arity t0 hefp establish 
the year of his marriage jo Clara - and the ma j or tradition that still forms the 
that includes almost all his solo P ano COre 0 { t j, c pianist’s repertoire today, 
music, and the great song cycles or 1840 r r 

- was composed for Clara, or was She became a powerful figure in 
meant as a portrait of her, often musical circles on tne Continent and in 
incorporating themes from her own England, defending classical form 
compositions (pleasing but slight acai nst what was seen as the un- 
soiree pieces rushed mto print by her disciplined self-indulgence of Liszt 
ambitious father). Robert Schauffler anc j Wagner (Shaw saw her as a force 
persuasively analysed all three piano f 0r a sterile conservatism), and 
sonatas and the great C major Fa ntasie insisting in her leaching and per- 
as an extended development of a single farmance that interpretation must 
Clara theme (a five-note falling always serve the music, rather than 
phrase or a turn representing her provide an excuse for virtuoso display, 
name), and Enc Sams has identified . 

SfKJ* SKnSf.S’ ."hi! Sin Joan Chilli provides an extremely 

the songs, which constitute a bidden informative, scrupulously detailed and 

S b h eX VV hC WOrdS 0f Ke,nc 0T lucid account of Clara Schumann’s 
Eichendorff. musical life - the early training by her 

The music of Brahms, too, is always father Friedrich Wieck, the concert 
associated with the name of Clara programmes (1,300 of them carefully 
Schumann. Brahms presented himself saved by. the family), the tours of 
to Schumann ana Clara with . an England and Russia, the- prodigious 
introduction from Joachim when he repertoire, the tributes of pupils like 
was twenty, only a few months before Fanny Davies who carried on the 
Schumann's final breakdown, Brahms “Schumann" tradition. The inner life 
then became Clara's chief emotional comes through in 
support, taking care of the seven from Clara’s diaries 
surviving children when she went on in lurn-of-the-cen 

.. 

Musical offshoots 


which document the long struggle with 
her father over Schumann’s courtship, 
her happiness in mnrriage, her laments 
about tne difficulty of finding time to 

f practise, the endless pregnancies, the 
irsf alarms over Schumann's health, 
the tragedy of his illness and death. 

More personal questions Jonn 
Chissell treats with a discretion 
admirable in a fellow music-lover 
but somewhat disappointing in n 
biographer. In a letter to her children 


explaining her friendship with Brahms, 
Clara complained bitterly of “petty 
and envious souls" who might cast 
aspersions on their relations. Common 
sense suggests that their relations were 
essentially as Clara described them - 
but the relationship was us stormy as 
any sexual relationship could Have 
been, and might have been examined 
with a more critical eye. 

In choosing to minimize (he con- 
troversy surrounding Schumann's 
illness,' Chissell is perhaps too 
fastidious, for much of Clara's energy 
was spent, first, in denying rumours 
that Schumann was suffering from 
mental or physical deterioration, 
second, in suppressing any hint that his 
breakdown might have been syphilitic 
in origin. Yet sne must have had to deal 
privately with tormenting questions 
about her own children, their ill- 
nesses and early deaths. Schumann's 
Tagebtlcher, published in Oerman in 
1971 but not yet translated, provide a 
graphic account of his first attack of 
syphilis, his treatment and apparent 
recovery, all of which occurred while 
he was a lodger in Wieck’s house and 
his pupil. There are also several 
references to a young woman named 
Christel or Charitas (in her Davids- 
bund persona), who appears here 
only in passing. Clara seems to 
have met her at least once, and 
probably had more knowledge of this 
side ot 'Schumann’s life (which, after 
all, impinged directly on ner own life 


in fateful ways) than she or her biog- 
raphers would care to admit. 

In spite of the impression of grain 
dignity which Clam made in later 
years, her life was an extremely 
turbulent one. crossed by tragedies 
almost beyond hearing. The "wild 
passion" which Schumann described in 
the voung Cliiru, and which lie caught 
in bis musical portrait of her in 
Carmmi/, must have continued to 
simmer throughout her married life, 
flaring out later on in her quarrels with 
Brahms. Her “marriage diary” right 
from the start records her despair at 
Robert's imagined coldness, her 
struggle to reconcile her devotion to his 
creative genius with her own needs as 
an artist. She must have been “a 
dedicated spirit” - she could not 
possibly have carried on a performer's 
life through eight pregnancies and the 
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THjeNew Grove Handel 
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other reference material. The blurb Dictionary each notable member of the 
goes on to speak of the texts having family - several of Johann Sebastian's 
been expanded and updated for book ancestors as well as his progeny - 
publication. . In some measure this is receives a separate ehtry. This is 
true. Maurice Brown , for example, has exactly how the material 1 b presented in 
added two new pieces in the Schubert this book, emphasizing even more 
volume,, one dealing specifically with , forcefully what an amazing dynasty the 
B^®®t spngcyclcs, Dleschdtie Bach family was over a period of nearly 
Milllerin and Die Wlnterreise, the other 300 years; 1 

devoted to his church and choral ■/ . .- •' • 


music. For the most part, though, text 
revisions do not amount to much more 
than editorial window-dressing. The 
bulk of the material has lust been lifted 
bodily from its place in the Dictionary. 

The publishers acknowledge that the 
content of each title is now appearing 
In a form for which ..presumably, it was 
; not originally intended. In a standard- 
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Stanley. Sadie 

.’The New Grave Mozart- . 

347 pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
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30p years. ' •' 

.Apart from such editorial matters, 
the transplanting of copy from the 
large two-column format of. the 
Dictionary to the much smaller |iagc 
area of this series has carried with 
it , some problems of production. 
Illustrations are .nearly all either 
enlarged or reduced in size. This has 
not mattered much, except ia those 
cases where there has beep no practical 
alternative but lo'print them sideways 
on to. the page, unhappily, this latter 
solution has also been applied to the 
long lists of each composer's works. In 
the case of Haydn, whose list of 


•' inevitably gives, them a character 'long lists of each composer’s works. In 
somewhat different from that of books the case of Haydn, whose list of 
conceived as such. U does indeed. In compositions is longer even than those 
the context of the Dictionary Ihey may of J. S. Bach or Handel, eighty-six 
.: be regarded ns; very substantial pages of the book have been printed in 
entries. Nevertheless, they are highly this inconvenient way. • 
condensed, and uniform In stylo, me catalogue, of work, themselves 


uniform 




deaths of husband and children, if & 
had not had extraordinary strefi 
character and will. But the mE 
that shaped her life are glossed Sj 

nr* V. ,,Iy | h< - ccntral Passioosbe 

the difficult relations win Liszt art 

Wagner and even with the adored 
Mendelssohn, whose hostility ia 
Schumann may have had to do with 1 
suspicion of antisemitism, for ru* 
there is some evidence in Schurann's 
domes. Absorbing as this biography 
will he to music-lovers, there is not a 
word of it which Clara herself would 
not have approved - which sumsa 
that it cannot be the whole story 

One small quibble: the ustfo] 
quotations from Clara’s composition! 
could have been supplemented by 1 
discography and a list of editions 
currently 111 print, which do 
though they are hard to come by. 


A tradition established 
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dmea.^ye {he nickname •(‘Letter V**; 

vfiy. Regret 
po mention of. the 
The String Qiiartet 
... 6 iw2;|s<mlyn6tcd 
Wnet, ; • ’though 
without explaining, hep*; or in the rp sUd 

nickname is. 
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Patrick Carnegy - 

Heinrich Porges 

Wagner Rehearsing Ihc ‘Ring 1 : An 
Eye-Witness Account of the Stage 
Rehearsals of the First Bayreuth 
Festival 

Translated by Robert L. Jacobs 
145^j). Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23722 X 

While there is no lack of ear and eye- 
witness accounts of its premiere in 
1876, their authors were usually loo 
stupefied by the Rin$ to pay over-much 
attention to detail. Wagner and 
Gosima recorded their own views of 
what came off and what didn’t, but 
these too fail to give a rounded picture; 
the period of the first festival, August 
13-30, 1876, occupies barely two 

B rimed pages in Coslma's Diaries. 
lence the importance of the bar-by- 
bar report - with 4 1 1 music examples - 
left by Heinrich Porges, Die littnncn- 
proben zu den Bayrcutbcr Feslspleien 
des Jahres 1876. a' rare book even in 
German, which has now been expertly 
translated by Robert L. Jacobs under 
the title Wagnfr Rehearsing the ' Ring '. 

Porges was a trusted musical 
assistant of Wagner, and after the 
composer’s death of Cosima ton. He 
coached the Flowormaidons at the first 
performance of Parsifal, prompting 
the composer to christen him 
“Blumenvaicr”. Wagner hnd singled 
Porges out ns the Ring's chronicler as 
early as 1872, two years before: tltc 
score was finished: “I wnnt you to 
follow all my rehearsals very closely 
. . . and to note down cvcything f say, 
even the smallest details, . about the 
interpretation and performance of our 
work, so that a tradition goes down in 
writing." While . the reliability of 
Porges s account' is not in serious 
doubt, there is some element of 
uncertainty in that we cannot be sure 
when he wrote it up. For it did not 
begin to appear in print until 1880 and 
was not completed until 1896 (and 
probably then only because that was 
when the Ring returned for the first 
tjme to Bayreqth); . ? . 

: ..ferges has most to' tell us about hoW 
r ya^ftet wanted the music played and 
*bhg. This waspiaracularlytifepessary in 
that Hans Richter’s tempt were often ot 
odds with the composer’s wishes and 
the record had to be set straight. In this 
. Porges is playing the reporter 
Who knows what the-speaker ought to 
have . said. : As j; though anticipat- 
ing: those who Uk« to ; bemoan the 
- "repetitiveness" • of- the lelimotivs, 
Wagner stressed : that there | were 
immense differences in how they were 
depJoyed!:n«wheriUie [Valhalla] motive 


never upsetting or swamping - ora 
and over again he employed thu 
image.” The composer’s emphasis 00 
“mimetic-dramatic naturalness" is i , 
reminder of how hard most nineteeaib- 
century singers found it to identify vhh 
any role other than that of their on 
ego. Wagner, whose histrionic nR m 
as supremely developed as Mozarfi 
must have suffered over and overagM 
at what singers failed to see andprojtf 
in their roles. 

In large measure Porges*s tale is tho 
of the Ring as Wagner, or of Waanera 
the Ring - it hardly matters which. “Hr 
could, as if by magic", says Porges, 
"assume at a stroke any role in am 
situation - indeed, in the rehearsBhof 
the Ring he demonstrated Ihre 
powers so fully it wns as though be 
himself were the ‘total actor off« 
entire druinu." 

Here and there are clues about 
the music should relate to tbe 
spectacle. “It must be a matter ot 
principle never, except In wry rut 
cuscs, to transform scenic effects io» 


rtuuiiniw , # . L 

is but the opened eye of the scow. 
Wagner nl lowed the scenic en«6 W 
"border on the pictorial only 
“nfter some decisive happening* ■ 
uction seems to • w 

down . 

Porges's descriptions of the 
are extraordinarily pp*A' 
instance of Frickn protesting Wore 
ucquicscenee in Siegniund ■ij . 
linuc's incest: "As she gjMj: 
questions in tones of noble liwSs, 

. . , Friekn’s movements becwjje nw 
nmi she should lenn, back wtb, 
outstretched. Slic hokte thb ll 2JJ 
stunce for some time. {J* r ^ 
with this sort of rabnc was itet coaj 
imposed it on subsequent Fncw 5 - 
gospel acrordiig to Torres 
text in her religion pi l** 7 .• 
performance. 

Modem producers like ” 1 
Wagner and Palrice CMre . 
rightly fied such a sterile 
the Ring turns a new fare w • 
who performs or experiencesn-*^ 
won’t change the 

the Ring today, tho^h^ ^ 


of what the. great work row' . - . 1 ,; 
creator. , ~ • • — 

Eric Sams hasdrawn.^hP^^;. 
on his articles in the y : 
Dictionary of Zs\^ ] 

"Hugo Woir ■ «nd- 
Lietr (and op 

material included in the sew* j 
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ttlwjfr pfedia wp between the 
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matter of the 1A2 ■ 

piano hove been addeom flfecL 
Songs for voice and , 

more motifs, and . 


more moms, 1 -jay; »» . 

given In the introductory 

und writ fen comPPSa arc » rry.gk|p| 


and written compass are 

each song, with £ ate ? 
versions; and the 

and the commentane? ^ wolf a ■ : 
parallels -drawn between - j 
other, great ^ng-writerL ^ g . 
information onpoetshe 
sources,' Gerald Moore s 
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Fudging the facts 


William Broad and Nicholas 
Wade 

Betrayers of the Truth: Fraud and 
Deceit in the Halls of Science 
256pp. Century Publishing. £8.95. 

0 7126 0243 7 


A fraudulent scientist makes good 
journalistic copy, even if he is not as 
dangerous as a murdering doctor or a 
corrupt judge. The little list in “the 


scientific half of shame" is now growing 
at about the same rate as the list or 
Nobel prizewinners, and attracting 
similar notice from the attentive 
public. Two or three times a year, some 
wretched researcher is shown to have 
feked his experiments, or fabricated 
his data, or simply plagiarized the 
published work of others. Occasionally 
somebody unmasks some old rogue, 
now mercifully deceased, who rose to 
scientific eminence on a pack of lies. It 
is all very distressing. It gives one the 
shivers to think that a fearless seeker 
afier truth, like that admirable Dr 
Jekyll, should really be a grasping, 
cowardly, lying Hyde, polluting the 
sacred archives of knowledge, and 
Incidentally making a good living out of 
it at the taxpayers'^ expense. 

William Broad and Nicholas Wade 
are two of the most experienced 
reporters on science policy and politics 
io the United States. They probably 
did not embark on this book to convey 
such an ingenuous message, but like 
most of us who write for gain they may 
, have found that they lacked the moral 
fortitude not to play to the populist 
- gallery. When their work was 
published in America last year, it 
certainly got a noisy reception; the 
hissing of official science was drowned 
' In raucous cheering from the anti- 
science lobbies , delighted to have their 
suspicions confirmed and their 
: resentments justified. The reactions of 
the popular media in this country give 
■ the same false impression that this is 
, : just a book of sensational revelations. 

By lapsing occasionally into this 
tone, the authors have damaged what 
> could have been an excellent study of a 
. ' . very interesting subject. Of course it is 
! k "ot quite so new as they seem to 
£ think: several well-known novelists, 


the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for which 
Wade has been and Broad still is a staff 
writer. But it was certainly a good idea 
to brine this material together into a 
readable book. The official ideology of 
the scientist as an “honest seeker after 
truth" (etc etc) is unconvincing without 
some account of how to resist the 
temptations to these most grievous 
sins. The social psychology of science is 
a lop-sided discipline without some 
attention to its pathological aspects. 
Scientists and scholars are in need of a 
detailed description and interpretation 
of this deviant phenomenon. 

The primary message is, of course, 
that scientists are all too human. That 
is such a familiar fact of life that it was 
scarcely worth emphasizing it by 
reference to the way in which even the 
truly great - Ptolemy, Galileo, Newton 
- were not above fudging their facts to 
fit their theories. The interesting cases 
are the contemporary ones, where the 
authors are well informed on the 
essential facts and are not called on for 
historical insight into the mores of the 
distant past. And in all these cases it Is 
not the deceivers who deserve study, 
but their victims. The deceiver, after 
all, knows the whole situation he is in, 
and acts simply out of rational self- 
interest: the deceived, by their 
gullibility and their reactions to its 
exposure, reveal significant factors 
about themselves as individuals and as 
social actora. There is a treatise on the 
.sociology of science to be read from the 
story ot Cyril Burt, who completely 
obfuscated the study of the inheritance 
of intelligence by his fabricated data on 
identical twins, or of Mark Spector, 
who bamboozled some of the greatest 
experts in cancer research with 
cunningly faked experiments. 

The traditional ethos of science is 
unashamedly individualistic. U is not 
surprising that people are tempted to 
help themselves into a cosy 
appointment and even a bit of glory. 
But how is this to be achieved? 
Science, after all, is a hypercritical 
profession, where . eveiy thing ; is. 


John Ziman 

years without fear of investigation. The .and how much mischief does it cause? 
prime characteristic of most scientific The authors list fifteen notorious cases 
deceptionists is their ability to in the past decade; these are an 
manipulate people around them to infinitesimal proportion of the 
cover up their quite evident deficiences hundreds of thousands of scientists 
of performance. Elias Alsabti had now at work, and are clearly of no 


already conned several Middle Eastern significance in the enterprise as a 
governments in various wavs before whole. But Broad and Wade go on to 
moving from one US medical research assert that this is merely the tip of a vast 
centre to the next, building up his mountain of deceit, covered up by 
publication list with a string of totally clouds of administrative obfuscation 
plagiarized papers on unimportant an d genteel denial. They also assert 
subjects in unimportant journals. As that the increasing number of publicly 
one of his victims ruefully told a admitted cases is evidence that 
reporter: “We got taken in. But if other scientists are being driven further into 
people think they wouldn't have, deceit by growing pressures of 
they re wrong.” Even Burt was really competition for grants and jobs, 
playing the same game, using ruthlessly 

aggressive rhetonc against critics of his Here the authors have given in to the 
theories in order to divert attention journalistic temptation to sensatlonat 
from their transDarent v boeus exaggeration. Trieir estimates of the 


from their transparently bogus exaggeration. Their estimates of the 
statistical foundation. Spector was an prevalence of fraud are extrapolated 
accomplished cheat and convicted for beyond reliable evidence, and are 
cheque forger, clever enough to exploit wildly inconsistent with the personal 
the wishful thinking of an elderly experience of most active scientists. Of 
patron, who was proud of “the son 1 course, there can be few scientists who 
never had", and who claimed to havq five up to the ideal of utterly 
corroborated his most cherished scrupulous, totally objective. 


craft, where the uncertainty of one's 
own results is for more obvious than 
the dubious reputation of a colleague. 

Nevertheless, as philosophers and 
sociologists of science are begining to 
realize, the truth of science is not to be 
discovered at any single point in the 
map of knowledge, but belongs, if at 
all. to the map as a whole. It Is the 
self-consistency of the overall network 
of facts and theories, bound together in 
all sorts of ways, (hat makes it strong 
and powerful. A gross fraud, such as 
Burt's, can distort this network 
seriously for a while, but eventually the 
contradictions with soundly crafted 
research become apparent; it ia 
checked and given the boot. Broad and 
Wade spend too much of their breath 
attacking obsolete philosophical 
notioris, apparently unaware of this 
new metascienrific insight which would 
have made sense of most of their 
observations. 

The absolute honesty of scientists 
may not be n matter for deep concern 
at present, but any suggestion that 
fraud is becoming much more 
prevalent has to be considered 


corroborated his most cherished scrupulous, totally objective, at present, but any suggestion that 
scientific hypothesis. painstakingly thorough and positive fraud is becoming much more 

Broad and Wade offer plenty of u° nes ty projected by the traditional prevalent has to be considered 
evidence for the notorious tendency of Oology, but that does not mean that seriously. The direct evidence on this 
scientists towards seif-decent ion the y are oblivious to these moral point is very unreliable; it may be, 
which often makes them absurdly imperatives and knowingly present simply, that emphatic demands for 
ri ihlc Thev also Saslze the false or fabricated results for personal public accountability and social 

advantage. It is wiser to count the responsibility in the practice of 


Lh rfgnt' TSte h n 
which makes members of the hinher rninor sins such as failing to cite a 

strata of science almost immune Som relevant sourae or preserd^ 

^^^lo^JrThfch “i t"r°s? e 

factor jJL, obscurities, misinterpretations and 


nrnton, 3 Znl Vnetor obscurities, misinterpretations and 

L the bwe? rani Confldnni in their °. ther . un i ntent i °n .l lm g i fect i on. ,h, t 
opinions, and vain of their sagacity, top cloud the face o{ sc,cntlfic truth, 
scientists are often peculiarly fearful of Tolerance of such imperfections is 
admittine to a folly. Gratifying their not onlv humane: it also recognizes the 


Including William Cooper in The 
Struggles of Albert Woods , and C. P. 
Snow in The Search , long ago exposed 
the seamy side of the scientific life in 
quasi-fictlonal form. Nor is this a work 


Snow in The Search , l< 
the seamy side of the 


Search , long ago exposed 
de of the scientific life in 


of original scholarship. Most Of the 
^al-life .cases were reported at length • 
to Science, the weekly publication of 


supposed to get checked three times 
over. The pride of the academic world 
Is that it is not bureaucratically 
organized, but a demcratic community 
held together by unwritten conventions 
and uncodified norms, where virtue is 
rewarded by public esteem, and vices 
are discouraged by loss of personal 
credibility. In reality, it is a loosely 
structured oligarchy, where 
responsibility anq .influence are 
irregularly distributed and ill-defined. 
This is just th i sort of system where the 
confidence trickster can flourish for 


scientists are often peculiarly fearful of Tolerance of such imperfections is 
admitting to a folly. Gratifying their not only humane: it also recognizes the 
egos with a bevy of students and sociological principle that the 
assistants, taking on too many research reliability of scientific knowledge does 
problems and juggling with too many not derive from the personal qualities 
administrative responsibilities, they of scientists, but from their 
are tempted to skimp their duties as interpersonal relations. Broad and 
patrons and colleagues in research. Wade correctly emphasize that science 
Broad and Wade are too sweeping In is ruled, not by a Hidden Hand, but by 
their discussion of the allocation of an “Invisible Boot", which eventually 
credit between senior and junior rubbishes and discreetly disposes of 
researchers working on the same erroneous data, and discontinued 
project, .which has always been an theories.. This; boot doea ; not /always 
uncertain , and ■ contentious > ethical Jdck as hard and as accurately ps is 
issuer, but they .rightly point fd the sometimes suppose^ , One of t he pjos t 
exploitation and corruption that can interesting general points to etrierge 
develop When scientific reputatiori is from the study of scientific fraud is that 
closely coupled With managerial, experiments and observations are 
authority. In this context they might seldom deliberately replicated,, as 
have referred to Mark Popoysky’s philosophers have usually supposed, so 
strictures on Soviet science, where a that false data ard not immediately 
strongly hierarchical institutional exposed. Even when a research claim is 


t mese moral point is very unreliable; it may be, 
vingly present simply, that emphatic demands for 
Its for personal public accountability and social 
to count the responsibility in the practice of 
iling to cite a research bring more cases than before 
ienting the data Into the limelight. Science is now a 
sory, olongwith much grander enterprise, much nearer 
ssions, follies, to the centre of national life, and much 
(relations and more subject to public scrutiny, 
perfections that Perhaps it is also getting tougher and 
tific truth. more competitive, and its traditional 
individualism has to adapt to collective 
rt'Se fate and 

e that the If science is. indeed, getting less 
knowledge does honest, can anything be done about it? 
:rsonal qualities Nobody who understands how it works 
from their would suggest that it could be 
ns. Broad and policed by some formal institutional 
isize that science device going beyond the traditional 
len Hand, but by mechanisms of peer review, referee 
vhich eventually reports, and the open . critical 
clly disposes of literature. But one should not discount 
d discontinued the ethos, of the individual researcher 
ioes . not always % : r as> major factor fn:tb*'rieajtfr aP th©'- 
ficciiralely »s Is .. enterprise as a wJ)6Je t A great deaf s|ilJ - 


structure is customary. 


not confirmed' in a later experiment- by 


Psychologically speaking, it is thus another scientist, there are usually 
quite Inevitable that a certain amount innumerable better explanations to be 
of outright fraud should occur in considered before one would suspect 
science: but what is its prevalence, deliberate fraud. Research is a. taxing 


depends upon the superego fostered by 
years of training, the stilt small voice 
insisting' that one must not skimp, one’s 
work, ond must get. it right; one must 
tell it as it is, however unprofitable to 
oneself in the short run,' People are not. 
borp like that, but there must be a base 
for : the scientific ethos . within (he 
person, as it is developed from infancy. 
The study of deceit in science should 
really expand into a. study . of the 
practical ethics of society a( large ,;since 
that js where scientists mostly five. 


ine it whole 


Roger Cooler 

Samuel Hahnemann . 

OjVnon of'Medtclne 
Translated by Jost KQrizli, Alain 
Naurid, and Peter P6n(jleton ; 

v. 


of. 8 “people’s medicine” that has 
frequently surrounded the practice- 
Though always ' more upper and 
middle-class than plebeian, homo- 
eopathy's relatively easy grasp and 
skre application have allowed it to 
be construed as democratically open to 
all, in contrast to the (‘hoarded”, often 
arcane and often lethal knowledge of 
medical dittos. Thus homoeopathy has 
often served not just as a therapeutic, 


^w so-called “nito^atw tSEtZk but as 0 Social and polfoc?} JjntoBft 
leoku.l to . merhRfllcal aooroach to sickness and 


and only indication that can auide . . . 
to the choice of the remedy . . , 

Yet, paradoxically, the, Organon 
itself, the foundation of homoeopathic 
medicine , has played little direct role in 
homoeopathy’s appeal a$d popularity. 
Published In 1810 as the Organon tier 
ratlonellen Htllkyride (thereafter, in 
five editions during the author’s life, as 
the Organon of Jhe Healing Art), the: 
book: was a failure ; 


.. Alignment-' the combination of the T' h« ve alwa^bh' 

■■ wqora. of f'like’ cures like” and the homoeopaths have always on 

■ ■ W|1 ^ "spirit-like vital force (dynamis) 
SO-.foo; : hpve.i. farriers, . ^mating the material human 

W- bdusewivps, the, organism’' (fully .reflecting . thi 

■ i Manufacturers* influence of latieighteenth-ceotury 

- though' often for naturphllosophie) ', . considered • as 
In the past the the need for lhe physician to 

pay careful attention tp f - pw.padents . 

StrOnS rSCnmirMThHJillnr , 1 1 thni ,frh' ’ £ ntot ' flOllviliCS. 


greatest systeih-btilldCr in . medicine 
since John Brotta and William Cullen, 
it was greeted with indifference and 
derision. To . some extent this, was 
deserved; although Hahnemann was a 
gifted physician ahd 'ifcli-read and 
published In chemistry, botany arid 
medical therapeutics. His ,.took. : Wa? ; , 
pretentiously writteri'On the aphoristic 
style of Hippocrates), was Immodest irt : 
Its claims tq originality, unscrupulous; 

In many of its assertion? and reckless ln ; : 
qiany of Its conclusion?, frequently 
dogmatic,: intolerant, of ‘‘perverted 
allopathic bunglers", dlsdatnfui of the . 
neqd for .Scientific. • legitimaty, 
"repetitious^ and overburdened -with: _ 
pedantic footnote? .(which frequently.r ; 
■ are':: lohfc than ;/fhe qphdrisms- :; 
themselves). •: 


to an already established faith. 
Significantly, the standard English 
version of tne' Organon - a translation 
of the fifth edition of 1833 ~ did npt- 
appear until- 1849, the year of the 
establishment of • the London 
Homoeopathic Hospital ..at ■ the' 
culmination of the first - phase of the 
movement in England. Even _ then, 
the translator sought to apologize for 
. the author*' “peculiar physiological . 

.j. \ n ■./ \\ •••! 


Well ahead of his time (and .to a large 

extent our own), Hahnetiiann insisted 

In tee Organon that ft® the ‘ -f ' 


This renders the book all the .mbre . 
fascinating historically, but also helps 
to explain why ;hopioeopaths them- 
selves have traditionally - kept ; it- • 


death at the. age of 88, and only first 
published in 1921) likewise come? to us 
on the heels of what its translator^ refer . 
to as'"$ roost rcnrfarkable reawa^cning :' 
of. interest in homoeopathy during t he 
liasjl- lei} years". Tliere are no caveats • 
her©, howevdr; apbrbaching lho spirit - 
of- Hahnemann hlriself, rathef; .the , 
translators prophesy that the Orggnon 
‘.'may iri .timo be wfdely recognized-M ; 
one of'ihcr most irnportnni bpoks'in t|ie • 
:entjre:r hlstriry of. medfofoa” ; J- - a . 
prediction fputideil ^.orr: ■ tile further, 
expectation r.that homoeopathy will 
eventual ly "turn out to. be ■ ihq nbw. -. 
| medicine of th? world”. One somehow 

■ doubts both claims, if only because so :• 

much of wliat Hahnemann wrote (as . 
for. example; bn the J^dynarijc . 
contagion of fchroplo miasma") and the 
w6y he wrote it, is meaningless outsjde . 
the social aria therapautjq context’ In ; 
which, It wad written,' | ; •. . - 

. Nevertheless, one; must be-grat?ful 

: ' V'.'| • ?•'•* •/; j.' , 

■ ./A*:- -Aw-t* •- 

-ri v »...Vv ;'V. i 


to tho Hahnemann Foundation of 
California, for commissioning a 
complete new translation of ihuflong 
unavailable classic. There is not ana . 
cannot be another authentic source for 
the principles and practice .of 
homoeopathy, nor any . work that 
better' Captures the spirit arid fore? of./.^- 
Hahnemann'? polemic. Whether read .-, 
historically •. for j insight into the 
theoretical and: practical state / .of ^ 
medicine at the end of thje eighteentlt. 
century, or, ip the light of modern 
high-tech medicine, os a, valuable tract 
bn the holistic humanist approach to 
illness, the Organon is rewarding. 
Intended for the public and the 
homoeopathic profession, this edition . 
should also be .of use to scholars 
interested in. the nature, filiation and 
social nnd cultural ’ significance of 
. Hahnemann's; ideas in their own time. • 

The pub Usher* have assisted by offering ; 
the book at p reljiv?ly homoeopathic 
priepi,-;. • 

T . 'I' V. 1 . 1 . ’ ■'» . — rf T*- - 

TfiefUgM Fantastic-. hy Petcr M^son 
(24^p. Policnri Bqoks. $2 .95. 0 14. 
022449 1) alves an Hccount ,of. the. 
process - by which the discoveries ■ 
associated with light, light waves and . 
th? lens led to’ the. Industrial and - 
domestic inventions bf suth things .as . 
Spectacles, >(-r?ys, cameras, electric 
light I rig, .lasers, dnd television. Each 
chapter ,is devoted to a particular 
adaptation of scientific principle siich 
aji tne I irik between the installation of 
’ electric light and f)ie discovery of radio 
ahd television; ‘Z. v . 

i* ;v ' 1, — '' 

:J.} ;\y - ; . 
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Drowning in the shallows 


Michael Tanner 

Bryan Magee 

The Philosophy of Schopenhauer 
400pp. Oxford: CJBrendon Press. 
£17.50. 

Q 19 824673 0 

During the past twenty years there has 
been a trickle of interest in Anglo- 
American philosophical circles in 
Schopenhauer, inspired (if that's the 
word) by two not wholly convergent 
concerns: first, the feeling that he 


might turn out to be a culpably 
neglected major philosopher; second, 
the fact that at an early stage of his 
development Wittgenstein was more 
interested in him than in any other 
philosopher. In 1963 Patrick Gardiner 
produced his Penguin book on 
Schopenhauer, a characteristic 
example of the way that it was felt, at 
that time and place, that the history of 
philosophy before this century should 
be pursued. Schopenhauers most 
spectacular metaphysical, ethical and 
aesthetic views were regarded as 
excessive statements of insights that in 
a more modest, not to say trite form 
might prove to be acceptable; and not 
only acceptable, but precursive of < 
some of Wittgenstein's later views. The 
question or influence was not 

considered, no doubt largely because 
Wittgenstein's interest in and 

admiration for Schopenhauer had, by i 
the time he came to work on his later • 
philosophy, wholly evaporated. The 
impact of Gardiners book is 

dispiriting; Schopenhauer Is taken out, 
dusted, and may as well be put back. 

Indeed, for a considerable period he 
was. Not until 1980 did he receive 
further foil-length treatment. In the 
dutiful Arguments of the Philosophers ■ 
series. David Hamlyn, writing in 
abominable prose, gave most attention 
to ' the least rewarding parts of 
Schopenhauer's system, and very little 
tO ' Ws ’ ethlcal, and especially his ' 
aesthetic, views. The concluding 
sentence of Hamlyn's book, “A great 
mind indeed", comes with comic 
inconsequentiality after everything 
that precedes it. Shortly after Hamlyn, 
Michael Fox edited Schopenhauer: His 
Philosophical Achievement, an odd 
assortment of bits of books published 
over the last fifty years, together with a 
few specially commissioned articles. - 
Once again, the total effect 'was glum, 
and hot in the way the great pessimist 
would have wished. Significantly, the 
most enthusiastic piece in it is a 
truncated version or Thomas Mann’s 
essay which can be found In full in 
Essay sqf Three Decades. As always, it , 
is a creative, artist who Finds most 
stimulus in', the lending pessimist of 
pderh Western thought. 

Now cpmes Bryan Magee’s full-scale 
treatment of Schopenhauer, to whom 
the. author « “more indebted , . . for 
the insights-!- have gained through hifc 
“*■ “^oWithan words - can express'* 
)■' This Statement; rather- like 
amlyn’s l .sotonds , :odd corning at the 
end df a .chapter which altos some 
devastating bul also obvious CritidsmS 


at mp$t ipE Schopeptfaue] 
doctrines. However, it is 
the •' fnost problematic 
Magee's book. Take hirst the- tope 
one- 6f ,sb!efohV dhtyctfo humourless 
baM"- •- 


distinguished figures who have failed 
to grasp his points. “Once, in Karl 
Poppers living-room, I asked him 
..." (p79) or, giving the tone more 
completely (p3I4), 

I once asked [Ryle] if he realized he 
had been unequivocally anticipated 
... by Schopenhauer .... I do not 
think I have ever known a man 
whose word I would more 
confidently trust. On the other hand 
he did once say to me that the frame 
of mind in which he hBd written The 
Concept of Mind was a strange one, 
and not at all normal to him. Even as 
he said it there was a note of surprise 
at himself In his voice. It suggested to 
me that a good deal of the book 
derived from sources and drives in 
his mind that were normally 
unconscious to him. (For the matter 
of that, I believe this to be (rue of 
most creative work, especially if it 
has the animal vitality and drive that 
Ryle’s had). 

Other readers may have a higher 
tolerance for this combination of the 
chatty and the portentous, emerging as 
platitude, than I can muster.. 

But to the philosophical substance of 
Magee’s book. Schopenhauer's 
pessimism (though in fact it is 
compromised at every 


compromised at every turn - a point 
Magee doesn’t make) is so much the 
most pronounced feature of his 
reputation, and so much stressed by 
him himself, that one expects major 
treatment of it. Early on Magee 
explains why he will disappoint that- 
expectation: "[It] is an elementary 


point in logic that no trufh claim can 
entail a value-ludaement. If a valid 


entail a value-judgement. If a valid 
argument has a value-judgement 
anywhere in its conclusions this can 
only mean that the same value- 
judgement was already to be found 
somewhere In the premisses: you 
cannot derive an Ms bad* from an Ms’. 
No general philosophy - no ontology, 
epistemology or logic - can entail 
pessimistic conclusions" (p!3). This Is 


criticism. Magee teems to be totally 
unaware here, as in most places 
elsewhere, of what has been going on 
in philosophy since the early 1950s, in 
spite of his Men of Ideas series, very 
often cited in Ids book. But to assert 
now, in an unexpanded way, the simple 
underivabllity of "value-judgements" 
firpm factual statements is to reduce 
one's philosophical credibility to zero. 
"Professional philosophers" are 
berated by Mngee for failing to realize 
what Is so apparent to him, but It 
certainly was not apparent, to 
Schopenhauer, Who unquestionably 
thought that Ins account of the World 
ns Will, in. conjunction with his account 
of the nature of willing, led ineluctably 
to pessimistic conclusions. So it isn't as 
.If commentators have misinterpreted 
Schopenhauer.- they' have merely 
followed hhj example 


pleasure is nothing more than the 
temporary cessation of pain, and that 
boredom is a pervasive terror of 
mankind, deal adequately with a view 
which, though certainly false and 
probably absurd, is too deeply 
embedded in his philosophy, as well as 
relating him in a most interesting way 
to Spinoza, to be simply dismissed with 
a couple of counter-examples. To treat 
Schopenhauer so is to regard him as 
shallow. 1 am inclined to think that he 
is shallow, but Magee, finding him very 
deep, is under an obligation to do 
something more than gesture towards 
psychopathology. 

The most sustained philosophical 
enterprise Magee undertakes is a 
defence of transcendental idealism. 
Kant invented it. but Schopenhauer - 
and this is one of the book's most 
striking claims - improved on him. It is 
an extraordinarily difficult view to get 
to grips with, of course, and Magee nas 
"to confess that it took me years of 
wrestling with it before 1 came 
anywhere near to [grasping its 
essentials]" (p83V Alas, nirtner years 
are required. Magee first states the 
doctrine after giving a brief and often 
hideously inaccurate account of 

f ihilosopny from Descartes to Hume, 
n his first formulation of it, on page 
67, it appears to be a straightforward 
view, tfiough one which gives rise to 
many problems. Magee is anxious to 
allay any worries about transcendental 
idealism's denying “empirical reality". 
But in attempting to explain how it 
doesn't, he is driven to helpless 
tautology: "The realist has somehow 
got it into his head that experience is 
being denied when, on the contrary, it 
is being insisted upon. Experience is 
experience is experience; it is not 
something else" (p84). It would be a 


seems to think that this gives him 
licence to characterize it as lie pleases. 
Having quoted Schopenhauer writing 
in his magnum opus that “for the 
present we must rest content ncu to 
understand the thing-in-ilsclf, for it can 
be ninde intelligible only by the 
following hook”, Mngcc nods u 
footnote: "This remark applies to my 
book too” (p34). Much later, when he 
is dealing with Schopenhauer’s 
influence on Richard Wagner, he tells 
us that “Lohengrin's true home is in 
some noumenal otherwhere" (p345), 
despite the fact that in the opera the 
hero arrives from his true home in a 
boat, and informs (he assembled 
company that the name of his 
"nountcnal otherwhere” is Monsalvat, 
where there is a community of Knights 
of the Grail, etc. This is in snitc of what 
Magee has said on page 310 that "after 
all it is almost impossible to sny 
anything about the noumenul". Earlier 
on Schopenhauer is praised for 


on Schopenhauer is praised for 
locating it correctly in the will , though 
he is also reprimanded - not , one might 


strange person indeed, realist or not, 
who disagreed with that. However, 
transcendental Idealism is also alleged, 
as by Its founder, to solve the 
antinomies of space, time and 
causality. How it does - how our 
ontributing these categories 
(supposing that we do) getB rid of such 
problems as either the infinity or 
nnitude of space, or the compatibility 
of freedom with universal causality, 
present - is never explained at all. 
Worse follows: the philosophical 
thesis of Idealism is claimed to receive 
endorsement from the physiological 
discoveries of modern science, and 
Schopenhauer is congratulated for 
having effected their marriage (pl04). 
At this level of elementary confusion 
no. serious attempt at sorting out br 
correction is possible. . . 

Having : embraced ’ transcendental 
Idealism, Magee confronts the 
question of the nature of the 
noumenal, that of which there can by 
definition be no experience and to 
Which no concepts can be applied. He 


feel, with adequate severity - for using 
that term in three senses, in the third 
and most important of which Magee 
says that it means simply “energy”. 
Once that modification has been 
affected, Schopenhauer can be hailed 
as the precursor of twentieth-century 
physics, as well as of Freud (since the 
Will can also be taken to be the 
Unconscious, in the psychoanalytic 
sense), and of Darwin; indeed, Magee 
confesses to “an active sense of loss" 
(pl8) when he contemplates 
Schopenhauer's dying before he nod a 
chance to read The Origin of Species. 

If one says that by the standards of 
professional philosophy Magee's book 
can't be taken seriously, he would no 
doubt reply that he, like 
Schopenhauer, is contemptuous of 
professional philosophers, though he 
evidently spends a good deal of time 
hobnobbing with them. In any case, 
whatever his envisaged audience, he 


creative artists, but also with hi. 
relationship to Buddhism and 
conjecture about his beginning J 
ending his post-pubescent life 2 
strong homosexual inclinations 
he viewed with horror '{h 
conjectured), though their presencek 
fully explicable in terms of ionS 
more bizarre pseudo-eminS 
assertions. The major philiwK 
influence is of course on WittgeK 
himself, whose remark that^C 
real depth starts, SchopenhuuN 
comes to an end" is quoted but w 
taken as seriously as it deserves to bt 
And although Magee is alwayseaierto 
provide supporting references fw his 
views, the one genuinely profeua] 
piece that has been written on this 
topic, A. Phillips Griffiths's 
“Wittgenstein, Schopenhauer, ni 
Ethics" (to be found in l/ndeniiwflM 
Wittgenstein, edited by 0. N. K 
Vesey) is not mentioned. 

The chief artistic influence, og 
Wagner, is discussed at great length 
but confusedly. At one point WBffnjj 
said to be an arch-ScnopeflhjiieTk 
work, because it embodies Ms 
“metaphysics of sexual love", though 
actually Wagner's claim to ‘'exteu, 
and in some details even lo correct’ 
Schopenhauer's system by preidriq 
salvation through sexual love (Letter 
to Mathilde Wesendonck of December 
1, 1858) has been accurate!) 

characterized by Erich Heller as “oa 
of the most revealing jokes in the 
history of ideas", amounting, » it 
docs, lo a complete reversal d 
Schopenhauer's views on the subject 
Later on, Magee more plausibly sect 
the central molive of knowledge 
through compassion, as tht figures a 
Parsifal, as Wagner's greatest into 
to the thinker he venerated above d 
others, largely because of the crwul 
place allotted to mink '0 
Schopenhauer's philosophy. Mbjks 
account of Schopenhauer's Inflow# 
on Nietzsche, on Thomas Maau. 


has a duty to it, in presenting and 
thinking through doctrines as difficult 
and .contentious as. transcendental 
idealism, which can’t be avoided by 
claiming that "in practice most people 
professionally concerned with 
philosophy grossly exaggerate the 


importance of arguments fp39). It 
'1 be the case that the great 

S hers are remembered 

/ for their views, rather than 
for the usually Very bad arguments 
which they mustered to support them. 


wipctt tney mustered to support incm. 
But that doesn't mean that arguments 
don't matter in philosophy all (hat 
much - rather (hat it is regrettable that 
the standard of argumentation has 
often been so poof. 

The last 150 pages of the hook nre 
devoted to eight appendixes, largely 
concerned with Schopenhauer's 
influence on subsequent thinkers nnd 


inland Thomas Hardy,, Tolstoy, and so w. 

difficult evcn " ona, " er " < 5? n i ecturC {JK 
ndenial nnywny who cares? - Pjjj 
ided bv Thomas, is much sketchier, and Owd 
tDconlc b y *e r 'OUS inaccuracies. The mo* 
^wftl, interesting question that can 
itp the all oul Schopenhauer, name V 
%) ft has had so little Impact on ph^osopkn 

m oreat and 80 much on creative artfos. ©fl 
'mliered of ‘bem of the highest intelM 
ierfhan calibre, is not broached. 

Summits After n scries of progreslwiy 
rt them . books on Schopenhauer , do « 

summits good one? I'm doubtful- doubtful^ 
all (hut nc Is n figure from whom w cm* 1 " 

tble dial much, why he Is, J 11 
ion has unsatisfactory n philo^tophera^yrt 
attractive to so mnny non-pragJP n ® 
can be found expressed « 
look nre greatest insight and . 

■ largely chanter "Pessimism and SjiwW- 
nhnuor's in Heller's book, The /ronfc 
cers nnd Short und wonderful, It w enou *"' 


. identifies 

metaphysical impulse" “a sertsfe Of 
astonishment that anything exists at 
all- Why is there something rather than 
(inqthing? That ■ there should'- be 
Anything 1* not, to us? an 1 Irishism, 
■ whEtt .,qne; would have ! expected. 

* i . what one would h&ve 
j r . 1} ;(p^l).' But why? On the 


The fine and the beneficial 

■ ■■; contemporary philosopher without ’ll 

Michael Woods • ; . Greek will demand with a rendering read 


•the.cla 


Michael Woods 

•Plato ; •• J ! " • 

HlppIftsMaJor : 

Translated, with Commentary and 
Essay by Paul Woodruff ' • 


contemporary philosopher -without 
Greek will demand with a rendering 
Into colloquial American English. The 
topic of the dialogue is the fine - 
Woodruffs -.sensible rendering of 
kalon. 


Him* Majoh^ta qpfce generally held 
npt JbJ* by Paid ’Woodruff, id 

fop afguihentsjjor 


There is an analysis of the negative 
arguments ' deployed against the 
• ..sequence qf proposed definitions of the 
; a, ,fqU idlteussibrir.qf; the 
".philosophical polnf. °£ the sqmewhat 
■(ibpffling: way, m, which Plato makes 
"SocTatesj-'. conduct- himself 
'philosophically. Various requirements 
■fpr a rortect depnltlon; that Socrates 
, eppearn to make are identified: what 


This book is intended 
readers coming to the dlik#^ 
little knowledge of PJ 8 ^ 
these readers may m 

analysis of the ar 8 unie fL muH 
follow. In Particular, ^ 
argument of 296-7, 


; : the line turns out to be will have: to be 
tetnething that 1 is ifself-fine, and thus 
-Ine cause; or the fineness of anythifie 


tehplarsj Jn cautiously acting the 
dialogue as fcepuine, .;>><• 

: r In jbls ' ypliime,'' besides qew 
’ttanwat iop < uitd comme ntary 'there is 
if tobies, 
ti'pn;.“. r ot, 
artd.i.thp, 

iffi. tslbhdp 


• ;th6: cauM/of llii bf Anything 

, to,;: the; ■. aasumptldp ’- b!eing ; that 
1 uqenessisphe-ahdthesairiechara^ 
things . 
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argument oi 
definition of the fine as 

Is given-. a_ nove ‘j. rin ^v!iI0 
speculative, ipterpreiad 11 ^ p 
makes, it a valld .argument ^^ 
proposed definition 

unacceptable roncluMQMJ ^ 

usefully have been presented 
■length.. 

There is an account of I 
; F6rma, and a discussion 
“of. ontological 
■ discerned in Soc rate^ 

-vieW.^f WopdnjfffJ^, 
concluslorts on this 
might wish that the book, nau 


■nwptps m vw. — -t acu.-r 

between the > fine, ^ f n 

;Wheficlal,' and that -taW- 
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asi 

iblv 

MEulh 

earlier 

«v .a 

’f-transmtioti’-'hi 
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>s comparison With a relevant-, dialosn®^ - 
alogucs; notably the. .argument ■ is neeoto 
is ; an. illuminating gives for ,hls cla^ ti 101 
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Restoration drama 


David Coward 

Kevin Brownlow 

Napoleon: Abel Gance's Classic Film 

310pp. Cape. £10.95. 

02# 02022 6 

Chamfort once judged a two-line 
epigram by saying that it was well 
turned , and then added: “mais il y a des 
longueurs". Abel Gance’s film 
Napoleon was a thirty-two reeler and it 
is quite possible to sit through it and 
emerge wllh an impression of length 
without breadth or depth. But, as 
Kevin Brownlow reveals, our reaction 


new scenes. Meanwhile, whole reels backers for his grandiose project. He 
went permanently missing, collectors managed to persuade the German 
stumbled across “home-projection " Westi corporation to finance six films 
extracts, second-camera footage and covering the whole of Napoleon's life, 
out-takes, and a 17.5mm print in but the French press protested that the 


seventeen reels turned up m Bradford, old enemy should not be allowed to 
ft was not until 1073 that the Brownlow exploit France's national hero. In the 
reconstruction was shown and since end, Gance was forced lo settle for an 
then it has been screened with orches- epic treatment of the first instalment. 


tral scores by Carl Davis and Carmine Q n the set he was a mixture of 

SSffidta? Y oB 1 St - Si tttnded 

, J.M Dieudonni, a spookily aquiline 


emerge wlth an impression of length enou 8h to do it near-justice, 
without breadth or depth. But, as The entombment of Napoleon 
Kevin Brownlow reveals, our reaction caanot be attributed solely to the 
will depend on which Napoleon we see. commercialism of the money-men. 
For unlike the First Republic which it Gance was driven by a “self-righteous 
celebrates, it Is not one and indivisible idealism” - the phrase is Brownldw's - 


thirteen minutes — still &n hour shorter muae nf oft TUar<i u/prp cprinm riHino 

52. *« .rpt" J WW' but 


but many and much mangled. 

At its first showing at the Paris 
Optra on April 7, 1927, It was cut by 
about half and the full version with 
triple screen was never shown. 
Cinemas were not equipped to project 
U and the distributor, Gaumont- 
Metro-Goldwyn, chose instead to 
promote the imported Ben Hut in 
wbich it had a greater financial stake. 
Subsequent showings of variously 
truncated versions in Europe and the 
United States neither pleased the 


which led to the kind of extravagance 
which only the better-off Pharaohs 
have ever seriously entertained. 
Clinging to a Romantic view of the 
Artist-BS-Baudelairean-albatross, he 
smote the Philistines and spent 
17 million francs of their money. He 
used locations in the Alps, Corsica and 
Toulon, 150 sets, 200 technicians, 
8,000 costumes, 4,000 rifles and sixty 
cannon. To keep the money coming, 
he signed contracts which, when 
deadlines passed and budgets were 


ev entua , lylosthim co n ,rolof 
ractlon of the costs. In 1934, Gance his creatl0n - 


accidents in Corsica and forty-two 
extras were injured during the filming 
of the Siege of Toulon. When the 
crowd in the Convention, hoarse from 
singing the “Marseillaise" twelve times 
as a warm-up, ducked beneath the 
scything pendulum camera, Gance said 
that their cringing added an authentic 
touch. 

Yet his “extraordinary mental 
electricity" ((he phrase is again 
Brownlow's) drew fierce loyalty from 
both cast and crews. He so enthused his 
extras with overbiown speeches about 
the Homeric nature of their enterprise 
that when Dieudonn£ reviewed the 
troops, they did not shout “Vive 
Napolfionl” but “Vive Abel Gance!" 
Otners, in private conversation, said 
"Napoleon' when they meant 
“Gance". 



A still from Werner Herzog's Even Dwarfs Started Small (19701. The photo- 
graph is taken from The Altering Eye by Robert Phillip Kolker (428pp. 
Oxford University Press . Paperback £6.95. (I 19 503302 7). 


added a sound-track to another 
abridgement. In 1955, another Napo- 


leon, with synchronized triptychs, was Tourjansky, who had learned rapid- 
screened at Studio 28, wnere it im- cutting from La Roue (1923), eagerly 
pressed Truffaut, Lelouch and the agreed to work as -his assistants, and 
emerging New Wave. For Bonaparte and even Jean Epstein and Germaine 
the Revolution ( 1970), Gance reworked Duiac lent a hand. Even so, it was with 
.both silent and sound versions and shot great difficulty that Gance found 


Producers’ playtime 


Michael Church 


Shaun Sutton 

The Largest Theatre fn the World: 
Thirty Years of Television Drama 

160pp. BBC Publications. £10.95. 
056120011 1 • 

- As producer of Z Cars, then head of 
serials; and from 1969 to 1981 of all 
BBC television drama. Shaun Sutton 
might be thought well placed to write 
. The Largest Theatre In the World, 
which purports to offer nn anatomy of 
. broadcast drama in nil its forms. 

V There seems nothing untoward In 
the flourish of truisms wllh which, he 
opens his first chapter: authors oflon 
• need to dear, their throats before 
getting down to business. But as the 


_ * .... Kevin Brownlow Jibs been a self- 

Gance had a personality to match his confessed Gance addict since the age of 
vision. Film-makers like Volkoff and fifteen, and his addiction has survived 
Tourjansky , who had learned rapid- t he frustrations of restoring Napoleon. 
cutting from La Roue (1923), eagerly There was no ur-text. merely a slow 
agreed to work as -his assistants, and accumulation of deteriorating stock, 
even Jean Epstein and Germaine digcanJed takes and puzzling fragments 
Duiac lent a hand. Even so, it was with - m rosl i n g cans. Collectors collected 
great difficulty that Gance found jealously and archivists conserved. 

Access was barred and money was 
demanded. Begging and borrow- 
- • mg, but constancy guarding against 

1 1 q tYI P the temptation of “creative cutting", 

IXCL y lllllv Brownlow scrupulously and obses- 

J sively reconstructed his hero’s re- 

ridiculous.” “To those who don't know markable film, 
him, Chris [Morahanl is a stem figure. His passion for Napoleon is 
... He has the highest standards of boundless, though he is critical of 
drama (and conduct^" “Jimmy [Cellan Gance’s later output (Austerliiz (1960) 
Jones] is Welsh, ebullient, mercurial, is like- ‘‘moving day at Mme 
courageous . . . without an ounce of TpssaudY') and: he dearly- found- 
deference for grey 1 establishment Qaneefoihe flesh difficult and prickly,., 
figures." The fourth, a younger chap He wryly slates his envy of academics 
called Keith, also turns out to be. who- have the luxury o( working on 
“mercurial", but the now increasingly safely dead authors. But he is much 


longer just a great film: it is a property 
to be squabbled over. Cinema may be 
an art or it may be an industry, but it is 
often a sorry business. 

This account of the making and 
restoration of Napoleon makes 
fascinating reading, though it is not the 
whole story. “It was quite apparent to 
me”, writes the author, that from the 
outset “ Napoleon was a film of 
exceptional importance." Historically 
nnd technically, this is undeniable. The 
split screen, the triptychs, the rapid 
intercutting, the subjective eye of 
cameras mounted on sledges, horses, 
wires and oenduiums create a 
marvellous ana exhilarating spectacle. 
But by concentrating on the visual, 
Brownlow underplays Gance’s vision. 

‘ At the film's centre is on abstraction - a 
grandiose notion of historical and 
cosmic destiny - which demands 
admiration rather than understanding. 
Gance tried to humanize his epic. The 
Brienne sequences convey a vivid 
sense of the solitude. of the bay bom to, 
tegd. .arid’ the TrJirtrart ■. Fleufi a)td 


-Ly human and attains spiritual or artistic 
be transcendence: he detected similar 
is destinies in Beethoven, Cyrano and 
Columbus. TIis attraction to theosophy 
n( i and the Universal Republic - 
e Napoleon was "in the great line of 
he idealistic Republicans of whom Christ 
to was the first" - created unsolved 
h problems of scAle in his film, which is 
Q f neither good history nor good drama 
^ly but a glorious pageant. 

Ine Gance turned film into a visual 
pid language, but his world- view was 
of nineteenth-century - as was his taste 
,es. (shared by the serious Chaplin) for 
a melodrama and linear psychology. A 
:le. late Romantic with an intuitive sense of 

ial, twentieth-century technology, he did 
on. not seek to entertain or to instruct but 
i-a to elevate. He was the last of the 
and cathedral builders, 
mds . But such questions of interpretation 
<ng> should not be allowed to detract from 
T he Brownlow’s quite remarkable 

md achievements. His restoration oi 

n to, Napoleon fias- at last enabled .rts, lo 
ahd > judge for ; ourselves find.'hfs.botfk fsin 


he now increasingly safely dead authors. But he is much 
patriarchal Sutton has to speak sternly to more hurt by the fate of his 
him for worrying too much, about his reconstructions. Having now grossed 
:n Sutton produces a 7.5 million . dollars, Napoleon is no 


work. Every so often Sutton produces a 
little roll of honour, and the surprise here 
lies in the omissions: Alan Bennett, Jack 
Gold and Stephen Frears head a disting- 
uished list of absentees, . 

One might have thought that Jn one 
of his digressions into tne thorny area 
of censorship Sutton would have 
touched on the Solid Geometry affair, 
since he himself played a key part in 
that attempted emasculation of Ian 
McEwan's play. He might also have 


i * l - mage ror; ourseives ana.qis.oooK iB.un 

Violnesub-rilofs are clrarfy designed, abrotfdngj contribution to cinema 
to relieve the grandeur. But neither his history. Will the Mowy : mea now 
rhetorical concept of the NppoJeomt : . release Sbmp of what tJiey have made 
myth nor hfs cult of the hero have; for rescuing othor^ Silent Classics 1 f Am 
travelled particularly well. He admired inclined to doubt it. If they ever do, 
Nietzsche and Hegel's World they should knock, first on Kevin 
Historical Mari Who rises above, the Brownlow's door: 


• • ■ i I - 1 * • • 

Dreams and smoke; : 

— * — ■ 1 — human condition." itjeh, perhaps riot nature, the incapad! 

wishing to keep ihe'reader meditating to truly underetand tl 
Craig tfrown -.too long, Jerry Will go for action: rt you don't believe 

— . — — - nailed the sonofagun. But if the style haven’t studied -pbili 

lonnti i buna ami FIrbb Glijck . .k a little iumov. tne storv is as calmms parents felt he was igi 


itbecomes 

dear that this will not be quite the book. ?' ” n ® Z 

» by l. S cover. The lone b 


Jerry Lewis and Herb Gluck 
J erry Lewis In Person • 

■310pp. Robson.,£7.95. 

0 86051 176 6 


human condition." Then, perhaps riot nature, the incapadly of most people 
wishing to keep the reader meditatirijg to truly understand themselves. Arid If 
too long, Jerry Will go for action: ft you don't believe 1 that, then you 
nailed the sonofagun/* But if the style haven’t studied philosophy 1 ’). Jerry’s 
is a little I umpy . the story is as calming parents felt he was igno ring them . And 
as only reheated Hollywood dramas can then Dean suddenly “seemed like a 
be. Jerry did not often see his father, . stranger”. As the under-appreciated 
urtin wan otir half of a tourina double straiitm man, Dean had become 


’des about the Bad Director and anec- jg*®* Irtemnhant book When Jem* Lewis 

■ wsfr* -* - SJtar&rd 

TTid third chapter brings the first real Sedhntries," he barks, after brushing 
, to 'the author’s purpose, as he gde the debates of the guardians of 

gcalls hls old boss Sydney Newman, public morality. "Let. dramatists bev 

pays tribute to Newman's uniquely bold and call a, spade a Sp.ade^BaUhe fj-- 

galyariirihB effect (the Plav for Today ■ nhint. tim -risualiv.. be:' made ,Wi 


When Jerry Lewis was bom, a shart or 
sunlight ^brighter than burnished 
gold^ swept through . the hospital 
window. When he was five years old, 
his grandmother tarried to his mother 


who was one half of a touring double straight man, Dean had become 
act (he had started by singing to queues’ jenlotts. Inevitably, the split came (“I 
of children in hospital waiting for think I said, Ilove you':) and Jerry had 

Lewis was bom a shaft of. vaccinations): Jeny was always to make it alorte. But he possessed 

Lewis was Dom,.a scan . - how htislness. collectlna those three things which he claims 


entranced by show business, collecting those, three things which he claims 
a great' variety of records (including * separate the men front the hoys - an 
"Trie Sow Song" bvCyril Smith, which instinct for mass appeal, creativity and 


te Sow Song" by Cyril Smith, which 
describes as "snorting, whistling 
nds of the farm aqd barnyard'’). His . 


[pcredible luck" arid within seconds 
fie became “one pf the few stars whose 
name spelt ‘Guaranteed, Bucks' He 
counted among 'Ms mends. Jack 
Kepriddy and Frank Sinatra Che’s; 
always extended himself generously, 
trying to make things a little better ui 


• ***** and , Sinatra Che’s 

• • ' l hav® married a Catholic girl, "what’ did I always extended I himself generously. 

Ice, Ef^nd womTS Uter I’m gonna raise you for?" asked Ws mother. “To trying to make things a Uttte better fa 
foil t«?stkr no matter what you or anyone run off with a Catholic? Shame on - this world by word and action. That s 
In- eke 5 thinks " Aged luSnly-two, be you," As he was proposing to his future the manner of man Frank is ...}. He 
Idia owntSd twdCadilliacs and a Jriguar, one. wife, a passing immp thrust a grubby did an awful lot for charity - full 
1 rtf suits. 135 caidfaans arid . ring into his hand. - “But once on , ft receipts are included in the book ; - and 




ie mpt Dean Martin- real 
Dirio Crocetti - iri a barr 

an hggms^VP olup*ovmdr 


brought sunshine. Into the homes, of 
millions. .... ! 

Bbt in the lnte l96Qs, old-fashioned 


«’ rcpr6auc«Jern' , ...pe«K the Pfl H e'dlunr, 

delivery: This , ^ayhouse narried after th^ih, : and 

ler ; of book you can ittad Mth only half art S OI f n i Iur i„ B Hollywood. Alone the WaV c>! 


fo movies v^iih a hew gencrntion. who . 
show "a high r.especi for my.taloiit as 
an actor and a filmmaker". Sadly,. his 
■•marriage has ended in divorce, but.he 
- is encountering new migicl “Her nanie 
Is Safn (short Tor! Sanilee) - A lovely, 
■Warm, sensitive, caring, loving human 


fiydtirite'bebpie anti he 
- • aWifcst page. V/e ' ,■ dei 

T- ^ r '’ >uccossive Heads of .'an' 

.qver^ivelQped tense of the . th< 

' '■ 1 /■ ' ,' i: 

■ • N ■ li ' n ■«»'•■!«. 4 •' '■ 

' •■-‘ • xv - '• : • • 


rjkjnbled blrqj v ' : ' ;• . ■ : 

t . clowns hpve heartache tod. 


i^U l [ft 


; homespun Dean went through ' a., divorce ("the Warm, sensitive, earing, loving hum 
oniy'tWug that failed here was humaq -'oeing.*' . .-j. 

M ■#; •••!'■:/■ • j.J- T ‘ ' ; .!v .[■ 

•j ft ■_ *v 1 ' >! i'.f >-'4 J /.pi »•; ;,J& 4. ujf.’.V O.i.i >,■ ■•» - i-.i, i j i. V ■■ j- • . 
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Obsessives and iconoclasts 




Richard Calvocoressi 

Vienna 1900 

National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, until 
September 25. 


There has been no substantial display 
of early twentieth-centuTy Viennese 
art ana design in Britain since the 
Vienna Secession exhibition at the 
Royal Academy in 1971, although a 


the period; lie was friendly with Kraus, 
who once drew a parallel between their 
respective crusades against the 
corruption of language ana building (in 
Loos's case this extended to those 
aspects of domestic living which he 
considered outmoded or restrictive); 
and also with Wittgenstein, to whom 
Loos is supposed to hRvc remarked 
“You are me I" Loos's iconoclasm is 
not an easy thing to convey in an 
exhibition, even a predominantly 
didactic one such as this, but Vienna 
1900 offers a memorable glimpse of 
this son of a monumental mason from 
Briinn, who loved to dress with the 
discreet good taste of an English 
gentleman. Three drawings for the 
undecornted facade of his most 
controversial public building, the Haus 
am Michaelerplatz of 1910, are shown 
alongside some extremely rare 


impact. With a little more imagination 
the Scottish Arts Council might hnyc 
given usthcchance to view sonieof their 
work. 

Vienna 1900 makes out h strong case 
for Schoenberg as a painter, although 




e 4'! • 




he had closer affinities with Munich 
and the more mystical Expressionism 
of the Blauc Reiter. Schoenberg's set 
designs for Er warning (1909), shown in 
the final section of the exhibition 
devoted to music and opera, have a 
strange visionary quality reminiscent 
iy in 1V71, although a t hi s son of a monumental mason from ° f some of Strindberg's pictures. As 
few commercial galleries in London Briinn. who loved to dress with the Peter Ver 8° P 0,n,s out 10 lhe 
have ensured that Che works of Kiimt, discreet good taste of an English catalogue, crossing the frontiers 
Schiele, Kokoschka, Hoffmann and gentleman. Three drawings for the between one art form and another 
Moser do not slip entirely from view, undecornted facade of nis most was a distinguishing feature of 
Much has happened, however, in the controversial public building, the Haus Expressionism, always more a 
intervening twelve years. English and am Michaelerplatz of 1910:are shown q uesl » on of instinct or impulse 
German periodicals have pubfishedthe alongside some extremely rare “ 1Rn a common, identifiable style: 
results of extensive research into the examples of- Loos’s plain, anonymous- Schoenberg and Strindberg both 
period and there have been looking furniture -unlike Hoffmann, painted, Kokoschka wrote savage 
monographs on nearly all its .chief he usually let his clients choose their ritual dramas (one of which was 
figures, as well as a handful of more own a codv of Loos’s short-lived performed in the Festival Fringe by 
■ * J - ‘ ' - Itchen College, 


general surveys. (In the realm of ideas, 
this growth of art-historical scholarship 
has been echoed by a steady re- 
evaluation of the work of Kraus, 
Wittgenstein and Freud . ) The National 
Gallery has bought a portrait by Klimt, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has recently acquired a splendid group 
of furniture, metalwork and ceramics 
produced by the Wiener Werkstfttte, 
the Modernist design workshops 
established in Vienna in 1903. Tne 
range and significance of this collection 
can be judged by the fact that the 
museum has lent no less than 
seventeen objects to Vienna 1900 , not 
counting prints, drawlnp,' books, and 


opy 

Das 


hbee and 


work b 
spiritus 

place has gone to a pennant lamp 
koto Moser, ils hundreds of sparklin 


spiritual fathers of the WW. Pride of 
ilnce has gone to a 


ackintosh, the 
WW. Pride of 
endant lamp by 


glass droplets evoking the chain-mail 
on a Saracen helmet. This 




§1 


— exotic work 

1 conservation staff at the National 
. Museum of Antiquities, and so cannot 
£ have been shown in this country 
& before. The best WW objects are 
# characterized by a scrupulous attention 

■ • : to detail, the use of precious or semi- 

precious materials, and a preference 
• for clean sharp lines:, Hoffmann's 
1 ■. rectilinear „ furniture,; cutlery and 
£ - tableware are .particularly slim and 

> • ..elegant in this r«pect. On the whole, 

, . . ■ though . the WW was riot interested in 
■: mass production and .was. patronized 

■•} ; v ’ •’ mainly by wealthy clients; Mackintosh 
: adyiscd Hoffmann that “every object 
' that leaves your hand must canry an 
;/ 1 Outspoken mark . of , Mlyldualliy,. 

.. . i : beauty and mQ^t, exact execution,”. 

: • As far as' lam" aware-, this i$ : the first 

. historical exhibition to. show Scottish 
, ’and Viennese art, both' "fine’’,' and 
?appUed n (on a of the aims of the WW, 
. was to; eradicate such .distinctions), 
side by side. ’The Glasgow- Vienna 
. • -connection was: a very significant one. 
• ■ Paintings bytljc group knpwri as the 
" '’QMgow Boys" Were included In> the 


magazine Das Andere, 
subtitled “A Newspaper to Introduce 
Western Culture into Austria”) which 
he wrote himself, -is displayed not far 
from two issues of Kraus's much 
longer-running Die Fackel , to which it 
is sometimes compared. . 

Loos played a crucial role in the 
younjj Kokoschka's career, and the 
exhibition (which in the case of Klimt is 
a little short on major works) has 
succeeded in borrowing Kokoschka’s 
magnificent portrait of his first patron 
from the Natlonalgalerie in Berlin. 
Painted in 1909, Loos's withdrawn 
expression already carries a hint of the 
deafness which was to isolate him even 
further from his contemporaries. 
Through itis connection with Loos 
Kokoschka painted or drew many of 
the leading artistic and literary figures 
of the Viennese avant-garde -portraits 
which, on account of their 


students from 
Southampton). 

In these pages a few years ago, 
Norman Stone wondered whether 
there wasn’t “in ‘Vienna 1900’, a 
specifically Jewish theme which 
deserves a book of its own” (TLS, May 
16, 1980). This theme has been 
touched on in the odd book - notably 
Frank Field, The Last Days of 
Mankind: Karl Kraus and his Vienna 
(London, 1967); Wilma Iggers, Karl 
Kraus: a Viennese Critic of the 
Twentieth Century (The Hague, 1967); 
and William Johnston, The Austrian 
Mind (California, 1972) - but never in 
detail and not always accurately. In 
Edinburgh, Martin Esstin raised the 
subject in an absorbing lecture on' 
“Literature and Theatre in Vienna", 
informing us that In 1890 a third of the 
students at Vienna University were 
Jewish. Those who saw the Haifa 
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New Oxford books: 
History 


Memories, dreams, reflections 
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Richard Osborne 

Alexander Zemlinsky 

rim florentinische Tragfidie and Der 

Geburtstag der Infantin (Der Zwerg) 

Kiog’s Theatre, Edinburgh 

Vienn ese music la Edinburgh 

In 1921, Arnold Schoenberg wrote of 
the composer and conductor, 
Alexander Zemlinsky: “One thing is 
beyond doubt, in my opinion: I do not 
know one composer after Wagner who 
could satisfy the demands of the 
theatre with better musical substance 
than he. His ideas, his forms, his 
sonorities, and every turn of the music 
sprang directly from the action, from 
the scenery, and from the singers’ 
voices with a naturalness and 
distinction of supreme quality.” It’s a 
tribute which Is difficult to fathom. 
Was it a sentimental whim, a timely act 
of encouragement to a colleague and 
former teacher? Or .an act of 
expiation? Or perhaps a -cruel and 
'•disingenuous attempt to put down 
.those post-Wagnenans - Puccini. 

■ Debussy, Strauss - who appear to have 
a prior claim on such a tribute? Or did 
‘ Schoenberg really believe what he 
wrote? The more we hear Zemlinsky’s 
music the more plausible this last 
.suggestion comes to seem. 

Like numerous composers of his 
Blown and other times. Zemlinsky 


_ SAW 

* "psychological Intensity , have come to Municipal ; > Theatre's'. ■ • histrionic 
be regarded as masterpieces of production of The Soul of a Jew (re- 
Expressionism. [n 1910 Kokoschka left viewed on p 960) will recognize in the 
for Berlin, where his drawings were case of Otto Wi ‘ ‘ 

g ublished in Herwath Walden’s Der 
turm, a magazine financed by Krniis 
in return for Walden'S distribution of 
Die Fackel in Berlin. With the 
exception of Schiele, who was left 
alone to practise his own violent, erotic 
distortions of the human body until his 
death from, Spanish influenza in 1918, 

Vienna was never really a centre, for 


Richard GerstTs 
here. It is re i 

European Avnnt-uaroe (vopi 
£ 4,95 . 0 11 492333 7), by Peter Vergo, 

” 1 Uieape and Elizabeth Wright. 



That there is also an element of 
mendacity here is suggested by four 
adjacent photographs in the 
exhibition, taken in 1912, where 
Schoenberg - flat-footed, bland and 
bank managerial - is seen alongside 
Zemlinsky. Zemlinsky, no smaller 
than Schoenberg, is precociously 
aware of the camera, cockily 
addressing it with profile (a fine 
acquiline nose. and Mahler 
spectacles), thrusting stance, and 
jutting cigar. A restless but by no 
means unprepossessing poseur beside 
his dour and rooted pupil. 

.Of the two one-act operas given 
in Edinburgh by the Hamburg State 
Opera, Eine florentinische Tragddie Is 
the less satisfactory, the piece most 
obviously vitiated by that brutal, 
melodramatic quality which seems 
endemic in the music and art of the 
period. As io Kokoschka's blackest 
fantasies this is art pitched at a level 
fortissimo ; strings swoon, crescendos 
heave and howl; only occasionally are 
things quiet or dryly disjunct in the 
emergent Schoenberg manner. Writers 
who noted Hamburg? updating of the 
sets from Wilde's Renaissance to 
Zemiinsky’s Vienna, failed to note that 
Wilde's verse fragment has already 
been updated by Zemlinsky’s music 
which deprives the drama of Wilde's 


child Turandot, the Infanta's parting 
line is Wilde’s own: “In future let those 
who come to play with me have no 
hearts”; at which zemlinsky gives us an 
elegant skein of dance rhythm before 
powerful chords bludgeon home the 
enormity of the Dwarfs fate. Kenneth 
Riegel, Prince Guido Bardi in the first 
opera, stumped and strutted through 
tne role of the Dwarf with 
verisimilitude; and his treatment 


Zemlinsky’s heroic coloratura was 
masterful. We should see Zemlinsky *s 
Dwarf on our stges more often, 
perhaps coupled with Puccini’s II 
Tabarro, or (the apter comic foil) with 
Gianni SchicchL 

Elsewhere in the Festival’s first ten 
days the cross-referencing of works 
and genres was absorbing but random. 
We don’t require Klaus Tennstedt and 
the LPO to come from London to play 
Don Juan and the Emperor Waltz. 
(The “Coffee and Dreams" aspect of 
Vienna 1900 was well dealt with 
elsewhere.) Some early Schoenberg, 
which might be in Tennstedt’s line, or 
Zemlinsky’s Mahlerian Lyrlsche 
Symphonie would have suggested 
more adventurous programming. The 
LPO’s single concession to Vienna at 
the turn of the century was a 

erformance of Das Lied von der Erde. 

ennstedt’s Mahler is highly thought 


Symphony. It was, 1 gather, Abbado's 
own idea. Yet it’s a token of the 
parochialism of some contemporary 
music criticism, and its uncritical 
preoccupation with the Schoenberg 
school, that Erwarmng hogged the 
notices and theprogramme itself went 
unexplored. Though the works are 
separated by a century and awkwardly 
uncanny adjacent in tonality (vestigial D minor 
ment of against heroic E flat) there lingers 



against heroic fc flat) there tin® 
around both a sense of the shock of Lhe 
new. The one, Erwartung (premi&red 
by Zemlinsky) , is a brilliant 
improvisation, a dreamlike continuum 
which captures the unease and 
insecurity, the morbid imaginings and 
the recoil upon self which both 
characterize and limitlngly define the 
age in which il was written. The other, 
the Erolca - Viennese, wnr-girt, 
musically radical, personally torn - is 
no improvisation (for that we turn to 
the sketches) but a fully mature work 
of art whose epic two-part structure 
admirably enshrines the Johnsonian 
ideal of art that ennblbs us better to 
endure life, or better to enjoy it. (The 
Schoenberg, it must be admitted, does 
neither.) In Beethoven, trauma is 
turned to creative ends; but never 
glibly so. Indeed, it was a measure of 
Abbado's intelligent and scrupulous 
sense of what he was about, in 
Beethoven as much as in the brilliantly 


Raphaelite English verse but in 
. .. , . . . strong, visceral German - Eine 

(1871-1942) was destined by accident florentinische Tragddie.is for most of its 
of birth to straddle a revolution which, length a coarse piece, closer to Puccini 
['for want of talent or courage, he or Strauss in sadistic mood than to 


case of Otto Weininger "the Jewish 
dilemma in its most tragic form. But it is 
also implicit in the work of intellectuals 
and artists of greater stature than 
Weinlnger. Many of their patrons were 
Jews, too, like the steel magnate Karl 
WlUgensteln, whosupportedKlimi and 
the Secession and in 1905 commis- 
sioned Hoffmann to design a drawing- 
room for his town house. After his 
dfeath, Wittgenstein’s son Ludwig de- 


pictorial Ex presslonism, This situation acain, Wittgenstein’s son Ludwig ae- 
was remedied in the.l9G0s, when qrtlsts dried to dispose of a large patt of his in- 
ltjre Arpiilf Rainef and Gunter Brus, herltaricq. On Kraus's advice he Wrote* 


returned to sonie of, the concerns of 
Schiele and Freud and 
neur6tlc ImftgcS of fierce 


1 Wrote 

to Ludwig von Ficker, editor of the 


glelsh, Jane Kidd. Hugh 

portraits), to ask him if he would 
distribute the money among artists and 
writers as he thought fit, stipulating 
that the source of the gift should 
remain anonymous. Fickcr later 
considered publishing the Tractatus 
and brought out two collections of 
Loos’s essays, in 1930 nnd 1931. Loos 
was one of (hose to benefit from 
Wittgenstein's generosity in 1914, as 
were Kokoschka and Rilke (although 
none of them realized it). 


with contributions by George Ddl- 


, fourth’ Secession exhibition, • in -1899; 
while! 'at ' (he- .eighth . exhibition the , 
'followin'* • j 

j: 


i . T • , - — I end with this story because Sir 

produced Innsbruck journal Der Brewer (and the Alfred Ayer, lecturing in Edinburgh 
emotional subject of^orie of Kokoschka’s enrly on “The Vienna Circle’’, suggested 

Strangely fami liar 

Frances Spalding: 

. Tlie Sriulplilre Show s V; 

* Haj^rd arid 5erpen,tfn<j'Oa l(eries !:■;' 


that Wittgenstein gave all his money to 
his sister, who was rich enough for rinoc . 
to corrupt her - n nice: story, Ma in 
character, but not strictly true. p. -7 
well known, Wittgenstein ddgned i 
house for her in the 192Dsji , 
collaboration with Paul EnaelmattK - 
who had been a pupil of Lop*- “ ; 
enrller days she had been wpJ •• 
Klimt. One could go on *, 

references of this kind 
Even though Vienna wasaclty°wn ., 
two million people by 
big as Berlin, the tmdltibn 
congregating in coffec-housMjj 
thntovoryone knew everyone 


endorsed in everything but his music. 

: He was, as a teacher, conductor and 
composer, a brilliant assimilator of 
other men’s styles. His First String 
l. Quartet, recently broadcast, is good, 
rough to pass muster as Brahms’s 
fourth; his Second mimics work by his 
pip&, Schoenberg; . his Third,' which 
was played at a morning recital in 
Edinburgh’s Queen’s Hall by the, 
Melos Quartet of Stuttgart, edgily toys 
with fragmentary ideas, earnestly 
updating B style which, left to its own 
devices, gravitates back towards the 
dose patterning and heroic gestures of 
Brahms,. ■ « . . . ' 

it' seems, acutely 
s own lack of nerve in an 


r an bxqufelto, .Interior' i -.•? 

y; Mackintosh ‘created >a ' Eighf years;. ago; ; U he; A; 
‘ on his Viennese nipujited 77te Condition 


Arts Council 
of Sculpture, 


Shijazeb Houshiary’s bibmorphlc 
humps, matted with clay and straw, 
have ./a . primjtive immediacy) Yoko 
; Teraqchl’s foliated columns, made but 
of torri paper arid string, openly display 
, their ;inethod .; of construction; and 
'Judith : Cowan's Battle Jugs" , . their 
hpi. elortgated .into beaks, ready to 
attack; ate edated in sand, like surreal 
objects thrown 1 up on « beach. Gone is 
the methodological orthodoxy that 


strives to be entertaining and settles for 
immediate effect. Andy . Frost's 
“Batmobile" is an airfix model bri adult 
scale, his earner with an exploding 
hump a blatant . stunt. Ricjmra 
Wentworth specializes in visual puns, 
Ip jokes that, as in his coupling of two 
crowns In “The Marriage of Babar and 
Celeste”, come outpqt, • 

At Sarah Bradplece’s request, the 


or 

Mahler (the cited influence) whose 
orchestration is infinitely clearer, 
nowhere more so than when ancient 
dance rhythms are being meta- 
morphosed into an Expressionist 
grimace. The husband’s trade in doth 
allows the Stage to-be strewn with 
fabrics, golds and reds 


¥ 

of; and his Das Lied von d'er Erde is ZhTsSili 

si. a ed o f s f h h e'£ r Lr;s n ',^f; 

singers - the baritonal Hermann 
Winkler and the understandably sullen 
Brigitte Fassbaender - Is astonishing. 

Happily, an earlier and more 
stimulating contribution to what is, 
frustratingly, John Drummond’s last 
festival had come from the LSO under 
Claudio Abbado in a concert which 
provocatively 
Schoenberg’s i 
Julson the exceptionally 
Woman) with Beethoven’s Eroica 


ADDaao in a concert which 
lively and productively paired 
►erg’s Erwartung (Phyllis Bryn- 
the exceptionally accurate 


exotic . 

glimmering. in the darkness, like the.- - ^ . • - . , 

backdrop of ah early Klimt: end, aa in f|T filA 

early Klimt, there is much joining and 1 llvilU ® - V* 
. Hambu 


us the 
in the 

glib and familiar nineteenth-century 
re-write - trumpets blazing as if in 
some revolutionary victory symphony 
- but in Beethoven's original, 
grimmer, bumpier form. Such a 
reading of this crucial moment in 
Beethoven’s astounding structure is 
almost us rare as a performance of 
£rtv<ir/mig;but I have read no notice of 
it. let alone any suggestion that it is 
Beethoven’s more than Schoenberg's 
which remains for us the urgently 
necessary voice.; 


The Medieval 
World View 

An Introduction 

William R. Cook and 
Ronald B. Herzmann 

This new textbook Is the most dear 
and comprehensive Introduction 
yet published to the intellectual 
atmosphere and concerns of 
medieval civilization. Through 
Interpretation of a great variety ot 
primary sources, the authors bring 
out the common factors underlying 
the art, literature, law, and theology 
of the period. Illusl/ated 
paperback £5.66 

Between 
the Guillotine 
and Liberty 

Two Centuries of the 
Crime Problem in France 

Gordon Wright 

In this fascinating survey of crime 
and punishment in France from the 
Revolution to the present, 
Professor Wright traces the hlatoiy 
of the penal ByBtem and ch anges 
In French attitudes towards topics 
such aa vagrancy, prison labour, 
and capital punishment. 

Illustrated £15 


mauling by the 


Zemlinsky was, it ; seems, 


g by me lovers. Hamburg’s 

Bianca, Elisabeth Steiner, made 'an WT 

alluring minx, a German operatic Royden HarrlSOD 

Elizabeth Taylor; Simone,, the * 

husband, a burly brute of a man, was 
owerfully sung and acted by 


To report that (his fine book has 
been brillirinlly adapted for the theatre 
iinsi 


conscious of 


powernuiy sung ...... 

Guillermo Sarftbia. Wilde would have 
f*ncentric jodety . In alerter to Alma- ‘ seen the rage of Caliban iii him and in 
0Vl«r' fc!' observed: “I lack that • ZemHiuko obsessive verlsnto 
tataip, wraething which one -must orchestration. 


Angela Hewins 


j toda^ more than ever , to come 


This exhibition demonstrates^ 
exuberance nnd iavenUon wfoi ™ 
recent sculpture but docs 
promote it. Though it : 

Serpentine and the Hayward IgJ* 1 *} ; |! jaHty. h© ;i 
as well ns their surrouhaing 
includes large-kcale pieces 


m 




m 


ft , ^, - --.cb «Usiains; tneir we^thered ■ queilea ,ine ifnjn^ u r«' a oJ,a~ - . 

' ttultinqtioqai : tepdenq'-is m cILfeiitfyo' 16 ^ v 

-■^^iTpdhndfogles :Ctoh)draSori has funky ederifttneity. d.«v 


cntic, rnui u v„ 

Blacker and Fenella Crlchton 
tp no shared program. : 
each presents a 

undeniable one 5 

selection, favouring the « a M ^ ^ 
particular dealer and ' v 

art-school circuit. NnJjM 'i 
of theolder. wdlf ubiicl^^ - 

hs Michael ^andle.rStepM 
and William Tucker, h a ^55 :■ 

the inclgsion of younger I ^ 

sculptors .wh# hare reWj “| open • 
attention , at the "WbtecjW* ^ of iri 3 . 
exhibitions, in the fiC V ; 
Riverside Studios. A 

it.^ i«W •- 


Re-drafted to bring the text closer to 
Wilde’s original story, Hamburg’s 
Birthday of the Infanta is a revision of 
Zemlinsky’s and Klaren’s original Der 
Zwerg. Certainly, it’s a score which 
merits attention. The writing here fo 
altogether more various and 
translucent, apt to the clear light of 
Spain, to the brittle elegance of the 
comt-cum-riurseiy, and to the chilly 
. . . . _ and captious child heroine. Spanish 

nse of the horror of sett [ nfi g and stylized fairy-tales abound 
eivaller when in , |n thertmsic of Zemiinsky’s immediate 
TV,, contemporaries - Puccini, Debussy, 

« enacHno m TtSS?!* * ouW r b D ' FflHa, Ravel, Strauss .and Suavinsky - 
°'y n “ a «pan and protdan talent hw .made good 

****-*•• d0 “ " 0t 

With Sdhbenbei 

„ ^ P^jtS’ anS with 'Alma Mahler who Yhinjb' he's fi hartdsOme .«?tirtier 




The DUIen _• 

• Dramatized by Ron Hutchinson 
The Other Place, Stratford-upon 
Avon 


the [ore." Read in the context of that 
{WMfk', climactic lines of Oscar 

fMe I dramatic fragment which is the 
ksh of his Eine florentinische 
are, reveallngiy apt, “Why did 
y°«not tell me you were so strong?" 
gurmurs thi wife of . the merchant 
Jmone who has just strangled her 
J^ocratic lover. Just as Zemllnsky’s 
sf r may seem to touch on 

s qwh sense of the horror of 
' if a 
1* i 


by Ron Hutchinson would be true, but 
misleading. In this Case the proletarian 
hero/vlctlm is. seen aS part of a pfe- 
Shakespearlan theatrical tradition - He 
appears (iot so much in a place as in a 
procession: lesson a stage than as one, 
proceeding through the. Stations of the 
Cros5,The audience is taken out of the 
theatre into its backyard. From there it 
ir* for « rant goes to a building site and on to the, 
nc= “ Oeori nv,r. Crossing a &ridg f Itlooks doWn 
I HmSrfrf into a field whSre womOn are gathering 
peas or potatoes as if straight out of n 
canvas by Millet. But It is neither Millet 
nor Van Gogh vyho has inspired this 
production so much as the eye of the 
Japanese gardener. Over and over 
again Nature is effortlessly, and fault 


“Dlllen” is Warwickshire 
The runt in this instance 
Hewins, who spent nearly a hundred 
years in and around Stratford-upon- 
Avon before his death in the late 1970s. 

His mother tried to destroy him before 
he arrived and then abandoned him 
after he had. In so far as he was brought 

up at all it was largely by “Cal" . a large , appropriated by - the producer, 

tough, knowing, 8®" er oi«, fema . on a .scene depicting the 

lodging-house keeper. As a child, the Great Warj Dusk settles 

George tried his hand at everything nraat' field in which men are 

from gathering watercress fo Poaching & another. Udder the night by 


explain. 
With 


j -^9®nherg and Alma Mahler ai^Dwarf, the.fofapfp'* r««— rv . r-,- 7 p-r -.- »,« . engagea : “in . - wse’**": • ’••’c* aanyvin^w. — i 
iormetp^ii,, an g with Alma Mahler, ’who ..thinks he's fi haridsOme-cqUrher !J nreRll |gtcd .. reproriuctipri. 1 A tirrtes opposed forces. Hundreds of 
lpVpr,;ltj8 hardly sunJrisirig until ‘a mirror- (potent Viennese Vp | U n teef) he wns round unfit for the amateurs from the town aTe joyfully 
Was lnhlbitqd.: Seen as symbol) (ells him otherwise: In a way, Boer War ' buthis county had need of mobilized under the leadership of a 
/teacher,- the honest Zemlinsky’s Dwarf is more powerful , . Wm tiwtheGrfeittone. In the summer ' macnifioentlv professional cast. The 


Wtlfe;Sth0enberg,. he' was i 
jasifltferi' by; Aliha ; Mahler : 
horrid, little • 


Dwarf is more jowei 

than Mime qr Tqhjo; 

afferting as Rigoletto as be chrtert ; 
- > thp court, 


_ .. him for the Grfeiltone. In .the summer:; magrtifieently. pro -- 

S5d pathetic 


ityP! dependent . on 'ru m Qeorge l ' I'.bel ng 


Simultaneously 

forget the headless^ represented oil stage in yOuthy in 


icre , r: 

,.y i. Issed wblchnpteVen the 
jrg re-writocanredeem, jt is 

ls ky’8 ; .treatment " of the 


j yellow-eyed rat as fat as 

old Granny’s eat., . 

All th is , and whiS 


maturity, and in old.a^, 

Nor is it - disboncertlhg. to ':.have ,a 
challenge to “Victorian 'Values’*: in 
which. The 


pUlert-Y ams . . 

• J capitulations 


ithered 


exmmuon* a re ‘i ■ the woman WHO- 

.Riverside Studios. A : ! w K- 5 ?® 9; miltqtkl barons / 

; wMwr. Of . young Oropiui ■ 


mmmexsMS®: 


dWarf spying an Ugly .‘^fawning 
iross Hie room - 


; m maito r ^?^|ttcrqmped and lacking with the fnfimtajs dolls i - like Mahlers neVer quite made ptoduci 

sssf ste wtrem - tess 

•w^sssssse. 


•L; j- 








. . It, ne ver j are,; 
to :.hav - 
Valiies: 
misunder-! I 


Vaj; explicitly 

ullys ‘ 


expr^.WearemorcIfollyspared.apy I 

direct . parfctlion . . Of 1 the herq s 1 


Ul ufi|wuauns FT« ,, i''. % i 1 I; 

otheri contest , whether this or 

it whs-anticipated 'iii ths prodpedon 
Lark P^e or ' .borrowed from the: 
oh of The . Wofld Turned 
town: Is Is a 
glikh' theatre /and;, 
r .. history.; ; ' 


ireat nigbt for 
English . fidcial] 


Education in 
Provincial France, 
1800-1914 

A Study of Three 
Departments 

RobertGlldea 

Deapllathe Infinite variety of 
French provincial Hie. the myth ot 
ceptrajlzatlon remains^ potenf 77)fa. . 

ptOd/'coneidere file three 

different areas of HaotJere, . 
Languedoc, and Brittany, and . 
demonstrates the falseness ofthfa ; 
prejudice. It enalysea the ways in 
which education was used to ’ ■ 
anchor successive polltloal 
regrmesi.to stabilize the social 
struolurei and to prt^riqte , 
economlcdevelppments. £28 . 

Deontology 
Together with 
a Table of the 
Springs of Action 

and the Article . . 

.on Utilitarianism . 

| Jerertiy Bent ham •' 
Edited by 
Apinon Goldworth 

These three works provide the . 
Bentham scholan the specialist 
In vioforian studies, iherhprel ■ 
philosopher, and the intellectual 
Hlaforiariwith acOmprehonalye ,,, v- \ 
picture Of Behtham'spaychofofllcdl ; 
and ethical views.. £38 The 
Collected Works of Jeremy Berthed) 

A Catalogue 
of Manuscripts 
in Lambeth 
Palace Library , . 
MS8 2341-31 19, : 

'Edited by E. e.W. Bill 

ThlBVoldms,record8 material ■ 
“ranging from papers of, Qardlnal 

andCatherineor 1 ; v" - 

Aragon, to papersoi iha first Eflri-;. j. 
of Selbomd, and iriaterihl on the r ,i: 
history of Nazi Germany Ip the '. ■ 

,■ j 830h aftd-1 840s. £30 ;/ ; !.- '. : ; ■ ; 

Oitiord : ■%. 
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commentary 



The origins of self-hatred 


Cafe noir 


Zinovy Zinik 


Yehoshua Sobol 

The Soul or a Jew: The Last Night of 
OUo Weiningcr 
Riverside Studios 

We are nowadays particularly keen on 
freaks. There is a serious reason for our 
curiosity: our painful experience of 
Stalinism and Nazism has revealed a 
monster lurking under (he muddy 
waters of our civilized soul. Hence, oui 
inexorable and masochistic witch-hunt 
fora wolf man and an elephant ninn. (i 
has needed an Israeli playwright to add 
the name of the young Jewish 
misogvnist and suicidal anti-Semite 
Otto Weininger to the list of honour- 
able monsters of the stage. Yehoshua 
Sobol emphasizes Weinmger's blood- 
relationship to the hidden monstrosity 
of mankind when his hero declares that 
he is destined to play the part of the Pied ' sympathize 


Piper. He will lead nil the monsters out 
from under (he surface to fill the world 
with corpses, one of which will be his 
own. Bearing in mind his Jewishness, 
this hysterical speech of Weininger's is 
intended to imply that he had been a 
conscious, though inadvertent, prophet 
of the Holocaust. Indeed, Hitler 
recommended Weininger's recipe of 
suicide to every Jew . 


proof of his theory that the behaviour 
of Jews is n mere reaction to the nets 
and attitudes of Gentiles. During his 
short life Weiningcr had hnrdly met 
any women; Sobol provides his hero 
with the lascivious Clara who tries to 
save Otto from his self-i in posed 
celibacy and to talk him into joining 
her in Palestine, while at the same time 
flirting with his friend Berger. Her 
behaviour again reveals to Weininger 
the treacherous, tyrannical and 
essentially feminine nature of Zionism. 
These two characters help Sobol to 
forge a logical connection between 
Wera ingcr’s sexual problem and the 
origins of the Zionist movement; 
Zionism is seen here as an answer to 
Jewish self-hatred. To stress this 
particular point we arc presented with 
a horrible scene in which Weininger’s 
mother is shown sadistically plucking a 
fowl (male) while jibbering away in a 
soliloquy of unsatisfied maternity in 
(he shrill voice of n Yiddisher mamma. 
This scene makes one immediately 
with Weininger in his 


In order to implement his own 
prophecy, in case it should turn out to 


be untrue, this twenty-thrce-year-old 
doctor of philosophy, a graduate of 
Vienna University, rented a room in 
the house where his beloved 
Beethoven had died, arid in October 
1903 . shot himself. His : , suicide 
was in complete accordance with his 
latest metaphysical ideas: “I cannot 
understand sin becuuse 1 am still sinful. 


hatred of the Jewish character thus 
represented. But this is an obvious 
over-simplification, since Weininger’s 
parents were well-educated and 
liberally-minded assimilated Viennese 
Jews; Weininger’s conversion to 
Christianity was, in a way, approved of 
by his family, or, at least, was not 
regarded as an act of particular 
significance. 

AH these and many other 
“distorted" aspects of Weininger's 
biography, are only half-true, but ore 


For example, the schmaltzy title of 
the play in English is h literal 
translation of the two Hebrew words 
“Ncfcsh Yehudi”, which in Hebrew arc 
immediately recognizable as being 
borrowed from the Israeli national 
anthem. Bearing in mind Weininger’s 
accusation that Judaism is a teaching 
lacking the concept of the existence of 
the soul, Yehoshua Sobol is thus 
implicitly asking whether Weininger’s 
evil spirit, or Dybbuk, has completely 
disappeared with the rebirth of the 
Jewish state; or is modern Israel still 
being haunted by the same spirit of 
self-hatred which Weininger regarded 
as intrinsic to Judaism and which, 
according to the teaching: of the 
Talmud, has brought about the 
destruction of the Second Temple and 
hence the Diusporn? This self-hatred, 
Yehoshua Sohol would say, nowadays 
lias its roots in Isrnel's feeling of 
alienation from the rest of the Western 
world and from its Arab neighbours; 
and in the general feeling among 
Israelis of being torn apart by the 
uncompromising . demands of 
Orthodox Judaism on the one hand 
and the aspirations of a liberal secular 
Zionism on the other. If you add to all 
this the fact that in the Israel of today 
religion is not separated from the state, 
the suicidal picture of ideological 
entrapment becomes complete. 
Indeed, being an Israeli Arab you can 
rightfully call yourself n Zionist while, 
legally speaking, you cannot coll 
yourself Jewish unless 


__ you accept 

Judaism os your religious credo. In 

ue untrue, this twenry-inrce-year-oia hi^giv ^ cmivhtcina'' theatricallv^The order to keep your mind intact in such a 
vE!L' Jn play 2 constructed as ahallucinaiion in situation you have to accept the notion 

sequence, with all the characters °L duality as intrinsic to existence, 
fiendishly ' haunting Weininger's 
memory in the room where he has 
locked himself ub on the night of his 
planned suicide. The director, Gedalia 
Besser, miraculously succeeds in 
turning every prop on the set and each 


Duality is the condition of noticing 
and understanding", says Weininger in 
ft* and Character , and his statement 
could serve as a motto for this Israeli 


production, because duality is a 

f GAiuint'undprfitnnri life* <m Inno at I nm mining every prupun me sex. anoeacn necessary feature of life in a society 

: Li W pf Jhd. characters into aq where the ruling ideology becomes a 

Eft ^ enchanting chain of metamorohoses definition ..of citizenship. Modem 


left behind him a sensational and 
brilliantly written book called Sex and 
Character. It is centred on the idea 
of the bisexuality of human nature. 
Weininger identifies the feminine side 
of human character with chaos knd ovil 
while the masculine drive fie regards as ,■< 


ending with the final shot being 
followed by a Yiddish lullaby. 
Sometimes the acting becomes pure 
pantomime, symbolic in spirit: 
Weininger ns a small boy comes out 
naked from the tilb, . covering his 


a]l order aijd goodness.’ Weininger, ■ 

f>vpn vLu-nt cn far nc'fri irlpntifu Iurtmem Character . while his caring mother 


. even Went so far as'to identify Judaism 
. with femininity while masculinity far 
. ! . him -was the .essence of the Aryan-. 
r - ’Christian spirit). Having drawh this 
: extraordinary conclusion, Weininger 
> • . indulged hltfiself fn, virulent attacks; on’ 


. caring 

wraps him in a while blanket which In a 
moment becomes a Christian saint’s 


Israeli intellectuals arc going through 
yet another identity crisis, a thing not 
unusual in Jewish history. It is not then 
accidental that mnny of them search for 
their origins in a post which their 
predecessors, pioneers of Zionism, 
were so ready to repudiate. • • 

Ten years ago, while still a Soviet 
Citizen, I came across :a Russian novel 
written- in the 1920s. Its central theme 


Peter Branscoinbe 

Karl Kraus 

The Last Days of Mnnkiiu 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal 

Kosenknvalkr 

Assembly Hall. Edinburgh 

The Citizens’ Company. Glasgow, 
present twu plays from curly Iwcnliclii- 
ccntury Vienna at the Edinburgh 
Festival - an important contribution to 
this year’s theme. Rtwiikiivtiln-r is mi 
odd choice, not least because it is 
unforgettably familiar in (tie operatic 
form which was from the first intended. 
But The Last Days of Mankind is 
exactly the kind of work for a bold 
company to stuge nt a festival. 

Die lenten Tnge der Menschhcit wus 
written during and just after (he First 
World War; the definitive published 
text dales from 1922. It presents one of 
the most daunting challenges that any 
playwright has ever thrown down - a 
challenge not only to the most during of 
theatre directors, to the largest and 
best-equipped of coinpnnics, but in 
two senses to the potential audiences as 
well: arc they mentally and 

emotionally strong enough to fuec its 
content, and are tncy physically strong 
enough to sit it out in the theatre? The' 
author himself reckoned that his play 
would take ten evenings to perform - 
probably six would be nearer the mark. 
In Germany and Austria there have 
been occasional attempts lo stage at 
least a representative selection of 
scenes; in our day Leopold Lindtberg, 
and more recently Hans Hollmnnn 
with his two-evening reduction in the 
Konzertliaus during the 1980 Vienna 
Festival, haive taken up the challenge. 
In Britain the play has been talked 
about, written about, but not until now 
performed. .............. 

The Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre has 
attempted (lie impossible - and has 
succeeded beyond any reasonable 
expectation. Robert Dnvid MacDonald 
has translated and directed the play 
with enthusiasm, determination, and 
much skill and Insight. He presents a 
series of details rather than KruuK’s 
teeming canvas; l doubt whether mnny 
people ignorant of Hie original text will 


the stag* life very much in the tradition 
tjf hiewevnl Judaism, Cabbalistic In Its 

JeWsty ascribing to them thosp : very ■ ’ K?. u d £? co of 

Feminine- qualities which were Viennese, 

abhorrent to him .personally. Six 
•months. before his suicide Weiningcr 
• was converted tp Christianity. Among 
hls'cohtenipQr.aries his teaching was- 
. taken seriously at its' face value by 
v Strindberg, a man no less paranoid' 


.« >N . rj • .» .5 . — — — - n — — — , pwvyivigNUiUinVi |ll«. UflKllltM | 1 #AI TT|I* 

rooe. -lnese, ironic metamorphoses on ,. was the involvement of the Russian grasp rtiany of the cross-references, or 


story into yet another version of the 
ancient Dybbuk legend. In this version 
there is no place for OUo Wcinlnaer as 
a young recliise, adored by mediocre 
groupies and unknown to the great 


Jews in the Revolution. The main 
conclusion drawn by the author was 
that the Jews or the revolution would 
always bo regarded as Ylds by their 
gentile comrades and 'despised as 
betrayers of their religion by their own 
community. The main . hero, of the 
novel, ; thus .-being - rejected - by both 
sides* is driven to self-hatred. The 
author was obviously influenced by. 


world of Viennese thinkers searching 

about women than himself; and then ■ i e cntT, * na l; in himsclfa nduslng his OltoWeinlriger, who was quite 

.by Hitler, who Interpreted Weininger’s. su ! cide a * 9 publicity stunt. In_this popular in Russia at that time. The 
hatred of -Jews in a less metaphysical . " er ^% .. not much.of.thc Otto novel was called The Dust and its 

>way. Freud, whom Weiningcr had 
hardly ., met, - /dismissed Sex and 
. Ojar(icter B& an ihfcptlle plagiarism of 
'(he ideps of Dr Fliess: Freud’s disciples ’ 


vemlon there is not much. of the Otto r _ .... 

Weininger of Vienna society. -There is* author /as I found outlater, committed 
in a sense, no Vienna m this. story. •»•• suicide in Stalin's Moscow. His name 
Yehoshua Sobol ; an Israeli, jqoks at was Andre] Sobol. Was i( Yehoshua 

. . . . the. image qf the* Austrian Jewish past Sobol’s grandfather’s relative or just 

^plained. Weiidhger’sJiat^d of Jews ; -in the- same . way that' his hero,- another ghost of- Weiningerian 
in terms Of acastration complex and his '• quivering In front ofthe mirrors on the duplicity^ a subject for another Israeli 


hatred of, women as a result pf the fact 


watches 


Insolent female 
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to the editor 


II the production occasionally*, 
to have lost us way, or at 
momentum, the opening audX 1 
sequences have nn easy brifr 
about them that alone wwldL 
justified the enlirc cnterpree.nl 
audience drifts in to typically renal 
Viennese dunce music, laced iriSS’’ 
Uiidetzky-Mursch, to sec iKti 
gradually filling with mdbethtoS 
his stuff, and then the diem* 


Books from 
Argentina 

_ Readers of Commentary 
i and of H. S. Fems’s letter 


like Carr - they were loath to revise 
their basic attitudes. One is reminded 
of what William James once said on 
another issue: “When a thing was new 
people said. ‘It is not true'. Later when 
its truth became obvious people saia, 

^Aulust 26^ might imagine the British ‘Anyway, it is not important’, and 
x^J.nt’ihq n In he directed at when l,s importance could not be 

denie!! ' ptop ^“ id ' ‘ Anyway - il is " 01 

present Argentine regime and pro- 
bably then to be aimed at books on 
politics, economics and history. That 
would be scandalous enough but the 
position Is worse and more sinister. 


new , 


, clientele t 

offstage cries of the newspaper^ 

the «ur« of our busings as. 


It would be tedious to take up again 
Nove’s casuistries point by point. His 
own ambivalence is clear enough even, 
in the title of his old essay “Was Stalin 
Really Necessary?’’, which once occa- 


jpoculyphc final scene that dosajlv 
circle, and stuns the audience 
need for the most profound 
The upturned tables, bright 
wire, shrouds, gas-mash i* 
grotesquely sprawled corpse? fjgM 
silence lingering objections tuff 
permunent cafd set - Ihesetf-ui&M 
sybaritic world of pre-war Vieiujw 
gone up in smoke. That isn’t thefts 
truth , and of course it was not lotxtK 
end of the story either. But MscOaB 
and his company strike shrewd 
for Kraus, and for sanity. 

Dominating the performance 


from many countries around the world; 
c. •: a good proportion of these are re- 
*- - exporter! to scholars and academic 
libraries in yet other countries. We 
now have lying at Dover, seized and 
likely to be destroyed, a consignment 
of twenty-five books on the history of 
music published in Buenos Aires 
' between 1923 and 1981 which has been 
sent to us by a colleague ' 
following our acceptance 
In dn attempt to prevent the wanton 
• destruction of these books in a move 
’ for which parallels are difficult to find 


eating. 

there ore fine, deft assumptions fa 
many of the thirty-odd member* oft 
cast; even if it were possibles trilikp. 
is who, it would be unfair (o maji 
name some. The diction howewjM 
the whole less good - a pity, for,erai|p 
translation Kraus’s Unguqt i: 
absolutely vital. 

' So successful is the vignette iak 
railway carriage that one reptiso 
decision to omit the twin wtoj* 
Kraus’s structure, the mus 
terminus scenes (the carrying 
ussnssinnied Archduke s^ w< 
through what wc had only just kw 
lake for a enfd is n clumsy reskweft* 
the Sndbalui scene). But ra-gow; 
grained that no more then 9 w, 
representative selection of 
separate scenes of the on^u 


an explicit answer to his own question” 
as to whether Stalin’s methods might 
not have been justifiable on the 
grounds of their alleged necessity for 
Soviet industrialization. Judging by the 
present exchange he is still reluctant to 
race it. Instead of attributing to Carr 
charitable sentiments which he 
avoided expressing, Alec Nove should 


you are the dark woman who presses 
on the door/ and your head turns Into a 
continuous scream . . .’’ (Judith 
Kazantzis, in an anti-Medean poem 
included in One Foot on the Mountain . 
Onlywomen Press, 1979, pl22). . 

Vengeance : “Hard and cruel / Hard 
and cniel /NOW I am cutting into you / 
cutting with my knife . . . / Gently 1 run 
my knife across your belly / then with a 
sudden force / plunge the blade deep 
into your skin / through fat through 
muscle down to bone ..." (Barbara 
A. Zanditon, ibid. p44). 

Self-Immolation-. **A million 
marching women / each with a mirror 
in her hand / laying bare her bowels I in 
an orgy of self-realization . . .’’ (Judith 
Barrington, ibid, pi 12). 

Man-hating : “May nipples stick in 
his throat / and shut his loveless mouth. 
/ May giant pincered vaginas / loom 
behind him and corner him . . . 
(Valerie Sinason, ibid, p237). 

Blood: ‘Today I pulled my 


existing world-languages, W. Haas 
(August 19) does less than justice to its 
merits. One of the main attractions of 
Basic is (hat it is an efficient route into 
ordinary English, enabling those who 
learn it to make themselves understood 
to English-speaking people without 
having anything to learn if they wish to 
go on to acquire a fuller command 
of English. It was C. K. Ogden's dis- 
covery that English was capable of a 
degree of simplification that made 
Basic comparable in ease of learning 
with any artificial language. In so far as 
this is a consequence of its lack of 
inflections and the metaphorical exten- 
sions of meaning whicn it allows, it 
seems unlikely that any other natural 
language could be simplified to a 
comparable extent without sounding 
uncouth to native speakers of it. 

D. G. WILLIAMS. 


Red Acre, Macclesfield Road, 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


in rhnt eiiv tr y t0 c,car a ^° ut the real issues diaphragm out of my vagina. I found a/ 
of his offer i nv °l vc ^ * n Carr’s attitude to Soviet small basin of dark blood. / . . . Today 
history. I spilled blood on the bathroom floor. 1 


Giles Havergal hs "Der Nflrekt’®* in modern times (if one feels 
■cnll him “Kraus the Grouse” wuuK : instinctively that one should eschew 
but limiting -only at the end comparisons with Hitler s Germany), 
penelrntingly critical comnxmrm we nave appealed to the^ Seizure 
align himself with the author). Hew ’ Officer of HM Customs to redirect the 
nt his table in the cafd from finttWi- books to a nominated .colleague in 
even through the intervals, waW' anather European country whose 
listening, writing, discussing -IF not share the v,ews 

'.This isnqui 


_ government does not share the views 

rntumdejm^t ' and policies of ours. However we are 

£ Avilimirllfi fWof iklo unll n* allritUpH 


i 


cvfin known quite wlmt is happening at 
a particular moment. But MucDtmnld 
could argue (hut, faced with the precise 
documentary nature of Kraus’s bitingly 
satirical depiction of the horrors, 
Inanities, baseness and chaos of l lie 
First World War, a sense of 
bewilderment and increasing revulsion 
is a Justifiable reaction to provoke in nn 
.audience, . 

MacDonald undcrstundnhly sac- 
rifices niiy attempt lo convey tlw 
exact references . to . contemporary 
personalities which run through the 
play, apart from the most obvious 
(fucii qs Lloyd George and Kaiser 
Wilhelm); it is a pity, however, that so 
little attempt is mudo to convey the 
immense variet" -”’ — •* 



occasionally, and to, |e " ID & **5 
scenes are run together or 
spoken simultaneously, 
ilicrc can be no BUenjjMgJJg 
the dozens of linguistic ! 

the original p ay; nnd thefeff» 

nt fractured Frendi w£2!Eil 
not 



Rimosphere 

Rosonkavnlter , by 

julb. Aaaintliet 


Millip Prowse dlrec^^- 


nol optimistic that this will be allowed. 

Is there not one of the more than 600 
icantly elected MPs who will speak 
out against the wicked and illiberal 
policy of our government - a policy 
which if maintained must bring on 
Britain the contempt and hostility of 
scholars, librarians, and indeed all 
civilized men and women throughout 
the world? 

‘ JOHN MAY. 

May and May Ltd, Arundell House, 
Tilbury, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 

E. H. Carr 


Sir, - Alec Nove persists in his 
sophistries (Letters, August 19), but 
iw amount of special pleading can 
change E. H. Carr’s record on Stalin 
v. (not to mention his pre-war record on 
r ‘ Hitler* a point Nove does not discuBs). 

: He asks how. I know that Stalin's 
crimes "were not In Carr’s mind until 
we revelations of Khrushchev and 
Sobhenitsyn”. What I analysed is not 


history. 

LEOPOLD LABEDZ. 

30 Western Road, London N2. 

The Hysterical 
Women’s 
Movement 

Sir, - Carol Rumens (Letters, 
September 2) inaccurately reported an 
interview I gave on the BBC's 
Woman's Hour of July 4. When asked 
why I, along with Patricia Beer (also 
being interviewed on the same 
programme) and Gavin Ewart and 
Craig Raine, during the Britain Salutes 
New York Festival nad not read poetry 
by British women poets I was 
purported to have replied that there 
were no British women poets tb 
present. That, of course, would have 
been an 
did adt, J 

and could have discovered, by listening 
to the relevant BBC tape. • 

In fact, during that BBC interview I 
repeated, in synopsis, what I had 
declared earlier in a Poetry Socjety 
lecture on Sylvia Plath - at which. 
Incidentally. Carol Rumens was 
present. '‘Most of Sylvia Plath s 
contemporaries',” I had said, 
“especially other women poets in 
England - for example, Fleur Adcock 
and Patricia Beer - frequently make 
words serve their ideas or use them 
discriminated to relate narratives of 
. «- b..m- plath’s case, the 


I spilled blood i 
wiped it / up without a trace” (Stef 
Pixner, Bread and Roses, Virago, 
1982, pp231— 2). 

Admittedly these are extreme 
examples. It would be unjust to pour 
“scorn” indiscriminately on the poets 
of any political persuasion. But it does 
seem to me that hysteria is the very 
stuff of revolutions - and not only 
female revolutions. In its place it can 
be useful. It calls attention to what may 
be intolerable conditions and issues 
an either-change-it-or-die ultimatum 
which is impossible to ignore. How 
would Sylvia Kantaris define 
"hysteria"? As a passionate, single- 
minded psychological condition which, 
immune to humour as to reason, fails 
to achieve the detachment essential for 
self-criticism? As my liberal and 
generous-minded American mother 
used to Warn us, “Always remember, 
girls, there are some good 


Portrait of a Lady 

Sir, - In his review (Paperbacks in 
Brief, August 26) of Gavin de Beer's 
edition of the Autobiographies of 
Darwin and Huxley, recently reissued 
in Oxford Poperbacks, R. O’H. regrets 
that wc have “unaccountably replaced 
the full-faced portrait of Mrs Huxley 
middle-aged, forceful, intelligent, with 
a sad picture of her in 191CT. Would 
that tne exchange were so arbitrary! 
An error on the part of a picture agency 
came to our notice too late for the 
original edition of the book (1974): the 
portrait whose loss your reviewer 
mourns is of Mrs Huxley's cook. 

HENRY HARDY. 
Oxford University Press, Walton 
Street, Oxford. 

The Jews in 
England 

Sir, - Bernard Wosserstein's com- 
plex, and entirely fair-minded, review 
(August 19) of five works mainly on the 
Jews in England, is marred by a 
conclusion which takes for granted 
issues which are far frpm empirically 


This sort of approach smacks too much 
of the notion that Jewish emancipation 
is ultimately an emancipation from 
being Jewish - and I just have a hard 
time believing that Wasserstein could 
possibly subscribe to such doctrinal 
suicide. 

I suspect that a confusion is made 
between demographics and politics. It 
is largely true that European (and now 
possibly American) Jewish voting 
patterns more nearly conform to 
general issues rather uian specifically 
ethnic issues. But that in itself is a very 
weak argument for a loss of Jewish 
distinctiveness or identity. Further, the 
data itself does not suggest a loss of 
Jewish communicants in raw numerical 
terms, so much as a loss in Jewish 
religionists vis-A-vis other religious 
faiths. For example, the Jewish 
population of Great Britain, which 
wasserstein currently places at 385 .000 
(slightly less than other estimates) 
represents a relatively stable entity. 
According to available data, the Jewish 
population was 340,000 in 1939; 
45&000 in 1967; and 390,000 In 1982. 

But the issue, as Wasserstein ap- 
preciates, is not strictly or particularly 
numerical: just as more is not 
necessarily more powerful, less is not 
necessarily weaker. It might well be 
that as Jews become better integrated 
into the liberal democratic societies 
they will indeed participate more and 
criticize less. This might prove to be a 
true loss in terms of the political 
process, but it surely is scant evidence 
tor the “fading away” hypothesis. 
Neither peoples nor states fade away 
easily these days. 


, ia? C tal Ru m cn.candj^r. g0 od rf,^'<oo._ 


what was or was not privately in his 

mind, but what he chose publicly to say experience; in Sylvia F 
ornot to say; and when he did, some , reader is more linguistically enmeshed 


, , Nor are the wrltings of his many 

{y Panders on the subject over the years 
Vr. “W a monument to their concern 
"Jflth the fate of Stalin’s millions of 
dump squib. Again tne f ; .v 0 ? 018 ”- In' defending Carr, 

RohertDnvid MacDon^ ir, ^ tf j®d to defend their own 
plaudble if ° verbally. wrJS fc' some to defend 

£ iausjoicu_Y- H.IKcPJfc Sown post): Having first denied or 

5?9"'P°pned the evidence of Lenin’s 
5. £ taa ? 5 totalitarian' ways they 
fawttantly came to admit them, but - 


primary - 
, her old 
servii* the 

words , . . Her lexical and ludic drives 
are already evident in The Colossus 
and, as always, word-originated 


annb strvensoN:' 

30. Logan Street, Langley Park, 
Durham. 

Lady Namier 

Sir, - 1 write to criticize some points 
in Kyril FitzLyon’s otherwise excellent 
review (August 12) of lulia de Beau- 
sobre by Constance Babington Smith. 
Julia’s later husband. Lewis Namier, 
although proud of his Jewish origin, 
was not a Jew by religion. He was In 
fact an atheist, which makes his con- 
version to active Christianity all the 
more roinarkable. Julia's life in this 
country was, I suppose, “externally 
uneventful”. But I think more emph- 
asis should be given to earlier experi- 
ences. aild her escape from ^Russia, 
when she walked -from one .-farm or 

• a l .1 i. ..nfhar nflpn ( Rfln- 


political (prahy'Qther) distinctiveness 
Is Jeading /to- their fading, away, 
altogether . If this “paradox” of the 
"liberal democracies" were in fact the 
dase, : is ; Professor Wasserstein 
Suggesting a return to the discredited, 
purely, negative theory of -Jewish 
survival As a strict function of anti- 
semitism, -exclusion and exploitation? 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ. 
Department of Sociology, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 08903. 

Marguerite 

Yourcenar 

Sir, - I apologize to Raymond 
Sokolov (Letters, September 2) tor not 
using the correct American name. 
Mount Desert, when referring to 
# Marguerite ypurcenar'a home;, I took 
. fae French.: ' form .. (Mpms-DlSsertsj 
from Ydunra'narflefeejf anoassulrriqd it 
to be in current use. , Alspi : had I 
known - .. about .. thb • American 
citizenship, I would hive mentioned it 
as . . reinforcing rtiy point about 
Yourcenar’s technical marginal! ty in 
relation to France. 

JOHN WEIGHTMAN.. . 
13 Weech Ro4d; London NW6. 


Author, Author 



simple, striking scL JW ^^ 
the Assembly Hall WWJttp 
Marschnllln’s 

apt for Fnninal’s aj ? gg 
suggests the seedy ta^. ^ja. 
actf The 


added - there was no time tb elaborate 
- that, there . were not .many 
■British women poets. Of course, by 
that I meant feat tbe.mutrtfw.of 
worthwhile worndii were , few 


the Wnsiation^"^* 

interoolatibdsMd^^H, 

close of tne firet-a^ runLiw^ i 
; to the second ^ : 
slowly stage W. ^ 
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with 

close onus inoi- — -V.LJ 
opening to the second 

enters slowly . -afar ,att 

Marschallin, VcjulS. . 
•Hofmannsthal s ; 
melancholy gr» *■¥ 

-assssST 


Wert Marvellous, - _ compared to men.' For Seven : yeare 
■iefp.rr#H 1980t i edited The Best ofthe 

Poetry Year annuals for Robson 
. ... . . , - .. rr . __ . _ . - , Books. I selected what I thought to be 

sentences id Robert irSc^of 8 t^prtribiS year. Meji 

AV Uigh’s Sumberedwom P en by roughly, eight 


suffering imposed on other peofltoyy av 
didnotimpinge oflher^^piJMM^ ., tj 

l ia 


deett^g 

' ^29 St Mary’s Road, Wimbledon, 
London SW19. 

‘Consequences of 
Pragraatism’ 


Competition No 139 " perliapi half a mile long and about as 

Readers are invited to identify .the broad, and consisting almost wholly of 
sources of the three quotations which offices and warehouses. Nearly the 
follow and to send us the answers sp whole- . district is. 1 abandoned by 
that they’reach this office not later than dwellers; and Is lonely and deserted at 
September 30. A prize of £10 is offered night; only walchraon and policemen 
for the first .correct set of answers traverse its narrow lanes with their 
.opened oh that date, orfailing that the dark lanterns. This district is cut 
most nearly- correct — in which case . through by certain main thoroughfares 

ich the ground 
liant : shops. •.. 

139" on the erivelope, snouia De breaencK tmgeis, The Condition of 
addressed to tho Edltor, The Times the Working. Clftss in England. .. 
Llierary Suppfenient,[Pn(sry House, St ;• : • . } , . . . I - 

Jdhn’sUn^^rLondbnEClM 4BX. The,-2 Carson's ■mil! ran lengthways from 
Aotution and results will ’ appear on —< «■ 


■■ESLZte Si .W? si, Etobeth FriOktr , 

i ■ tflti&BEL u 0l< ¥f aU in Se no Brh.'sh; women poets, ft the ■ w. To juag ^ -. argU menl3” are 

Mrtscrfth wamualscan.ljefovnd M«?i Aug “ 5 b ' ' “ 


October 7. 

I "Guests and neighbours, on the site 
of this Guest-hall once stood the 
lecture-room of the • Hamriieramith 
Socialists, Drink a glass to the 
memoryl/May 1962;" It is difficult -to. 
tell hpW'I felt when I read thesb words. 


east to west. Along it went one of the . 
oldest thoroughfares in Manchester. 
Indeed all that part of the town was 
comparatively old; it was there that the 
first cotton mills were built, and the 
crowded alleys and back streets of the 
neighbourhood made a fire there 
-particularly :to ' be -dreaded; The 

staircase of the mill ascended from the 
entrance at the western end, which 
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when unargued 

lengthily:: by 

drant preju- 





. . : grown' hugely wealthy, but fffls wealth warehouses, and dirty proyision^iops. 

expo^e^when unafgu- has not reacned the workfag cl asSes t;I : /EhzaEdfh Gaskell, Mary Barton, 


expect 

worse. 


more accurate In her pbetry than in her, . .. DUNCAN MGGUFFIE. . 4 , ww , 

reoorti tie - would hove been included. 46 St Luke’s Road, Bournemouth, A tory to the quick, was 
‘ ..rT DANNIE AB5E. , Dorset 1 . ’-V ■ Destructive, . when I had, 

•. . mwi,i ... 1 '•* - ; • 


Basic 


Would. 


■y.( 


Sir — Ayivia 177* r - 

August 19) complains that while many 
people accuse Women’s Movement 


ei r ^In describing Basic English as a M/mer.- Angus Basson 

kWlfBW fflBWW&SS.’ A"** .'V 

S Ofeer wtiflcTa! Janguages^^an 


m ~rr.. ^19^ few quote Chapter % Manchester cc 

K,ended 


it ! ; has made; thejr. condition ’ Chapter 

V : . i-.a'WJifct 'Art Was'tti thfe andent wot-ld, : 

Now I myself, '• *■ * ; Sdertco : Is * to’ jhc 

... xrL --.--as a boy -i ' dull qfctiVe racuhy. Tn the minds jof men 

not whSt I . the useful Hhs succeed ed the beautiful. 

I nstesd df the city of the Violet Crown, ’ 
aLancashiro village has expanded iuto 
a mighty region of factories and 
Warehouses, ret, rightly understood, 
Manchester is as great a human exploit 
^ Athens. - : 

, Binjamin Disr$eh, Coningsby, 
book 4, chapter 1. 


Competition No j35 i 


contains, at its heart, a . 
‘ commercial district, 
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Rebels by temperament 
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James Joll 


H. Oliver 

The International Anarchist 
Movement In Late Victorian London 


Historians of anarchism often have 
difficulty knowing what they are 
writing about. Hermia Oliver writes in 
her introduction of “mainstream 
anarchists", but in fact her detailed 
research into the individuals, groups 
and periodicals which were labelled 
“anarchist" in England at the end of 
the nineteenth century suggests that 
the movement, could never really be 
described as a mainstream but rather 
consisted of innumerable rivulets. 
Even if Kropotkin and some of the 
other refugees in London whom Ms 
Oliver describes were writing works 
which provided some sort of 
ideological and philosophical basis for 
anarchism, what bound anarchists 
together - and often caused them to fall 
out with each other - was that they 
were, as the socialist Bruce Glasier put 
it, “rebels by temperament rather than 
anarchists by philosophy". The history 
of English anarchism in the late 
nineteenth century tends easily to 
become yet another record of English 
eccentricity. Oliver has patiently dug 
out a great deal of information about 
the obscure and largely forgotten 
figures. who struggled to produce the 
anarchist reviews and who organized 
endless lectures on cooperation or the 
evils of parliamentarianism, and 
innumerable protests against police 
brutality or the persecution of foreign 
revolutionaries. 

■This boqk covers .much of the same 
ground as John Quail's lively • 
pioneering study, the SIqw- B urning 
Fuse. 1978), but the tone of the two - 
works Is very different. Quail's Was 
the work of an enthusiastic partisan 
who shared many of the beliefs of his 
. characters and who had a certain 
• Who 

mistrusted the middle-class members 
(and financial backers) of the move- 
ment, of whom Mrs Charlotte 
Wilson , wit h heF stockbroke r husband 
and "economic tea parties’*, was 
characteristic. Oliver devotes some 
space to criticism of particular points in 
Quail's work. She stows, for example, . 
- not that it makes much. difference - 
' that Charlotte. Wilsori was edu bated at : 
• the Cambridge institution whiih later 
became Nbwrtham College, rather 
. than at the predecessor of Glrtpn, as 
: . Quail ’ , and : : ;6thir ■ earlier- . writers 


maintained. An example of the 
difference of approach between Oliver 
and Quail is their evaluation of the role 
of David NicoJJ. This enthusiastic 
revolutionary was. Oliver convincingly 
shows, unbalanced from the start ana 
later in life suffered from acute 
paranoia, so that she tends to give less 
weight to his evidence than Quail did. 
Yet Nicoll was right to suspect the 
presence of police spies in the various' 
anarchist groups, even if it is not always 
clear that he spotted the right people. 
Nicoll became one of the editors of 
William Morris's paper Commonweal 
in 1890 in succession to Morris, who. 
finally withdrew his financial support | 
from the paper and shortly afterwards' 
left the Socialist League because he 
could not share NicolPs revolutionary 
anarchist views and objected to his 
publishing an article advocating violent 
revolution. Quail sees Nicoll as the 
man who managed to keep Common- 
weal going: in Nicoii's own words “the 
paper haabeen carried on after Morris 
had left us by the scanty pence of 
workmen who often lacked food. It was 
edited by a man who in the few hours he 
had left from the Commonweal , for 


there was no money to pay the editor, 
barely enough for the compositors, had 
to pick up a living from stray 
journalism. 1 ' 

Nicoll was an important figure in the 
two great anarchist causes ctltbres in 
England in the 1890s, the trial of the 
Walsall anarchists in 1892 and the 
Greenwich Park bomb explosion in 
1894. His account of both episodes is 
one of the principal sources of our 
knowledge of them. He was active in* 
raising money for the men arrested in 
Walsall for the possession of articles 
for the manufacture of bombs, and 
then was himself arrested and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for incite- 
ment to murder, after publishing an 


article attacking the' police inspector 
In charge of the case and the judge who 
tried it, asking “Are these men fit to 
live?" In prison Nicoll had a serious 
mental breakdown which left him with 
even more acute paranoia in his later 
years, so that he was convinced, for 
example, that William Morris had been 
murdered by a group of Jesuit and 
homosexual conspirators who included 
Charlotte Wilson, Edward Carpenter 
and Keir Hardie. When Nicoll came 




out of prison he was not reappointed us 
editor of Commonweal, nnd ufler 
reading Oliver's evidence (his seems a 
reasonable decision. The rival 
annrehist paper, Charlotte Wilson’s 
Freedom , had refused to print Nicoii's 
speech at his trial (und even 
Commonweal had printed nn 
inadequate version). Oliver rejects 
Quail’s suggestion that Mrs Wilson 
was “not very brave” in thi matter and 
maintains rather that * io showed 
common prudence and that she cannot 
be accused of lacking courage, for the 
suppression of Freedom “could in no 
way have helped the anarchists and 
would have deprived them of their sole 
English-language journal" (although 
in fact Commonweal was still 
struggling on). 

Because the anarchist movement’ 
was so varied and contradictory, each 
student of it tends to identify with the 
people in it closest to his own 
temperament. Quail dearly sym- 
pathized with Nicoll’s denun- 
ciation of Charlotte Wilson and her 
friends as "middle-class faddists” 
(although, as Oliver shows, Nicoll was 
himself originally from a prosperous 
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As a solicitor Involved In such Victorian causes calibres as the Mordvin! divorce, and the exposure of Madam Rachel’s 
Bond street brothel, George Lewis attracted an unusual degree of public attention. The Illustration above, of Lewis 
cross-examining at the Bravo inquest, Is reproduced from Lewis and Lewis, a recently published account of his life bv 
1 . ■ John Jttxon 020pp. Collins . £10,95, 0 00 216476 0). J v ’ 7 


Bou^ly voices 


J.* A. A, Stockwin 

J0MN Crump; V. ; . 

Tto.QrlgLps of Socialist Thought ht 

, Japan v,- ;■ . ; 

374ph; Cropni Helm. £15.95, 

O.7O9? 0739 7 : . I; 

By comparison ’with most of Western 
Etjrope jn- the . twentieth ' century 
V socialism' 'has exercised a com 
pa lively 1 weak political (Influence jii 

Tn Atiiilll- tk AUnk ttt lan^AA'ft khaU* 


Left was sifted for the lemons it could 
teach, Partly *alfo, the appalling dif- 
ficulties! faced ‘by left-wing .and 
■.working-class 6t ganlzers up: to 1945 
made heroes of sotne of them in the' 
eyes of their successors arid of sections i ; 
of the public.;.' . 

John Crump's bopk is a study of tfie, 
development, of left-wing political, 
thinking ' in Japan from the late, 
nineteenth century to the rice riots' 
of 1918. He; rightly emphasizes the 
minuscule size of the movemen t in this 
period, since at no time were much 



!S 

(eotitu) 


fih 

tfe' 

Allini 


alnfodbs 


iUWfrom 

Wing viewpdlnti.pridbrovided a 1 
lonely f-.yojce, ’gainst ‘'the, /RpSsd-; 
desipitethcipri 
si 


If left-wing political thought was 
weak and confined in the period which 
the boo); covers, the author’s rarefied 
view of what constitutes socialism 
‘ensures that in his meaning of the word 
sddalism in early twentieth-century 
Japan is reduced almost to Vanishing- 
pom t. In his words, it means "a society 
where production is for the direct 
satisfaction of human needs, without ' 
the mediation of a process of. buying 
apd selling or exchange, where the 
'means of production are commonly 
owned and democratically controlled, 
where there are neither Social classes, 

q uOt^tio n-maf ks. jt folio w$.tHqt there r 
yet t^peri. a ^qqlalfst; xevb> 
-Mqn.in any part df tne wotld.’riot a' 
“cial 1st ^ociety.e Ithe r‘\ All soiled 
‘Socialized" sodetiefe, Including those" 

deriving from the|Bulshi»vllriwnliitirtn 



“Abolish Money”) at the end of the 
book. In general be favours the 
anarchist strand of thlrtking, influential 
following the Russo-Japanese War, 
rather than, the sodal-democratic or 
Marxist-Lenlnist. Yet he castigates 
most of the \ anarchists for their 
ignorance of Marx arid consequent lack 
of realism about, the . character of 
capitalist exploitation. • 

It is a pity perhaps that one puts the 
book down as much intrigued by how' 
the author should have arrived at 
his strange ideological position as. 
Concerned with : the; .twists and turns 
; of da’rly . tWcntieth-centurV left-wing 
!;Muteh£ tiy Jpprin,? Bur the second- is 
™iy.q : i)nu9h rtiprt important subject, 

: and- despite; (or . eyco' because of)' fils 
Standpoint. Crutap treats ’ it * With 
considerable skill, balance and rigour. 
:T^re is; a faiciriating . chapter on 
Mtokti and thp American connection, 
jffbicji aliame* .Uie dilemmas bf the 
American labour moyemqritfacedwith 




bourgeois background). Olivet * 

m C hand ‘ “ more « hone'ii 
Mrs Wilson nnd the Rossetti ssm 
( the children of W, M. Rossetti, 
Gabriels brother), and wiftT 
peaceful anarchists of the 
group, rather than those 
sympathized with the terrorists, f 
brings out well the dilemma do* 
people when faced with the *5 
of foreign terrorists, such as fe 
notorious Ravnchol. On theonehaai 
their Instincts were all against km 
savage violence; on the other had 
they were utterly opposed to fe 
society which condemned the terrorists 
nnd which, they believed, n 
responsible for their despertxa 
Some of these middle-class kt. 
olutionaries, then as now, vmt 
prepared to praise the actioftemnk 
propaganda by the deed: "Blessed 1 
life and in death, 0 beautiful feV'.a 
Louisa Sara Bevington put It. Otben, 
like Charlotte Wilson herself; looked 
with ‘‘sheer horror" on these outlaw, 
while nevertheless believing "We m 
all guilty". Oliver reaches 1 k 
conclusion that "the tactic i 
propaganda by deed did not adilm 
anything”, and "pacific individmla 
anarchism seems to have made tk 
most positive contributions lo puBt 
opinion". From Fabianism to araxth 
ism is, she implies, bat a sbori 
step, and she perhaps underestimate 
the element of genuine working-da 
revolt stressed by Quail. 

Ms Oliver has enlarged the cari-H 
of the English anarchist world of the 
1890s through her painstakingTCse&nk 
- though occasionally the inlonnittt 
becomes a bit confusing, as when n 
are told, apparently i prom & 
nothing, that ‘ Dr John Buros-Oitai 
the former member of the Fefkwtt? 
of the New Life and a founding Fabi* 
was a district police surgeon us 
district Post Office medical offictr-k ; 
lived in Willesden.” She hasprodoced 
much new empirical evidence ah* 
the world vividly evoked in Conraai 
Secret Agent and, perhaps w 
accurately, in Henry James s « 
Princess Casainasslma but we » 

. lack a broader, psycholog ical- w 
sociological study of the moww* 
which will not only explain why* 
anarchists inspired such fear(reww 
in h vast quantity of 
popular fiction, some of wra«. 
studied in a recent “"Pt’SS 
University of London doctoral »» 
by Haia Shpayer) but will . aho 
that anarchism in Engiaiw^w 
something more than a slow-^J^ 
fuse which fizzled out, •* jWJ'J 
antiquarlnn Interest for studop... 
English eccentrics. 


Undoubtedly the faUureofso^ 1 * 
In prewdr Japan reflects Jwl P 
intellectual confusion and 
vaslvp power of the state. CmW 


Between two states 


David Bromwich 


Robert Osborn (Editor) 

William Wordaworth: The Borderers 
gisnn Cornell University Press. £65. 

SR 1M3 j 

JONATHAN WORDSWORTlT 

Wnilam Wordsworth: The Borders of 
Vision 

496pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 
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What does it mean to be placeless? In 
“Remarks on the Policy of the Allies", 
‘ Burke described the state of being 
between allegiances and without any 
fixed loyalty as the worst of all priva- 
tions The Jacobins he saw as acting 
" from intelligible passions, even if the 
:• result was evil; but their half-apologists 
[ among the French in exile, who pre- 


Oswald retreated to a convent, where 
he lay passive and thoughtless until 
roused by a fresh tide of crusaders; 
with them, In the camps in Palestine 
and Syria, for whole nights alone he 
gazed at the pure forms of a nature 
deserted by men: 

When from these forms I turned 10 
contemplate 

The World's opinions and her usages. 

I seemed a Be me who had passed alone 
Into a region of futurity. 

Whose natural element was freedom. 

He saw then that social customs and 
affections have at bottom no other 


Shall be as darkness to me. as o waste mind, along with his own less 
Unnamed by man! and I will wander on successful sketch of a similar character 
Living by mere intensity of thought. in Remorse. In the play itself 
A thing by pain and thought compelled to Wordsworth treats the question of 
x, . . .. ... . . ,ive - motive very casually. ’Oswald tells us 

Yet loathing life, till heaven in mercy t h at the band set upon him once and he 

With blank forgetfulness - that Imaydie . s P a . red b V Marma duke's 

3 intercession: he acts now from a 

Except for these last lines, the resentment of this kindness. But a 
eceding quotations have come from member of the band warns against 
ordswortn's 1842 revision of the retting much store by the explanation: 
ay. His changes for the most part - “Natures such as his t Spin motives 
id they were mostly subtractions out ^ e * r own bowels.’ On the 
ther than alterations - intensify the whole Oswald's later admission to 
ramatic effect of the whole;' and Marmoduke, that he hatched his plot 
swald’s extraordinary confession to “because I saw / In you a mirror of 


and they were mostly subtractions 
rather than alterations - intensify the 
dramatic effect of the whole; and 
Oswald's extraordinary confession to 


instead of seeking punishment in the 
border-regions where no authority 
claims jurisdiction. The difference is 
that Mannaduke at Inst relinquishes all 
self-will. And the difference matters; 
but for Wordsworth what mattered 
equally was that from a distance the 
wanderers look alike: in the early 
version, he even supplied Oswald’s 
narrative of his life with a figure 
resembling Idonea. The great point of 
resemblance between the two men is 
their condition as beings cut off from 


purpose than to disguise from men Uswatd’s extraordinary confession to J™ “ 

their own quest for power. The good of Mamjaduke is rounded off with such "J Jw™ jSfJ "25? 

this auest tor its own sake was what he complete propriety than one can hard- satisfactory account of nis conduct. To 
had asserted in* ra^emnin^the Cap- ! ? im P .gineVplay without .he* line,: 

tain to death: if the occasion was ^now then that I was urged, (For tt> &° ° u *®? c it! 


society. Nor do the band of borderers, 
an aniotBUOus fraternity after all, count 
as a little society to themselves. The 


outside human nature; men of no 
.place, they had broken free of every 
rooted sentiment. It would be- an 
hugiaable catastophe for the Revolu- 
tion to triumph In France. But if many 
of us ever came to resemble these 
neutrals, it would mean something like 
tbe end of man. Three years after 
1 Burke’s essay, Wordsworth began to 
‘ ■rite The Borderers , a verse tragedy 
1 ,iet in the reign of Henry III, concent- 
ring a band who inhabit the border- 
! -regions of England and Scotland in a 
It. nr against The settled Baronial pow- 
rets. More particularly, it is the tragedy 
r oftwO members of the band: Oswald, 

K ibout whom the first thing we are told 
; it (hat during the last crusade he 
I “despised alike / Mohammedan and 
'Christian"; and Marmaduke, the lead- 
r.' tr.in whom Oswald discerns another 
L-.spIlU '‘Self-stationed" and participat-- 
f-'ogin "no common life". 

^ : In 1 speech. Oswald delivers to prove 
to kinship with Marmaduke, he ex- 
•. dalas: “Happy are we, / Who live in 
’* disputed tracts, that own / No law 
wtwhftt each man makes for himself." 
i, jjl such tracts, he says, “Justice has a 
: Wd for triumph"; yet he -has in view 
; not Justice as the Inw interprets it, but 
®« «t of wild justice, the murder of 
Herbert, a blind old man who distrusts 
^ Ibe borderers for preying "on two 
■fokacted Countries, '/ Traitor to 
;; both". Marmaduke is in loVe with 
« {“bed's daughter, Idonea; and since 
; Oswald’s plot requires not only that 
? be killed but that Marmaduke 
j- fc the killer, he has ready materials to 
' with: he can use both Marma- 
1 s love and their shared know- 
Herbert’s antagonism. In the 
W convinces Marmaduke, by 
“Pg a lie with: the assistance of a 
■jWfWjuroh Marmaduke is tricked 
®lo believing that Herbert’s daughter 
“ n^t naturally his, and that having 
latched her from a peasant he has 


had asserted in condemning the Cap- 
tain to death: if the occasion was 

arbitrary, if he acted under mis- other impulse let it pass) was driven, / 
apprehension or from fortuitous To seek for sympathy, because I saw / 
causes, so much the better for his In you a mirror of my youthful self.’ 
freedom: When he came to rewrite 77ie Border- 

. , , , , ers Wordsworth was not troubled, as 
I had been nourished by the sickly food he was with The Prelude, by n wish at 

Of popular applause. I now perceived once t0 i m p roV e and to reconceive the 

EKSS S work. He was trying rather to assure 

lhS“ fixity to the author he had been 
‘ are , forty-rive years earlier, and in this 

Or the empty thing that they would wish instance he was able to preserve a close 
to be. relationship with himself. Direct com- 
, . , „ • . w . . parisons between the two versions of 

All this he confides m Marmaduke _j a y are now possible for the first 
after he has dispatched him to kill Ume r because Robert Osborn, in the 
Herbert. Gornell Wordsworth edition, has given 

The point is clear: what the crew did the entire early and late texts on facing 
to Oswald, Oswald himself has now pages. They occupy less than half the 
done to Marmaduke; and to his listen- space in pn 800-page volume, but in 
er’s first suspicion Oswald replies, this part of his labour it would be hard 


done to Marmaduke; and to his listen- space in pn 800-page volume, but in 
er’s first suspicion Oswald replies, this part of his labour it would be hard 
“Ay, we are coupled by a chain of to overrate the service Mr Osborn has 
adamant; / Let us be fellow-labourers, performed. Thelntroduction. it should 


E srformed.Thelntroduction, it should 
e added, gives an unadventurously 
empire.’’ The two of them , so Oswald’s fair picture of where the play fits into 
argument runs, have the theoretical Wordsworth’s career, and the annota- 
sympathy of lives identical at their tions make a safe guide to some of the 
crisis, and this is a sounder basis for Shakespearean borrowings. 

S 3 SSS vet, they overtook .h. klnd_uf 


companionship man any common sym- 
pathy the world affords. Their actions, 
not vindicated by law or truth, can be 


resemblance that displays apparently 
unsound credentials. The'charactersof 
Macbeth , for instance, have no 


amplify it sufficiently Wordsworth felt 
compelled to go outside the play: in a 
prose sketch of the character of 
Oswald, written to accompany the 
early version, he seems to regard him 
above all as a reasoner. 

His feelings are interested in making 
him a moral sceptic and as his 
scepticism increases he is raised in 
his own esteem. After this process 
has been continued some time his 
natural energy and restlessness 
impel him again into the world, in 
this state , pressed by the recollection 
of his guilt, he seeks relief from two 
sources, action and meditation. Of 
actions those are most attractive 
which best exhibit his own powers, 
partly from the original pride of his 
own character and still more because 
the loss of Authority and influence 
which followed upon his crime was 
the first circumstance which 
impressed him with the magnitude of 
that crime, and brought along with it 
those tormenting sensations by 
which his own powers arc therefore 
in his mind almost identified with the 
extinction of those painful feelings 
which attend the recollections of his 
guilt. • . . . 

So Wordsworth asks us to understand 


terrible "transition in niy soul" which 
Marmaduke blames on Oswald would 
have been easy to effect in a soul 
already free of any long-observed 
morality, as (he borderers by definition 
are free. All Oswald ndds to 
Marmaduke's life is a single teaching: 
to replace the unaided feelings of the 
solitary individual (more fragile 
anyway than the habitual feelings of 
the individual in society) by "the 
immediate law, / From the clear light of 
circumstances, flashed / Upon an 
independent intellect". This is an 
accurate paraphrase of the moral 
philosophy of Godwin. and 
Marmaduke is soon its faithful 
practitioner. He hns become a 
sufficiently individual reasoner about 
morals when he deserts an old man. the 
father of the woman he loves, whom he 
feels to be innocent but thinks he 
knows to be guilty. . 

Marmaduke does not follow Oswald 
to the Nietszchean conclusion of his 
argument' about power. But that 
conclusion is worked out plainly 
enough from the Godwinian premises 
he does accept: that reason is Justice; 
that it can operate only m the 
individual as he stands apart from 
others; and that for any given action 
the correct reward or punishment is 
. impressed on our reason immediately 
I from the circumstances pf the case. 
Ir. 1 !"*$. . n >«<&,■ . 0 ) . rfcp. t hMd. 


ence is a tbken of having risi 
the dull habitual existence 
Thus, a gratuitous crime may 
you from the whole system ( 


But what Is done will, save you fr°“i the 

blank 

Of living without knowledge that ^ou 

Now you are suffering - for the future 

day, 

'Tls his who will command It. 

But Marmaduke refuses the offer 1 


longer speeches. Of course the most 
pervasive debt, to Iago and Othello for 
the exchanges between Oswald and 
Marmaduke. is minutely traced 
whenever the verse can be found. Yet 
an editor who thinks we ought to hear 


“Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my the central term of the phrase, whi 
of soul / But I do love thee” beneath power or pride , is always irredn 
p, Marmaduke’s quite ordinary "Now I an d leaves the enigma unsolved. 


pnae mat resists -r unuiysis. . mere was a piat, ■ -. 

Wordsworth's reticence is more honest A hideous plot,- against the soul of 
than any decisive interpretation could . • • | 1 

be. For though . Oswald is often ft ^VdSte S ^ ' 

disposed of in a phrase -"Power Is life . . ' . ■ • -ii 0 wa 

to him / And breath and being; where At the same time, this parade shows 
he cannot govern. / He will destroy , why his is the tragedy not^muclrofa 
the central term of the phrase, whether character n of a predicament , and it 


irreducible 


nui intern ret Marmaduke’s quite ordinary "Now 1 and | eaves the enigma unsolved. 

SHSSiSH *&!&££& 

to further action. Instead, he chooses 1 am bound - 10 - mee - ,DreY $ r ,n . that Oswald never saw lust how perfect 


may sound familiar to readers wholly 
unfamiliar with the play-, for in tone 
and feeling It recalls some of the pest- 


S devote hfmself ^expUUon^W^ 0&* ‘‘he is 


militarist horrors of tw 
1945. But at the same W 
abundance which, fpfiovlng 
regards ns a necw^.®JJ2Ju|» 
socialism (without ^uotntionmjj^ 
surely closer tod** 

fhat°the°role^l^the 

^‘Socialism are In “J 
instruments for Jhe, 

Japan, as of qth« 
yanced societies today.; - 

In Part i Of 


f ; her from a peasant he has 
\ jfroka filthy bargain with one of the 
i ^ notorious voluptuary), Bnd 

^i- her. fcntp bondage. Oswald’s 
] fpr.fabricating tne tale are at 

but gradually we are 
feignpd history of- 
rt Jim -its , source in the true 
a.! ? P: Oswald’s youth; for, of all 
“9w)rderpre, he.Uthe only one with a 

“the pleasure of all 
^JiyOswald went to Sea and, as 
^iq-in-cQimnand on a voyage to 
” dishonourable 
Sfiriout Wm had spread among 


because deceived, he replies: 

No prayers, no tears, but hear my doom 
, . in silence! 

I will go forth a wanderer on tbe earth, 
A shadowy thing, and as I wander on 
No human ear shall. ever hear my voice, 
No human dwelling ever give me food 
Or sleep or rest, and all /he uncertain 
- • • . . way 


again In tne pnrne aoum supposed that . Marmaduke unlike 

coupled by a chain of adamant. himself would physically kill a map. 

Coleridge spoke of Iago’s soliloquies But in the event. < Marmaduke, . (ike 
as “the motive-hunting of a motiveless Oswald, fee 1 J th=jnipu|se J?. 
malignity", and though one might view murder and then does something less 
The Borderers as simply realizing this ' than that:- he leaves Herbert alone on 
interpretation of a pre-existing the moor, like the Captain on his rock, 
character, it seems likelier that the old, blind, without food or shelter, but 
influence went the other . way: not otherwise 

Coleridge, in. IjWtyevi. when h, Mermadnke r naagnl ton lend, hfin to 


Wordsworth wrote there of -the 
revolutionary Terror, and asked 
himself whether somehow he could ' 
have baffled.it; until he was given in 
retrospect “ghostly visions’ of 
everything he had escaped, of 

Each In his separate cell, or penned in 
cipwps 

For sacrifice, and struggling with forced 

mirth 

And levity in dungeons, where the dust- 
Was laid with tears.' Then suddenly. the . 

• • r , scene < .. 



“r Changed. ■ : : ' 

• • - ; -.■'fn wh ^ ,; l , !*8Sd°-'- • 

^ : • Before unjust t ribunals , - with nvolce ^ 


.kttdwhite,. apd bare", on the 


cstern;-^ 




st; .who event 


' .S^TlSJ-.^ould yield iood or 
^ the 1 Captain of 

Physically struck by - • 

5 ■ ^ Captain , . 




3,; rock tri 7hI' Tji7i v pn ine pure. • , 

Otean, "A- ’ ■[ . 

f |eam that jhe/ ■ -. . 

I ffottt'i . anothbr - . 


■j- - :r -- *' V-, Boforaunjiililrlhiinil.^lthyolc. a 

V 5 '" Labouring, o brain confouiidad^gnd a 

Th..h«p.pln«tHin, ^ . D Mt Wlte, pf .veches doe-doe. . 

theaettlesandbramblMgiyeouL.. . . In : the lost - place of refuge - my own 

andweareleftlboklnglntoadauso. - . : . . * • ■ . ,T soul. 

' . ’ in the forest. The massive cojupmj ■***■. y - ■■■" : . ,- Wordsworth’s sense that a plot against 

from silent beeohmast Into UghtOlled green, ■. • ‘ , the soul of man hnd been laid even In 

. wtdHeUstattdiagatjheheart: , the laatblace of refuge - my owp SOUl 

the awful beauty dfjiis discipline. . : . . , ... v may have sprung from a. perception 

. 0 , ' • ■ . ' that the executioners were sharers in 

Whltemetal Bares - '• ! 1 * ■ nn aspiration he could recognize as his 

t« ihadow and the opwt swords ’ ‘ 'V- , .ow/t.for apoWer not restrained by 

describe bright arcs. Ritual precision* . ... f i • • 1 ! ; sympathy i ' and .for 

dwcribe g ^ c t | 0 n . . : ., . . , . afiaiytli than any we cart recejye from 

Observe the swift taun , . v f- i7r '.-'i.- tradition^.'; Ho. strengthens this 

purified past words- j ‘ ^ «jnhecUbhbetweeh. 77 t^ Borderers and' 

; the neat pivot j the outer ywkhoiuworas . • ’ ^ -fre/wde, .’In a way IBcely to 

' i ftalmbst glVei ut something to aomire- ; ■; , ¥ '.- = -i complicate' any distinction between 

■ -. ^ 1 ‘ -j.'j.; 1 t-V ;.V r ^ hilrbahd vjllaln in the.forpierv when he 

The pale blndea cross. • _ • j- , • sssiefts id Oswalda description whirfi 

His eyes are still, hi* movements caw* . j. ■; ■; ' * ■. ^iarty other context would admit without 

One pa rt s h<> tu ms and atrikea,- anothar cry< . ... . .; r.. : r ,• .; pause as the high rhetoric Of the poet’s 

AnoSierpose perfected equoU^ • ... ‘V- • ; A.-‘ V y- ' .vOrrig^^ticih.-. 

1 TheOrlnisjuatalait. vesngial trace:’ , ; ; . .r ‘leftthhiciunp],' • 

thtriante o^ioyln the outcome ?» *orc?;f .'-X •: ! , - ■ i \ ' ’• When all that . multitude of hearts was 

^Alairf ; t>^war am ^ on ; U 


:■ - - k way likely jo . 

‘ i complicate any distinction between ■ 

;. : s-v'/i,.. r : r- hproaud villain in the.forpier.wKen he 

assigns td Oswald a description which 
; :• ■; ■ iarty other context would admit without 

. ,.v. . pause as the high rhetoric Of the poet’s 




















he may he allowed to remain for ever in 
peace an this side of the harder' ' - with 
italics ns given though (he two sides nre 
nol defined. (6) Of Wordsworth’s 
portrait of a defender of the uncivil 
regime: "And so Wordsworth leaves 
him, his social standing threatened and 
personal confidence gone, fingering his 
sword for reassurance as a child will 
finger his penis. There is much of 
Godwin's broken Falkland about him; 
he is a sort of inverted borderer waiting 
for news." 

These are easier to classify than they 
may at first appear. (1) is the only 
instance of a border as one might come 
to know it in (he Border ballads: here 


and throughout this hook Jonathan 
Wordsworth conducts a subdued hut 
uncompromising polemic, not only 
against the 1850 Prelude in favour of 
the ISOS, hut against the I S05 in favour 
of the 17Y9. Now the IN05 poem is so 
impressive and the 17M‘> draft so 
comparatively short that this claim on 
the face of it seems too implausible to 
put forward in earnest. Nevertheless it 
can be sustained under certain 
conditions: if one is willing, for 
example, to grant that the spot of time 
concerning the hoy’s discovery of a 
mouldering gibbet, where a murderer 
once was hanged, gains n idling front 
(lie 1805 passage linking t ic terror of 
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Into deep chasms troubled by roaring into paragraphs with noticeable he may he ajlowcd to remain for ever in and throughout this bo 

streams; regularity in an apparent effort to pence an this side of the harder -with Wordsworth conducts a 

Or from the top of Lebanon surveyed cmutcal a meaning from the force of italics ns given though the two sides nre uncompromising onlemi 

The moonlight ucscrt. nod the moonlight from Man "01 defined. 10) Of Wordsworth's uniM I .he IKSWUr/r; 

, . i sea ' i Wnr*k worth's oref ice offers a portrait of a defender of the uncivil the 1 805, hut against the I 

In these my lonely Afferent sort of hdpf his "eentrni view *S™'- of Iho I7W. & Ihe IH 

Whoi mighty objects do impress their of the Wordsworthian borderer seems him. his social standing threatened and impressive and tin. 17 

forms t0 reC ollect pages ^(U-202 of Geoffrey P ersonal confidence gone, fingering his comparatively short that 

To elevate our intellectual being. Hartman’s Wordsworth's Poem". svvortl for reassurance us a child will the face of it seems too u 

It is the sort of language one hears in Others who recollect Hartman’s study £, n S, er . his penis. There is much of put toward in cunicst- N 
The Excursion as well as The Prelude, will be aware that an idea of the border Godwin s broken Falkland about him; can be sustained up 
and when it is used to portray "(lie or boundary is one of its contributions he ts a sort of inverted borderer waiting conditions: if one is 
Pedlar" one thinks him a stand-in for [ 0 the modern discussion of f° r news. example, to grant that tin 

Wordsworth. Here it belongs to Wordsworth, and that the idea is These are easier to classify than they concerning the hoys ill 
Oswald without any trace of irony, employed well outside those two may at first appear. (1) is the only mouldering gibbet, wher 
What isstill more curious, Wordsworth pages. But Hartmun used the word to instance of a border as one might come utH’C was hanged, gains 
in his 1842 revision shaded the lines in a denote a particular group of boundary to know it in the Border ballads: here die 1805 passage linking 
manner calculated to bring them closer _ 

tobisown voice rather than set them at 

a distance, by changing the final verb •' • ^3 A .. 

wickedness seemed to Wordsworth to ii 

actions. "Uneasiness must he driven • •; 't*-' j 

away by fresh uneasiness: obstinacy, / I ft/ si VlVSr ’• i A s 

waywardness and wilful blindness are / j k . 1 g* v jl'r Vt 

alternatives resorted to, till there is an **" » J? . 0, ^ m \ f „ ■ T ■■ 

universal insurrection of every . /MUffiMr’-iitfAlr I S 

depraved feeling of the heart.’ 1 r, .■ , v ~ ‘vJ 1 - ) Jl ■' mJ&J 

Wordsworth adds in a short note { JSs f; ^ 

written later that he was himself a toP y .*<; v. ■ v | 

witness to (his process during the - 5 • " gi ‘‘ggS' ' % 4 - ■ * ^ * 

French Revolution. But his use of the • •; ’’fc- * 

wort ^surreit ion ’’ ^ int^^uing, ^ ^ ^ 

Wordsworth uses "greatness^ instead ■ ^ 

of Oswald's word; "power". When he ' ' ' .... 7 2^'” „ , 

writes elsewhere of usurpation often ’ DavtU Cox s cfrawin&book studies in Progressive Lessons on Landscape, 1816; reproduced from Stepht 
in what seems an nmeiiorati ve sense . catalogue of the exhibition David Co* 1 783—1 859 at the Birmingham Museum and A rt Gallery until Octobei 
he is still likely to be alluding to the Victoria and Albert Museum from November 9 tb January 8, 1984, to be reviewed in a later Issue of tin 

IjjjBKf il-L- wbich begms experiences; from place to place, from the wind crosses it, and Wordsworth Is the- scene with the 
' in ^ ° ® « 44 * Me t0 death’, aria most of alkfrom, otq.Uched by -the .wiricL.Withii) already * t nrorderar’s nanle in 

«3 i A I!L th L fi S , nnd nflture 10 imagination, ^here a the appropriateness of the wo^^ WnTibg . Idnfithan^W 

crossing-over is associated with the doubtful: ifthe border vision is nothing gards this as an advent 
little kingdom, suffers then / The nature apocalyptic moment at which but the sense of a prophetic vocation - the new lines are "not c 
hn‘^ h; * n Jlic '^agination casts out nature. Toward the border being reserved for special but distracting, and o 
some such passage, as Hartman saw it, persons, the near side for ordinary their associations". The 1 
EJfJJJ 22S25S l Sii [SS™ Wordsworth's : poetry was .always ones,, and the far side for those with so to a reader who be! 
« i tw h? tend , in ^ and y et to achieve Us aim whom the special alone communicate- whole moral weight o! 

n , r Sri|! nlS tfi fw. ?h would have meant the end of poetry it Is hard to see what advantage associated with the pov 
1 cooflne the ‘ r altogether. It can safely be said that "border" has over the less obscure But Jonathan Wordswc 
mastery to writing. none Q f this is on Jonathan prophetic". How Coleridge's readers of another kl 

. When Wordsworth .went on to Wordsworth's mind, and none of it definition of primary Imagination writing is not a form of 
sketch the self-portrait of a political helps to pick out the argument of his could qualify as the "border- keeping with this vie' 
man, in Book XI of The Prelude , he hook. The reader’s success in finding statement" that (3) presumes it to be, discover on unexpected 
admitted his youthful enthusiasm for that argument dependson his ability to when in fact the statement has the form V of 77ie Prelude (cnlit 
.deriving "the immediate law" from construe family resemblances among of a simple analogy (“a repetition Wordsworth "has boi 
/the door light of circumstances", by such disparate uses Of border as the' In the finite mind of the eternal convince himself or hist 
boifowing the relevant lines from his following. act of creation”), is really be- importance of literature 

PH' Onc expeds to sec something m The "spot of time" about winter y° nd , conjecture. But Jonathan education." For Jonntlw 

mn/TP nf inP rnnnprftitit in innniltsaat . V / ' . . . n » » » . ■ 
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the soul, and powerful in their mastery 
of the logic -of diplacement. They dp 
not necessarily prefer to confine their 
mastery, to writing. 


nature to imagination, where a the appropriateness of the word is 
crossing-over is associated with the doubtful: if the border vision is nothing 
apocalyptic moment at which but the sense of a prophetic vocation - 
imagination casts out nature. Toward the border being reserved for spedal 
some such passage, as Hartman saw it, persons, the near side for ordinary 
Wordsworth's : poetry was always ones,, and the far side for those with 
tending, and yet to achieve its aim whom the special alone communicate - 
would nave meant the end of poetry it is hard to see what advantage 


■ -the clear light of circumstances", by 
; ' borrowing the relevant lines from hfs 
play. One expects to sec 1 something 
made of ‘the connection in Jonathan 


could qualify as the "border- 
statement" that (3) presumes it to be. 
When in fact the statement has the form 
of a simple analogy (“a repetition 
in. the finite mind of the eternal 
ad of creation”), is really be- 
yond conjecture. But Jonathan 
Wordsworth’s attempt elsewhere to 


,- t : u ia J- viw. capita tu ikk winuimng fit The "soot of time" about winter y° no conjcciure. nut jonaman 

i . of ^ c . connection in Jonathan bating, in Tn early draft of The Wordsworth’s attempt elsewhere to 

\i- ' XS v dS Sju«ortli' M S 1 S' Prel "b exhibits the y skaters "giving distinguish primary from secondary 

:r tSSL vffjg their bodies to the wind -yielding, that imagination may givd a clue to hfs 

>:V' • imA'.iiu '» years- 1798- is. to a consistent border influence." procedure. He makes the 

ji LK15 .B ill though hen ole s lha source of (2). The lines, ’’There are in Our Wordsworthian baby, an example of 

! " ®*faience spots of lime/ That with primary and the poet on Snowdon of 

“4lf And Wnr^unr^^P distinct preeminence retain. / A secondary -a Juxtaposition so queer as 

Gs^ld and Wor^wortfi. He remarks fructifying virtue,” ore interpreted- by 10 suggest he may have taken 

■‘ i .rt^&r^SiTiSruS- Cote*, jo bk referring to 


procedure. He makes the 
Wordsworthian baby, an example of 
primary and the poet on Snowdon of 
secondary - a juxtaposition so queer as 
to suggest . he may have , taken 
Coleridge to be referring to 


the" scene with the sight of the 
murderer’s, nairie in . “monumental 
writ i rig . Jbnatnan 'Wordsworth re- 
gards this as an adventitious detail - 
the new lines are "not only garrulous, 
but distracting, and oddly trivial in 
their associations". They will not seem 
so to a reader who believes that the 
whole moral weight of the poem is 
associated with the power of writing. 
But Jonathan Wordsworth speaks for 
readers of another kind, to whom 
writing is not a form of action. It is in 
keeping with this view for him to 
discover an unexpected moral in Book 
V of 77ie Prelude (entitled “Books”): 
Wordsworth "has been .unable to 
convince himself or his audience of the 
importance of literature ns such in his 
education." For Jonathan Wordsworth 
The Prelude is mostly n narrative of 
events; und though he knows that no 
locution 1 is more characteristic of 
Wordsworth than “unless I now / 
Confound my present feelings with the 
past?, he cannot help stopping his 
commentary occasionally to ■ note 
that the poem liati got tnc order of 
things wrong; one Virtue of the 1799 


!K5U;justasOs®ati?j ’ 

justice was admitted a EM 
us the port sown: theinteX - 
nhmit these changes J”* : 

Wordsworth never diswnst£fc5 

thought entirely. At anv ^ ' 
interest in matters of 

commandment did not si^ 

The appearance of theset^ 
the longest volume to date hi 
Cornell edition and the longest^ ' 
account of the career before lffi? 
he welcomed by 
romanticism, both for the tm/ ■ 
print sind the informationtbevcwir 

about the ordering of teriH ’ 
Borders of Vision has beenbeaW 
produced by Oxford and p ■ 
Borderers has been soberiv mk, 
by Cornell. Yet together the* fo • • 
suggest that over the past fa* . . 
something may have gone wtoubS--. 
study of Wordsworth. The eatmi* 
of mastcringhis early texts hasltdEJ 
overvaluing of certain passags,bf 
Prelude above all, and a coast* 
neglect of The Excursion aodihek 
poetry generally. Because oi | ; 
period in question, it hasaJsokdt ' 
fnir amount of unsemRi '■ 
speculation about the influeoftt >■ 
Coleridge. As The Excursion sit 
show a decade after 180S, ten • 
"Michael" and "The Ruined Cofte ' 
were there to proclaim evea el 
period, Wordsworth throughout k 
career was what Coleridge wisWti 
and was not, a thinker about sode 
and about the individual’s relict; 
it. He conceived of the ooetai 
instance of the exceptional inr&riikt 
and what we are told about thepr 
again and again is that his porous 
great, and that they maybe dangra 
in this respect he resembles a poiS 
orator more than a religious mas 
From Bradley's essay in the O^s 
Lectures till about a aecade ip,4 
serious criticism of Wordsworth®! i 
effort to interpret the egotapd 
sublime; and though the rcalia 
have been a definition of pMWi 
strictly literary, the effort yielded** 
of the best writing we now hurt 
modern poetry: not only 
book but also David Ferry^, 
essays by Empson, F. A; Pp*®.* 
James Smith. In the work of 
recent executants the rw« 
vocabulary had sounded a Utile**? 
and it seems finally hare !■ 
aground on texts. Consjjfa 
production like the Cornell mw*! 
ft hns 800 pnges, and ratssODWDP 
except through libraries 
within reach of the audientt 5 1* 
mndc for; yet half the page**"® 
up witli facsimile samples 
transcription of every Mm 
of Wordsworth’s drafts; om 
and letter, every 
erasure, every blot, evaj^j 
Possibly 100 renders in i ijj 
years will want to use ■» 'JJJjE 
and they will be advanced r^J"* 
who could be almMtw«JSi 
having tho manuscrip t JJJgfE,, 
one or (he major cdWlJwJS 
nre Interested enough to ' 
conjectural readings wjJfll-B* 
be suspicious enougli W*£a 
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R. J. Knecht 


Howell A. Lloyd 

The State, France and the Sixteenth- 

Century 

233pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 
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tinder its cumbersome title this book 
admirably fulfils one of the objectives 
of the series to which it belongs, 
namely, to "combine considerable 
chronological range with thematic 
precision . The theme in this instance 
Is the emergence of the concept of the 
state. During the first half of the 
sixteenth century French thinkers 
sought to vindicate their monarch's 
authority. They invoked Aristotle’s 
! support, but also employed traditional 

■ sources, which could be double-edged: 

i while they might4>e used to designate a 
- yng as emperor in his own kingdom, 

' they also yielded arguments capable of 
undermining that authority. For “if the 

■ political community was what mat-, 
lered, the very principle that identi- 

. lied law with tne prince’s will also in- 
• dicated how. the people themselves 
had originally conferred authority 
. upon him. Was the authority revocable 
M the community and, if so, in what 
rircumstances?" 

The question acquired crucial 
importance following the outbreak of 
the French religious wars in the 1560s. 
Once the French crown had clearly 
; opted for orthodoxy and chosen to 
)' persecute a significant number of its 
own subjects the question of how far 
l they were bound to obey the ruler in all 
J circumstances came inevitably under 
close scrutiny. Huguenot advocates of 
resistance to monarchical rule began 
to argue that the Est&tes-General 
represented the “whole body of the 
." people", which was prior to and 
1 \ greater than the king. At the same time 
'••• Moments from property rights wefe 
tamed inside out: thus, if the king 
j ; owped his patrimony, he had only the 
K use of his demesne and revenues of his 
£ : . kingdom, both being the property of 
h tho kingdom as a whole. Evidence in 
L support of the view that kings had been 
P' originally elected by the body qf the 
W otople, was cullpd from France’s 


surveys the bewildering complexity 
and diversity which characterized 
French life in the sixteenth century and 
warns against facile generalizations of 
the kindthat rule too many text-books. 
Thus he shows that however absolute 
the French monarchy claimed to be, it 
was subject to countless limitations, 
even restraints, in the actual exercise of 
government. The crown’s servants 
could not always be relied upon to 
enforce the king's wishes. In the early 
1560s, for example, as the first signs of 
civil discord became manifest, the king 
looked to the law-courts for support. A 
series of edicts offered varying degrees 


Challenging the hierarchy 


David Parker 

Richard M. Golden 

detfreT repeat fromThe wo^mSde 
and the Rehgious Fronde, 1652-1662 ^ comba|ive and p^^Uy entomnies des jansenlstes (itself a 

221pp. University or North Carolina dangerous. response to Pascal’s Lettres provin- 

OOTMBO The opportunity for them, to play S^bEhoST arellbiShOPS 

... — . - ■ — a political role was provided by cc ^ 

This study offers a useful addition to Mazarin’s determination to prevent Yet despite these and other well- 
our knowledge of the unrest which that old foe and erstwhile frondeur the documented successes, one is left 
rr a..- .La -:44i- r<,rriinai Hj. nor? fmm h^nminir with the distinct impression that the 


identity - to the point of negotiating 1756-7 in order to prevent a solution 
directly with the government. Further- which might have been offensive to the 

______ . n i.Li; n L. n A r Dama Cintilorlii ttiA rurJc Krnnnlil 


more, os Golden establishes in one of 
his most interesting passages, the curds 
were overwhelmingly Jansenist in out- 
look and this, far from reflecting a 


Pope. Similarly, the curis brought 
pressure to bear over the writings of 
the Jesuits and were instrumental in 
obtaining condemnations of Pi riot's 


of amnesty to Protestants, but they met 
with resistance, neglect or watering- 
down from the parlements downwards. 
In the matter of controlling grain prices 
in a period of inflation, the govern- 
ment, knowing that grain supplies 
fluctuated spatially as well as seasonal- 
ly, tended to legislate for Paris alone; 
tne rest of the kingdom was dealt with 
by local consultation and resolution. 

Lloyd's treatment of the Reforma- 
tion is sensitive to the ideological shifts 
of the age. He rightly describes the 
early French Reformation as "not a 
movement so much aB an assortment of 
attitudes and opinions’*. By 1559 the 
French reformed churches were 
“poised between Congregationalism on 
the one hand, and firm consistorial and 
synodical direction on the other. Hie 
former was implicit in the development 
of the French Reformation hitherto. 
The latter was urged by Calvin" and his 
successor, Theodore Beza. By the 
1560s Congregationalism had been 
checked; the movement was effectively 
subjected to the "aristocratic" princi- 
ple. On the Catholic side, even the 
Paris Sixteen during the League “pro- 
fessed their own version of the aris- 
tocratic principle", claiming that it was 
they who “represented" the people and 
adhered to tne general good. 

All in all, this is an important ad- 
dition to the rapidly growing corpus 
of good works in English on sixteenth- 
centufy France. Its strongest appeal 
will be to the specialist, who is already 
familiar with t|ie. background* and & 
looking for an up-to-date and stimulat- 
ing Interpretation of governmental 
theory and practice. 


afflicted France during the middle Cardinal de Retz from becominjg with, the distinct impression that the 
decades of the seventeenth century. Archbishop of Paris in succession to his religiousFronde.like allthe move- 
RichardM. Golden’s prime concern is uncle. Arrested in December 1652, ments of opposition to the French 
with the curis of the archdiocese ot Retz managed to escape two years later Crown, was fatally flawed by its 
Paris who, in the aftermath of the great and flee to Rome. Until lie finally internal divisions and lack of resolve. 
Frondes of 1648-52, conducted a resigned his Archbishopric in 1662 he Retz . himself was an unreliable 
prolonged and potentially subversive remained a source of acute anxiety for conspirator, never vdllina fully to 
struggle for absolute control over the the French government. Distant tnist his supporters. He shrank from 
relt nous life of their parishioners. Yet, though he may have been, Retz was placing Paris under an interdict which 
as ne also makes clear, it was the none the less recognized by his many of them seem to have expected 
generally unsettled state of the country fellow churchmen as the legitimate and which the governmen t clearly 
_.L:.L ..... .1 ..j anihklchnn onf? etiooMsHrms that he feared. And althouah he met up with 


ibaiEiibu mg m\.uui»iuuin ... — , — , 

remained a source of acute anxiety for conspirator, never willing fully to 
the French government. Distant trust his supporters. He shrank from 


which gave the claims and activities of archbishop, and su 

the curis a force which they otherwise might be brought to l . .... «... . — -- - ~ _„j j • 
might not have possessed; much of the unite the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Prince of Condfi, Retz was evidently 
interest of the book in fact derives from defence of its rights. It was, however, tant to eommst himselF to an 
Professor Golden's demonstration of the Parisian cur& who i were most ready ^ J? S„ the 

the continuing insecurity of Mazarin’s to sustain their Archbishop s cause and Once Louis XIV was firmly on tne 
government 8 despite * its earlier to occupy the political space created by throne Retz renounced his Jansenist 
mumnhs P the stalemate between church and connections and abandoned his former 


sen, Retz was placing Paris under an Interdict which 
lized by his many of them seem to have expected 
he legitimate and which the government clearly 
dons that he feared. And although he met up with 


-chbishop, and suggestions that he feared. And although he m 
light be brought to trial served only to that other great cx-frondeur i 
ilte the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Prince of Condfi, Retz was 

. e ii ..... mliartfant tA mmmit hunt 


government despite Us 

*V P u' . . | ... , government. Mazarin certainly feared allies. By this time he was in fact totally 

At the most basic level the curis ^ capadty of the Cliris t0 nrouse t | le i r isolated. There had always been those 
were simply concerned to ensure their congT eg a tlons. Steps were taken to like the Influential Archbishop of 


were simply concerned io ensure tneir C0IlKT £ ga tl £ nSi Ste ps were taken to like the Influential Archbishop ot 
monopoly of the cure of souls, to assert .J* .p . mi -fj tanl w hile those Toulouse, who resented him; and 

their exclusive right to hear confession , appointed by Retz to act as vicars- although the General Assembly of the 
and to bury the members of their • 'harried. Yet even when in clergy had been prepared to uphold 


and to bury the members or tneir p eQera i were harried. Yet even when in 
congregations, on whom in general f or s j x months, one of his 

appointees continued to administer the 
Se,of the & U nd[™?rentt part archdiocese wi.h elemdng .ueceys end 


yic.TS-general. 

localities. Up to a point, therefore, the Mazarin also had great difficulty in 
curds received support from the higher coming to grips with the assemblies of 
echelons of the Church. Yet, by the curis , which considered matters far 
insisting in Richerist ' fashion that beyond their competence, dabbled 
their jurisdictional and sacramental in politics and established contacts 
authonty derived directly from God or with their counterparts in provincial 
via the disciples of Jesus Christ, they dioceses. So successful were they in 
constituted an unacceptable challenge promoting claims to absolute control 
to the authority of their ecclesiastical over the religious life ot tneir 


authority derived directly from God or 
via the disciples of Jesus Christ, they 
constituted an unacceptable challenge 
to the authority of their ecclesiastical 
superion. In addition.' .they began to 
d£im an autonomous position as -a 
separate order :bf. the hierarchy and ■ 
strove through their assemblies to 
acquire an' Independent corporate 


clergy had been prepared to uphold 
Retrs position In order to maintain 
clerical autonomy, there was never the 
slightest chance that he could gain its 
full support In his conflict with the 
Crown. In Normandy the episcopacy 
split into warring factions because of 
him. Even the Chapter of Notre-Dame 
appears to have played an uncertain 
and ambivalent role. Unfortunately 
this key Parisian body fades out from 
the pages of Golden's study . 

Retz’s only hope' lay in a success- 
ful Spanish invasion and his only in- 
ternal power-base was the self-styled 
corporation of curds. Even they, it 


nllltWcIrnnafflulhgf-tha^ llUtUIVIIIg VII IUU, . UIC IJllcrpiClCU' uy " . uiui MIC uucill lias gOl UIC OFUCr OI 

in 7^-U^ihi paraphrase: '"Contrasted with the Coleridge to be refetring to things wrong; one vfrtue of the 1799 
1 • denuhnumF drdbnes$ of adult sense-perception chronological stages in ., the Prelude ^would seem to: be that being 

’• mockerJ not verv eo sQch "vividness would have seemed a . development of a person (5) where shofter, it has less room for mistakes . 

^cxeiy not very commopjn^atire. , - th t fwordsworth’sl the border evidently divides the . ■iLt.u „ , . 1 , , 

The same passage as spoken bv Oswald uc- ^ With a. misplaced -pedantry 
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' ter ‘ 
scaticerri wifr) 
ed ' 
sh 

iy Reaper-' -j and . .. . 

Jetts-: . for,*; JoRfathaq 


• (4),iflh|il(y; piueiit ?i -T 
Conclude, j fftjit serves as ' the' ’most J JJt- ti P e [ ce P { ' 0 ’ 1 - l {j® r " ind * 
erid^a-s Rni tion of the prima ry , tJiWe 1 . senses; and 'tjie best : ^at it beholds is so 

Rinttiori " (4) ‘‘Like 1 WordsWbrth - J Jdijath an;; Wordsworth’s i SJJJJJSSSP ^ at . J* “” not T num l J ,er 
feridgel 'craVes the Immediacy of, ;^nsibdify. What he:CallS the border n^fS re A But 

rience. rn .whitH -we v, . . exbcriertce Would once 'have been' h 0t d, ^ rafied ; 75? 

. -id, ’gl)‘ iellf in ' God’. " ; iii ^called merely, ^transcendence’’; -his says ’ «. ar l 

admiring -the poitry J,re • 


be suspicious enougli 
originnl and try your guc« vP 
editor’s. 1 ■ 

One lesson Iho pK'SfJ.fii 
worth’s critics appears 
that textual intricBcy 


ihe most obvious 
books add 

understanding tois 

relationship *lth 

even bothers to BWjfc.fiS 

fact: Godwin deploreth^^n 

Revolution andarW^^J 
first ledition of 
violence wa9 due 40 J 

premature enlightemn^t ^ 


th? charm of ‘Godvrin 
seemed _ to - have JJJJ, 


< .Merpvingian past, as was the notion 
that kingship rested on a contract 
1 •. between tuier and ruled. But some 
[ HugUenot writers were not content ■ 
S' .uttply. to divide authority between the 

I ! ,.rcpiB?ept^tive prindple and that of 
i : ,slaohite monarchy. Tnus Beza and the 
j :.sutjiorjbf the Vindldae Contra Tyrant 
, bos formulated, nlbeit tentatively, a. 

! unified conception of authority where- 
j ; la laiY was limited to sovereignty in a- 
1 Way. that implied the presence of the' 
i : *tate aj) an abstract entity . 

f But, as Howell A. .Lloyd argues 
persuasively, i( was Bodin who re- 
5 : TOlutiOnized ,the concept of the state. 

■ v * ew too much importance has 
P attached to Bodin's account of 
£.V’®l? rei S n fy. arid not enough to his 
joi ripublique. In Bodin's 
E. ' this had its own parts: "it was 

S, ^hber the.sum of the members of the 


Su nspots 

Lticy Norton 

Prince Michael or Greece 

Loiils XIV: The Other Side of the 
Sun 

Translated by Alan Sheridan 
447pp. Orbis. £12.50. 
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Biographers all too often fall in love 
with their subjects. Not so Prince 
Michael of Greepe, who loathes Louis 
XIV with unforgiving rancour, which 
makes his long book appear less the 
expression, qf a desire to discover 
historical truth than to confirm, a 
personal bias. He seems ndeed to 

K i . .. . onH (rt rfosrn 


auwvc • uuukiju, m««m. -- m^me proreep) k ._ * ... presence feit frpm time to time. One. 

acquire an Independent corporate General Assembly of Hie Clergy, id {{^ u | d t0 k now much more about 

, the composition of the assemblies and 

"their deBates. What is dear is that to 
the extent that the curds constituted a 
radical force this' 'isolated them from 
.* ■ 'their. ecclesiastical superiors, some of 

“scrappy morsels of a- somewhat whom might otherwise have freen ’ 


spending no less than eight hburs in her “scrappy morsels of .a - somewhat 
company. curious nature in. the way. of menloirs , 

Louis XIV himself U seldom 


stupid, vain, weak, a mere actor of 
majesty, bereft of human feeling. 
Saint-Simon, one of his sternest critics, 
says, however, only that he was below J™ 5 . 
the average intellectually, which is very 
different from being stupid. The 
gossip»writer Bussy-Rabutin is upheld Tr 


nuu sv^i*. ” , j . . 

but her opinions on politics and state 

affairs were necessarily unreliable. 

The book is. as We have it, a trans- 


^ ‘Wilier Dussy-Muuim » u|m»u - t 

jpinion that the King felt neither lation and . Pr: inre Michari is "OtweU 
love npr passion for either Louise de .served by h s 

La Valll fere or Mme de Montespan: believe that slang irill brighten up the 
' “What he felt for them was not passion style. "Racine worked flat oui t on the 

but lust." The same writer, however, play . . - 5 s,/ !* r J vas 

main ia»pr thfli nlthnuch “the Kins im . He should know that 'not castle 


' hfead; nor was it simply 

wti | Ca pdlti 0 u’ of any or ell of them. 
■j.Tfjgle (ts 1 parts, of which sovereignty 
■-Mietp dUtlnguishable from 
r JSSiSS-^Wjher they gavp being to 
adistinct fintlty. -As 
■ ‘ : ibe .idea of the 

: '• fre^h focus; . for 

.attempts at ai political 


said later that 
dearly loved M 
lovea himself: 


VThaffeithfdl Tariotgih^^Gfabd 
Condfi “a rather dotty 1 genius , Mme 
de' Sfivlgnfi "that professional letter- 
writer", and Mansart, the architert or 
Versailles, a “tradesman". On Mme de 
Maintenon he Is positively slanderous: 
"Incapable of logical thought . 
volous, muddieheaded and change- 


sympathetic to a dumber of their ideas, . 
By the late 1650s the curis were suf- 
ficiently isolated for the • govern- 
ment to .be able - to suppress thfeir 
assemblies without undue difficulty. . 
Indeed, despite: the. problems of those: 

R ears, tne government always seems to 
ave retained control of the situation,' 
if only just, and was able to combine, 
manoeuvre with legal coercion and a 
minimal' amount ot force in' a fairly 
. effective way i In any evpnt the curis, as 
Golden observes, were not democrats 
hut autocrats and were essentially 
concerned to preserve their liihited and 
sectional interests by achieving a shift 
of power within the Church.. Their: 
attitudes were ‘ .nht In ' thfiiriselves ; 
subversive of the'spcial oidef. Indeed, 



Kir.1 Awn in’ fhnt nhastlv fortnlsht of by their surnames alone, wnicn wouio 5 uo ltlvl 

daath-aflonv when the he as inconecl and ns misleading ns to ( 0 |iowedtheoailieTonesandwnsnot,n 
oanarene S DS h?oSgl, his body! speak of Lady Diana Cooper sin, ply as .any clear way related to them save 
ffi priace MchaTXw hlm any through the person of Rete, brings ; 

‘human fe^UnfrHis farewell to the little — * — : : j 11 ;. . ■ ' , r~: ho "? ^ J im ll ?h£ n n S f 

foW-wa^olaT' Dtuiphin :.js >, thus/ lQ J hi9.Z^aTOff Lecture:f()r 4982-3, ' 

described: ; '‘The most famous, best Salt-on de T Amour en EYdnce nu Goldep brought J® | ■ 

' expressed and s most ■ •; tljqnsighW , XlP SIMe? ^(l7pj>>:Ottpjl.yhjY^ 


the . government. 

The fact that the religious Fronde 
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same . sen se meiti 
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by . Words wo rth j far': : ;%■ ■■ ' se) 
chieved border pmciUial 'that' 
is .' distinctiveness : .both; frqtif 


a t§ tori qaa l fttcf^srtre f nd ^nrfuefe. Ii 

lYMMlure-who tiMhesthe js ® difficult passage, and yet'iu motive 
Wirof life,' and who liras '• ^hSiWenn^thm hwkts Uomt 

was one way for 
JiifnAeff tHat‘ the 
was 
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. No' poet 9'ver i^B®™ti6n 
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influence is likefy 
.timo . 'to. cortie, but 
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rigid; extn ardinarily qwrow. Mnf oi 
herconscie ice." 

does not, deaerVe such an attack. Mme 
de Sfivignfi 
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,'^te exercise and 
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: . -Paragraph after 
lengthy book is sfui 
Calculated, \tQ: cor 
contempt for hi$ s 
are twenty-one: 
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.■ Miinolfes,- : «h d !w " en she. first 
iSSluiucd Spkirt, 
of royaltfavoili', he braved the King 
■ v4: . mi hv visiting her . • ana 


sr-personai: rdihhm iHwuamci,? u “.‘r“rv- “ i T',', 
bfi jnorth of 1 tion that. It is not possible] to establish 
intiuV.' iHe the- links between the preconditions of 
he barlerei ’ reVoll and tho act of revolt itself, and 
/ discussing “thhS jo explain 
Christian- ; Jl0t occur. ■ According «lo Mousnier .. 
In" Wektert 'tnese finks are to be found in llwjrsy- 
! ^ ‘detailed ‘.choloky df .hujnan beings, which no 
love will ’historian: can penetrate. In fact, • 
histdriah’s .although . Qolden’s quite legitimate 
tav worked . -at tempi to insist on Hie sigmOeuee of 
idn it other th6 carfis’ rebelUopi tends to qbscunj its 
ch -couplea I shortcomings thc dlsceming reader Will 
of iht wife ' fio'd iRtijeae pages.an ehtjrely s&fisfac-' 


4isp1easure\:by 
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D. M. PALLI8ER 

The Age of Elizabeth: England under 
the luter Tudors 1547-1603 
450pp. Longman. £13.95 (paperback. 
£7.50). 
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When Asa Briggs planned the 
Longman “Social and economic 
history of England", his aim was a 
hrave one: twenty-live years later, with 
the series oply half-completed, it seems 
rash. It is true that the conception was 
. narrower than the series-title sug- 
gested, die volumes were. Briggs 
wrote. "designed to set out the main 
conclusions of economic historians 
about England's past”, though “econ- 
omic history is not lifted our of its 
social context'*. The early contri- 
butions. by H. R. Loyn (1962). S. G. 
Check land (1964) and C. H. Wilson 
<iyt>5). were primarily economic 
histories. and this concentration made 
it possible for writers to tackle lengthy 
periods and observe major structural 
changes. But since then the subjects, 
and perhaps some of the authors, have 
got out of hand. 

When the first volumes were 
published, about 800 books and 
articles a year were appearing on the 
economic and social history of Britain 
and Ireland. But when the texts by 
W. G. Hoskins (1976) and by E. Miller 
and J. Hatcher (1978) appeared, the 
annual totals- were almost twice us 
large. Little wonder the series has burst 
its bounds. There will now be two 
volumes for the period 1086-1 348, on 
towns and on (he countryside; the 
sixteenth' Century has been divided 
chronologically; and there will be 
separate studies of (he economic arid 
social histories of twentieth-century 
Britain. If the structure of the series 
has changed, so too has its emphasis. 
Over the past twenty years, annual 
ilbialsh- of ^.-publications ..In- British 
economic history hnve remained 
roughly stable, while those in social 
history multiplied about sevenfold. In 
1962 Briggs, as General Editor, noted 
that ‘'Social history has received far 
less scholarly attention than economic 
history", but by 1983 he saw that 
"interest in social history has boomed 
cyen more; than interest - in economic 
.history’ 1 . In consequence,. the aim of 
the series has been quietly redefined' 
now it "sets out to relate economic 
history to Social history". 


three on government, religion and 
culture. Inevitably, this macroeco- 
nomic study of sectors separates 
issues which might be better treated 
together: in particular, the chapters on 
religion and culture stund in lonely 
isolation. Palliser is most helpful on the 
social structure of towns (and least so 
on tenurial matters), but his treatment 
of nil topics is sensitive and balanced 
and he combines cautiously presented 
statistics with illuminating anecdote. 
His most obvious virtue is his 
precision: he corrects dates and 
attributions, provides twenty-three 
tables, thirteen maps and five charts, 
and adds two appendixes on Sir 
Thomas Smith. If Palliser’ s Age of 
Elizabeth lacks the passion of 
Hoskins’s Age of Plunder , it also lacks 
most (though not all) of the. 
tendentious moralizing. It is a sensible 
and useful book, which deserves 
generous response from its student 
market. 

But, like the Hoskins volume, this 
study is raised above the mere 
textbook and given originality, unity 
and force by the overall case it argues. 
Hoskins wrote (he social history of 
early Tudor England in the style of 
Robert Crowley; Palliser offers late 
Tudor England as portrayed by Sir 
Thomas Smith. Palliser is the antidote 
to Hoskins, as Smith was the antidote 
to Crowley. Palliser, like Smith, 
provides a defence of “responsible 
capital ism”: he refuses to seek social 
scapegoats, he observes the necessary 
workings of market and demographic 
forces, and he counters cataclysmic 
interpretalionsofTudorsocicty. In the 
guise of a measured consideration of 
specific issues, he mounts a vigorous 
campaign against two groups of 
pessimists, the “Marxians* and the 
'neo- Malthusian s’ 

Palliscr’s main attack is on the views 
and influence of R. H. Tawney: on 
“the rise Of the gentry", the fate? of 
“the peasantry" and the poor and the 
relationship between Protestantism 
and capitalism; indeed, on all aspects 


Mervyn James 

Barry Coward 

The Stanleys, Lords Stanley and 
Earls of Derby 1358-1672: The 
origins, wealth and power of a 
landowning family 
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The "storm over the gentry" which 
broke in the 1950s has now subsided. 
The distant roll of thunder may still 
occasionally be heard, but perhaps 
more oo the other side of the Atlantic 
than in this country. Some of the 
protagonists have died; others have 
acquired other interests; and by 
common consent Lawrence Stone, 
after the publication in 1965 of his 
thousand-page The Crisis of the 
Aristocracy, has been left in possession 
of the field. The "storm” had originally 
arisen in connection with supposed 
changes in English social structure 
during the century before the Civil 
War, first postulated by R. H. Tawney. 
There was a “decline of the aris- 


sophisticated shape given it in Stone’s' 
book, it remains vulnerable. It was the 
later chapters of The Crisis which 
advanced to new ground. In these, 
aristocratic ‘‘decline’’, while still 
assumed, was now seen us a many- 
sided process, in which cultural and 
legal factors, and changes in religion 
and political style, combined into u 
complex pattern in whrh economic 
maladjustment was by n - means the 
only or even the premnn umt llienic. 
Nevertheless, for Stone us for Tawney 
it is the Civil War which revcnleil the 
full dimensions of aristocratic "crisis”, 
the decline reaching its nadir with the 
abolition of the House of Lords in 
1649. 

Barry Coward’s book turns to make a 
contribution to this discussion. His 
study of the earls of Derby makes him 
sceptical about aristocratic decline. 
For after nil the enormous Stanley 
estates survived almost intact, nnd in 
the hands of (he family, until 
comparatively recent times; this too in 
spite of the fact that Stanley estate 
management was conservative, based 
on the device of the "beneficial lease", 
which because it kept rents low in 
return for high entry fines has been 
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tocracy", whose wealth and there- 

fore social leadership, was eroded by SP- ” 1 * tr ou ^ s lhe , «nstocracy. 
conservative and inadaptive policies rlSn £!! ! £, f c l h H ry 

J? « n 2 £ to l^nagemenf of X 

-If! estate , but from deficiencies in tlic law 


management, 


of settlement, which encouraged 
!£?d>rin? hthltc ? r ‘ r iiir?S expensive and destructive conflicts 
EfiSL - jrSTZ ^ween rival heirs. True, the Civil 
in<w« ino nf h \rirtlr’rt»rir War brought disaster, with military 

i ^ r defeat, confiscation of lands, and the 
mni S r execution of the seventh earl in 1651 . 

5£ r U S h „derZ Q a 

Revolution" against Charles I as h&SS i! 

hTthl^ fuggwrtcd to 

oower of a decadent afistwramf ra ' sc sufficient credit 10 surmount both 

t-asartsasaas 

previous century. forced ou| of U|dr p08scssion> TJteir 

However, the statistical material on political power, restored in 1660, like 
which this argument had been based thoir wealth, survived nil subsequent 
was subsequently found to be vitiated vicissitudes. In the early twentieth 


and capitalism; indeed, on all aspects was subsequently found to be vitiated vicissitudes. In the early twentieth 
of Tawney’s version of .the deye- by dubious assumptions and some century the earl of Derby was still the 
lopment of capitalism In' eflriy- ’ grms : wroif4; and' Sveri'ih^ the mdre^^ncriwned king*' of Lancashire, 
modern England. Palliser reconsiders 


Tawney’s evidence nnd rejects his 
conclusions. The second thrust is 
against those who assume that the 
food-producing capacity of Tudor 
England was inelastic so that pop- 
ulation increase produced n sharp 
decline irt the living standards of the 
poor and a series of subsistence crises; 
sucli naively is crushed under the 
weight of E. A. Wrigley and R. S. 
Schofield on population and Eric 
Kerridge on agrarian innovation. All 
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records of the Northern Province, 


. The fragmentation of the Longman was for the best in Palliser’s England. 610pp. Hambledon Press. £24. 
{Sw 8 sw the expansion of social Population pressure stimulated eco- 0 90/62804 4 . . 

, history hgVe left 0. M. Pal User with an Tiomifc growth, poverty was contained i- v — • 


,ni 5 torynave iett u. m. pAtnserwitn an 
Mrieiiylpble task. He has been forced to 
Write "short, fat- history", as opposed 
fa.tiic ‘‘long and thin" variety, nnd the 
. defects ’ of his book reflect the 
. inadequacies of the genre. Dr Palliser 


his account of the Marian reaction m 
the diocese of York and his 
investigation of the extent of Catholic 
recusancy in Yorkshire, how fruitfully 
local research can Illuminate the 
national scene. 


admits frankly that unhelpful terminal 
dates have been Imposed by the 
. exigencies of the scries, aqd that ne hus 


. f 9 urid.it difficult jo assess for a short 
time-span the siinlflcahc© of move- 
ments which (lavebeeri detected over a 


while their subject-matter, sequontly. very much shorter. By fur 
sixteenth-century English the most influential article among 
and_ national ecclesiastical, those devoted to national ecclesiastical 


t ffom t haemsho f 1551 * metal ^ n totries history, and Continental Reformation history is that on heresy and the origins 
* S not Stttatod ' bi^el shorS- his - tory * t S tlB “ t0 - A ' Dic S en i 8 ot English Protestantism, first 

“hunwKnt O «« thoe Belds. publish# In 1964, which sals out the 


menis wnicn nave peen aetectea over a . -foreign immigrants arid official “pt'o- 
? !}S e rjP9 nod - fespeciallylhose:. jecti- brought' technical advances, 
Tawney s .century 1M0- . trade was in balance of even surplus 
c?S$‘ 7*$ P.^hkms .are , especially benign regime .preserved social oril-. 
^P^ ^hicb ha vc seen sharp successive governments nursued 


A pioneer in his use of local history, 


controversies 
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Professor Dickens from the first es- revival, of Lollardy in certain parts of 
roDipms. are., especially benign regime .preserved social^ order chewed the narrowly parocniat. As late England and its importance In pre- 
cs tyhicb'have seen sharp ^successive trovernments nursued bs 1963, still , finding it necessary to disposing sectors of the populace 
aid huge scholarly KSfllSSi 1 ^TffiriJl P dS that fthe mental history of towards accepting Protestant K ldea> 

r >tuhiiflAi.Mni„, fl i«»n,«* _ P. P°.. England will be more satisfactorily when these' began percolating into 
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So far so good. But how» u u, 
done? Coward tells uswhathi? 


uumic gruwin, puvcnjr w» wnuuiwu r—r • 0f the i wo „i v .eittht csshvs ill (his 

^MotTand!^ The dales of fire! publication of the collection no loss than seventeen 

growth, the doth trade soon recovered l>lot orv . unit Continental Refrvrmntinn 
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wherefores. There are hanK 
figures of rentals. Did ibeViS 
inerense greutly in value, as did JS 
of its kind in the no«b 7 
customary tenures interspmaj ^ 
lnrge leasehold farms pavini & 
rents, ns on the Percy ei j 
pushing up the returns? WeS 
conjecture. Perhaps (he smuts* 
lucking. Still more opaque in a 
processes of political control. TW 
was the estate Administrative stmt™ 
und the great household, pmfc 
patronage and jobs; but only for iS 
of the gentry, and these not fc 
greatest. Coward sees the role of Ik 
lord lieutenancy in bullreuiag (j, 
Stanley ascendancy, prorifc 
alternative forms of influence to S 
"kin, nlliance, and strength i 
servants" of the earlier MKid 
century. But how did the lieuton 
work? And if there was no fs5d 
resistance to its authority, lie tk 
found in other regions such asNoifti 
or Somerset, wny was thk? if Ik 
Stanley ascendancy, providing aha 
native forms of influence to ik 
Civil War, how is one to acawaifotb 
subsequent bitter and elfecfe 
resistance? Should not the Stub 
influence be more thoroughly tdiU 
to the structure of county toddy i 
Lancashire and Cheshire rf we mt 
understand its weaknesses? Andih 
were Stanley tenants involved io it 
agitation which led to the executnid 
the seventh earl? 

Thus it could be claimed dial m 
questions arc raised here tko 
answered. Nor has any body-tin 
been struck at the thesis of aristocnR 
"decline" and "crisis", particolailj* 
stated by Stone. Perhaps (be W 
(whose text, less appendixes a 
bibliography, does not exia» & 
two hundred pages) is more » 
introduction to, than the defiaiw 
study of, its subject. Blit wKhbto 
limits Coward lias done a tbotaw 
workmanlike job, and his bool sW 
attract a wide readership, partiew. 
amongst professional hutonaas. 


between local England from the Continent almost a 
been closed’’, decade before the calling of the 
iiftr i reason ; tor .Bjsform at ion 'Parliament. Less hew 


its ^ bectiHat tspoverou tnrin may have once been 


: ? mtd 

... 4 a 19/Ojt and to thfc history of the Engllslj peobre.” bebhj ; can surely, never _ _ 

> i ^ ^ ls P^P u ^^ ri ^ a w* S#«. :• Within the English regions.' apwt from : ; disqounted as If was in. the nindteenth 

- -Ul ^ -'Asi^la;,- century; by! the Juft* of the Oxford 

-^ en »P ' ,a ' j Yorkahibe has hlways be^h Dickens's Movement- Dickens’s .plea for the 

h , ” n °' -ISS? Very.'^irly In ; '.English. Rifpmi6tidh ; jto .be seen as 

' V- ® dl , n ^ ha.s birid^tv^isca^'ho expl^ tpeafteirnath of ; mwh n^oi^ than & mdre act of state 

v,; ^Wiililn'ihD rest riciloii s' : 1 - justify dieR^itta^e of Ghce.pievidlhg in a (.rings 1 , out 1 powerfliHy; and qs 

*w<&&**t frovowtive shdlengm^y; is evw‘it dfd, 

bpth-a'frnlanced anri^comprehehsive ahSvsIiSffinl ^ ^ « 

the, Massacrd of St Baftiiolomew and to 


which nil appeared between ^ 
1979, arc directed to the m 
historiography of the l 
Reformation. The histoiW 
concentrate on the iBtejyjg.*i 
socinl background of uic 
Rufonnntlon, and largely ^ T 
attractions of Liltheranlsm 
Chios in the twenty years before^* 
to be adopted on 
the Protestant princes. In 
century historiography IJ "JJ 
polllan Jolmnncs oleidej, 

hundred years before "J 
concerned to depict eycnisKU9 
(ufllly happened, dominsw”^ 
though tnc mnrlyrolog^ ^ 
Rabus, Jean Crespta 1 and« 
Cornells van Hamstedc , 
recognition, not -teril 
diligence in printing an 
contemporary, records, ^ 
ends with an a PP w ( t ? a Li Df v;{j» 

monumental nineteenth-cw ^ 

man historian, Leopold 

whose nowly rBVe0le ?hSS 
uijon the document-l»^^ 
histories of hls Germ^prt^ 
brings the wheel full ap*- 

. In all ids writings Prog^jj 
has drawn attention io tw 
working fromtheongi^ 1 ^ 

■acaaBSS* 

documents; all dravV vt 

obtainable fn -En^agUl 
have so many of 
ringie volume. ; 1 ; • • 
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P A. Stolypln and the Third Duma: 
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Issues 
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Peter Stolypin came to power at the 
age of forty-three - as Minister of the 
Interior in May 1906, as Premier in 
July. His five years and four months of 
office were ended by a terrorist's 
bullet in September 1911. He had been 
personally appointed by the Emperor 
who had been impressed both by his 
courage and his reports as governor of 
Saratov - a province with by far the 
most destructive list of terrorist 
outrages to its debit in the 
revolutionary year of 1905. What 
Stolypin lacked in experience of the 
Petersburg official world he 
compensated for by a most remarkable 
character. He combined the best 
traditions of the Russian service gentry 
iritli an exceptional personal 
knowledge of one of the most 
nationally variegated comers of the 
Russian Empire. Of ancient Moscow 
noble stock, he passed his formative 
years in Kovno where the peasantry 
was mostly Roman Catholic ana 
Lithuanian, the gentry mostly Roman 
Catholic Poles, the townspeople 
largely old-fashioned orthodox Jews. 
Typically his talented, eccentric father 
(some-tune governor of the Kremlin 
and one of the Emperor's General 
ADCs) had won the family estate at 
cards. 

Stolypin’s fifteen years as a 
successful Marshal of Nobility in 
Kovrio. a post that meant the 
chairmanship of many local govem- 
merit committees as well, as a 
good deal of lavish entertaining for a‘ 
population largely alien both in culture 


journalists on their side and had 
become the guiltless fashionable 
darlings of the semi -educated radicals 
of the Edwardian world. That the little 
Dumovo, whose character was of iron, 
had won the first substantial victory 
against them in the virtual civil war of 
1905 detracted little from the merit of 
Stolypin’s triumph. The charge of 
murder by the field courts martial he 
established never dies, but he had no 


Igor Vinogradoff 


buting a fixed and disproportionately throughout the Empire and would have 
small amount towards the general gone far towards raising them from 
expenses of the Empire, more second-class-citizen status. It soon 
especially defence. Of all Slolypin's emerged that the project was not 


Emiard and monarchist writers who 
should know belter have traduced his 
memory because he tried to save the 
Emperor from himself. Professor 


otherchoice of wea pons since the courts 
were terrorized, the ordinary police 
outnumbered and demoralized. These 


*od religion to Great Russia, helped to 
prepare mm for the social and political 
problems of a multi-national Empire 


when he came to power. They also 
helped him to develop his great gift of 
eloquence, Stolypin was unique among 
the statesmen of old Russia as a public 
speaker. His collected speeches stand 
1 out. as the only body of real 
parliamentary eloquence left behind 
, by any Russian statesman. A govem- 
uig doss of brilliant, voluble talkers 
y had so far lacked the opportunity to 
., rear such men. Slolypin's education as 
" ^minister started in n milieu which he 
. oid' not know, the complicated 
> '..rilgajchlc world of Petersburg 
officialdom. Within three months he 
had received his first appalling lesson. 

terrorist bomb destroyed a large part 
of nls summer villa outside Petersburg, 

1 '’aath thirty-three dead victims and two 
of his children seriously injured - his 
°ply son profoundly shocked for life, 
■ins daughter-. Natalie with both feet 
_ smashed Slolypin’s reaction to this 
piece of savagery dld 'hlm great credit. 
He was not diverted from .his 
programme of reforms which .he 
uino'unced. within twelve days. If the 
-reforms were not successful- that was 
• ;not stolypln’i fault. If bis career was- 
■■tlSS!' a*.;bullpt — -fired by. a 
. jf^ereus double agent*- that was 
V',_ ^ypfeal -reward lor the kind, of 
. service Stolypin had giv.en his, country. 

always 1 resolutely 

Gerrtian y; he 

•s: BfldSft, 1 ?- fe brother-in-law Sazondv 
2 * H rWe perils: inherent in 
^ nfl per-reading v Russians’ over- 


courts martial were abolished in May 
1907 and Stolypin immediately found 
himself denounced for leniency by 
many of the journalists in Russia who 
had appealed for his protection, while 
at the same time criticizing his contempt 
for common law. 

Henceforward the Prime Minister’s 
chief enemies felt relatively safe and 
could appear in their true colours as the 
champions of the ancient unregenerate 
right. Stolypin had enraged them by 
preserving representative government 
while the "Black Hundreds", whom 
they covertly supported in the extremist 
press, called - with occasional naive 
support from the Court - for a return to 
true old-fashioned personal autocracy, 
a synonym for wire-pulling intrigue and 
conflict between rival potent 
personalities and departmental cliques. 

The first and second Dumas having 
proved unmanageable in their urge to 
destroy and undermine. Stolypin saved 
a limited representative system by a 
“coup d'dtat” (his enemies’ phrase) 
which introduced a property franchise 
and produced a responsible and far 
from slavish Duma. Useful colla- 
boration was now possible, and really 
fruitful, between the government and 
the educated and propertied classes, 
including many peasants and perhaps 
too many priests. Representative 
government was to survive in Russia 
for ten years; without a war and- 
consequent revolution it might have 
thrived and developed to this day. 

Stolypin’B greatest ainglc/toristriic- 
tive step was not original; it had 
been projected since the 1870s, 
perfected and discussed by many of the 
ablest bureaucrats like Krivoshfitn and 
V. I. Gurko; it was to introduce a 
fundamental chanae in.. Russian 
communal land-holding - a step long 
hailed as necessary but never pushed 
through with the necessary will until 
Slolypin’s day. In essence it released 
(by government decree in November 
1906) the individual peasant from 


measures (his aroused the greatest reconcilable with the Emperor's Tokmakoff has done a real sdvice to 
indignation outside Russia, where he conscience, whether ns a law or an Slolypin’s memory by following the 
was portrayed as faithless traitor to the emergency decree. puss'nge of his three main legislative 

“onirnn .fL" 1^, D . uch yi U was the Western Zemstvo bill that measures through the col uni ns of the 

Ruaranieea in itftw, no enemies of finally brought about Slolypin's Russian Hansard with painstaking 
Kussia were so furiously implacable as destruction. He won a Pyrrhic victory care - He has compiled a valuable 
"""•gP actlvlSts *'* ce .Westermarck by forcing an unwilling Emperor to doctoral thesis, only marred by an 
or z.nifacus, eager to assist all Russia's grant a two-day prorogation of the occasional blunder (the menning of ihc 
enemies in every possible war. Stolypin Chambers while he published the phrase "third element" seems to have 
was merely acting in the spirit of the required decree under Emergency escaped him) and by an overdose ul 
great reforms of Alexander II - Article 87 and incidentally removed his heavy academic verbiage. He has 
especially hostile to provincial class two most influential opponents from broughl out with admirable clarity bow 
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privilege. Finns were expected to the active list of members of the thorou 
acknowledge loyalty to the Empire as Council of the Emnire. TTie uoshot whs proced 


gh Russian parliamentary 
lire was under the Third Duma’. 


acknowledge loyalty to the Empire as Council of the Empire. The upshot was procedure whs under the Third Duma, 
well, as the Grand Duchy; yet they of course disastrous and only goes to It took over fouT years to put Still vpin's 
retained their language (Russian was show how far Stolypin had been ■and reform, first promulgated by 
only used in some bilingual goaded by the systematic opposition of decree in November 1906, on to the 
proceedings), laws and constitution nis many enemies, both at Court and in statute book and Stolypin had hi fight 

the press nnd in the Chambers. All his f° r cluuse by clause with tireless 
enemies now combined against him eloquence through committee after 
and were joined by new ones. Reds, committee nnd session after session in 
KDs. Poles, retrograde officials who houses. 


I 


Stolypin in 1907, from the book 
reviewed here. 


hod lost their jobs, disgruntled , ... ... 

landowners, were now joined noth by bureaucratic world ho was alleged to 
the Emperor (deeply offended by represent. A physically brave 
Stolypin s personal pressure on him) tis administrator nnd u first-class speaker 
well ns by a large majority of the >“= represented something new and 
Octobrist Centre party who had quite exceptional m Russian politics, 
hitherto been his fnithful packers in the Horribly wounded t hrough his children 
Duma. Had Stolypin not been foully by the terrorists, odiously slandered by 
murderedinSeptemberl911.it is quite vile newspapers (the libel laws in 
certain that his days as Minister Rv ss,a wcr 5 extraordinarily lenient). 
President were numbered. It is certain calumniated by such men as Witte and 
that he was not “cleverly" removed, as intrigued against at every turn, this 
some believe, by special branch police, great straightforward patriot was m his 
but the absurd complexity of their Inst days insulted by the courtiers and 
overlapping security arrangements abandoned by his Monarch. His 
made Ms murder easy and the fuel that murder was a tragedy for Russia and 
none of them was severely punished for perhaps removed the only statesman 
negligence left an odious atmosphere, who could have prevented revolution. 

. - , It is a lasting blot upon the history of 

Stolypin died after great services to the , rci * thjU he shouW have died 
his sovereign and his country and a lhe dc:U h hc did. deserted by his 
five-year battle with the merlin natural ullics nnd abandoned hy a Ta«r 
peasant Russia, the stubborn w j, 0 lll)a i>]e or un wilting to 

provincial patnotism of the Finns and a unc j en ,, a nd him. 


Stolypin was quite foreign to the 
ireiiucrntic world he was alleged to 


with a Diet, including female suffrage coalition between Reds. KDs. __ — ... — — - — 

-md a democratically elected social meticulous legalists nnd the powcrtul The Making of Modem Russia by 
dmirtSSS A? that Slolypin landed interests, oyer-represented in .Lionel Kpchan was or/ginailypub/ished 
.reaffi‘w£“Sat ffly of -IhH .Empire^, tidio . ; JpL J963/ A 'sec^d*edftiOQ;--- ; wi > th 

Md otfier BeneralXpfriaL : rrinrtagfidto Exploit his use of Article 87 . Richard 7 Abraham as ..coauthor 
«Ses on an eau^bto ba S^hat-: -the Empress furious -^44pp. / Macniillnn. £25.' Pengtiin 
RussilinSnJSanre^ Sv With feserttiheht; discredit him with the paperback. £3.95. 0 333 35189 4); has 
Finns within the tfucliv and tftat it Emperor arid force him. Into an now been published. Kochnn writes 1 in 
SSSd P ioo«r -fi ew iff tta 'WW* b « nd “««y hrtff a year, .the foreword: “A number of themes 
SHBLJRf. SSL rlvototLaries to before his death. 1 that seemed dprmarit in the Russia o? 

SSSish terSv tordS a5 it Hls n “me has been unfairly' treated I960 have acquired n new urgency.. . 
HMunnnthiAiihurhRof St Peteilbura by posterity. The KDs insulted him by This applies in particular to the 
£ SSm tor the oroLSn Sf «I«ng courts martial's hanging national minorities and Russia's 
in DnS noose "Slolypin's necktie". The Soviet relations , with Islam;" The Chinese . 

.government has' popularized the name cultural revolution niid Soviet imports 


, land, however well or ill tilled, every 
three years. 

The upshot of thii great reform was 
to make successful peasant farming 

R DSsible, and peasants were opting bv 
le million for consolidation and full 
ownership of. their now potentially 
prosperous holdings well before the 
war of 1914; these were to be the 
wretched "kulaks’’ anathematized by 
Lenln and exterminated under Stalin 
for the treasonable crime of profitable 
individual farming. Another twenty 
years of peace and Russia would have 
grown : intO'.-a stable^- landowning 
.peasant' society A : a solid bar.; as Lenin 

and his crpriies deapejdtely realized, to 

i"re\f 6 lution in any fpr'm. Reds apart, 
Stoiypih’s chief opponents here were 
the factious Constitutional Democrats 
• (KOs) Jed by , . Milyukoy, who 
recognized the need far radical land 
. ' reform but bitterly refused tot bade a 

f T ifiooflitra rtf \i)h i rn mPV 


terronst attneks in Russia. 

Finally. Stolypin forced through the 
extension of the zemstvo local 
government system (which provided 
public . services, including roads, 
schools and medical services) to the six 
most western provinces of Russia 
proper, bordering on Poland ana 
Lithuania. The demographic situation 
here made speqal rules an absolute 
necessity since 96 per cent of the 
peasant population was entirely 
Orthodox and Russian, while the land 
was almost wholly owned by Polish 
gentry, Roman Catholic in creed and 
nearly all Polish nationalist in 
sentiment.; To have applied the 
property franchise which prevailed in 
most of Russia to the western 
provinces would have meant handing 
over education to.. Roman .Catholic 
..landowners, 4hd;Wj# norMng?^ 
7.SP bly be 

‘tolefMed by lhe Orthodok peasant 
masses; hence the establishment of 
separate national ’’curias" for Poles 
and Russians Which wjve Ruslans an 
assured majority in the zemstvo 
province assemblies, while ensuring 
that- .the Polish -minority .' w fl « fBir,v 


.government has popularized the name cultural revolution nnd so vieiimp 
‘^Stolypin wagon for the speciul cars: .of western technoloey are nm 
that- transport prisoners to Siberia, other topics considered. ■ 
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In this book Roy Schafer is primarily 
addressing fellow psychoanalysts ana 
analytic trainees but tne general reader 


.will also learn much from it. He uses 
the expression "the analytic attitude”- 
to cover a number of things - including 
the technique the analyst uses, the 
particular orientation of the analyst 
(his “Preexisting theoretical commit- 
ments"), and the “language" he uses to 
order and explain the clinical material. 
] am sure Professor Schafer would 
agree thnt, in presenting this attitude, 
he is both describing the current atti- 
tude and also prescribing what it 
should be. 

In the earlier and larger part of the 
book, he sets out the attitude by 
describing how it requires a "step by 
step construction” of an “atmosphere 
of safety”, which establishes “the 
therapeutic alliance”; by analysing the 
sense in which the analyst's activity is 
emphatic; by describing how. 
resistances should be regarded and 
dealt with; and by describing how to 
regard and analyse transference and 
character. I imagine that fellow 
analysis and trainees will learn much 
from Schafer's account on all these 
matters. For he obviously brings to 
these topics the experience and 
wisdom culled from many years of 


work and teaching in this field. 
Naturally, there can, and will, be much 
discussion about the details of what he 
says. But I think that, In general, 
analysts and analytically oriented 
psychiatrists, and others, are likely to 
feel at home with Schafer on all these 
topics. They will be illuminated by, and 
able to go along with, a great deal of 
what he says on them. 

However, The Analytic Attitude also 
contains two other prominent and, to 
Schafer, important theses, which are 
liable to raise serious doubts and 
controversy in the analytic profession 
and will confuse the layman. The first 
■ thesis centres on what he calls “Action 
Language" , He ajrgues that analysts 
should reject in toio Freud’s Meta- 
psychology, as well as any development 
of it (such as the Kleinian), and should 
replace it by liis language of action. 
The second thesis centres on Ills “re- 
lativistic view" of the nature of an 
account the analyst gives of an analy- 
sand. This seems to involve rejecting 
Freud's own view that an analyst can 
and does find out the facts about a 
patient - his past history, his present 
difficulties, and so on - in the same 
sense of “find out” that applies in the 
natural sciences. 

Schafer rejects traditional Meta- 
psychology in the light of the well- 
known doubts and difficulties it raises. 
He recommends analysts to speak 
instead of the analysano's actions. "By 
action”, he writes, "I refer to human 
activity of every sort . . . [it] takes in 
thinking, wishing, and every kind of 
emotional activity.” So it also covers 
defences, unconscious fantasies and 
conflicts; and the whole panorama of 
events, states, etc, that Metapsychology . 


refers to. Well, it should be evident 
from this alone that, whatever the 
troubles of Metapsychology, those of 
Action Language are liable to be 
equally serious, if not more so. To pick 
on one trouble alone, it is obvious that 
the problems that Metapsychology 
tries to face will break out again in' 
a new guise inside Action Language. 
For example, how does the "action” of 
an unconscious fantasy in a child give 
rise to the conscious fears in the adult, 
to his doing X for reason Y? 
Traditional Metapsychology has a stab 
at answering these questions. But can 
Schafer's Action Language even begin 
to do so? It is manifest that to smother 
everything under the blanket term of 
"action” hardly helps us theoretically. 


explanation. Working analysts can gel 
along pretty well for the' most part, 
without a theoretical language. If and 


Of course, it may be of personal help 
to some particular analyst. Thus, 
Schafer tells us: “I for one feel better 


using action language because I no 
longer have to try and make sense of 
the proposition that the ego signals 


itself. I cannot picture it except rs the 
ego rushing from one end of a 
telephone line to the other in time to 
catch its own message." Here Schafer 
is reporting a psychological fact about 
himself; and this personal revelation 
suggests that he has not begun to 
appreciate how traditional Meta- 
psychology contains pointers to the 
way our Ego-functioning is served 
by a self-regulating system, which uses 
anxiety as an alarm signal. 

I suspect that a root source of 
Schafer's difficulties is that he has not 
kept in mind the distinction between 
the commonsensical language of 
clinical interpretation ana the 
theoretical one required for 


liable to be when they need unc, they can get 
re so. To pick along well enough with one lhut is 
; obvious that poorly developed, such as traditional 
t a psycho logy Metapsychology. Therefore, it docs 
out again in' not seem to be necessary at present 
m Language, for analysts to modify tfieir attitude 
le "action" of by dropping Motapsycho' >gy ami re- 
i a child give placing it witli Action Ian gunge. 

; in the adult, , ... 

reason Y? In propounding his second thesis (his 
3 gy has a stab relativistic view of analytic accounts), 
ions. But can Schnfer points out that the clinical 
ge even begin material produced in an analysis is 
iatto smother dependent on the perspective of the 
inket term of analyst nnd Is also self-confirmatory, at 
theoretically, least (presumably) to some degree. 

Schafer is to be commended, I believe, 
personal help f or his stund here - one that some 
Thus, stiidenis outside the profession have 
ne feel belter p cen taking for many years. Hut 
because I no unfort unuiely in this part of the hook 
nakc sense of Schafer moves in a vague way into a 
: ego signals mflze 0 f confusions. For example, he 
except as the appears to claim that the account an 
i end ot a ana tyst provides of an an uly.su nd 
ter in time to canno t be said to be true. His chief 
Here achate r reason (perhaps) for this is that 
cal fact about “there is no single, ull-purpose 
lal revelation psychoanalytic life history to oe told, 
l ? ! be gun to f or the account of thnt life keeps 
jonal Meta- changing during the course of 
mters to the analysis”. "There is no single 
ng is served fcnowable reality” (about the person) 
m, which uses which can serve "as a final lest of 
al * truth”. Well, perhaps. But this docs 

ot source of not logically debar us from asking: 
lat he has not how good an account have we of the 
:tion between patient at this stage? How close arc wc 
language of to what happened to him, and whnt is 
ana the going on now? These quite sensible 
quired for questions presuppose that our present 


Dramatic crossings 
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. The Danish- American psychoanah 
and educator Erik Erlkson has, at t 


therapeutic' idiosyncrasies, since 
' relatively few people survived in good 
health into old age. Geriatric 
“ psychoanalysis, at least in the United 
States, is now, howpver, feasible. 

Erlkson is of course better khbwit for 
his contributions as a psychoanalytic 
sociologist of childhood and 
_ adolescence. From the 1930s onward, 
he developed techniques oF 
st observation of children at play; here 


extent. 

Despite his flair for sociological and 
historical perspective, Erikson remains 
an orthodox Freudian on the issues of 
eqrly child development. The oral, 
anfii and genltBl stages tuft accepted 


ana educator time ErlKson nas, at tne the differing cognitive styles of Sioux 
age of eighty-one, produced this short arid Yurok Indian youngsters Were 
summary of the main outlines of his analysed in relation to the broad 


summary of the mptn out 
thinking. Jn writing of a 


ines of his analysed in relation to . the broad 
“life-cycle practices of soclaliza tiori current in 




Childhood and Society some twenty His formulation of adolescence as a 
years ago. The final phase of the life- period of “ldbntity-crisis” : has become 
cycle was.then called “Maturity", and part of common thinking,, and it is to 


. although;' this expression Is clearly 
meant .to -refer fo years of a certain 


him that wo owe the notion of the 
"moratorium” towards adolescence, A 


wail j wuiiu uvvviwpiuumi i uv uinii 

e better khown for an&i and genital stages arb accepted 
a psychoanalytic unquestioning^, as is the subsequent 
childhood and latency period in which sexuality is 
he 1930s onward, supposed to remain dormant, 
techniques oF However, he sees infant activities such 
ren at play; here as sucking and excretion os modes of 
ve styles of Sioux sensory and practical mastery of the 
youngsters were social and natural works. Likewise, 
n to . the broad play is portrayed as a medium for the 
M tiori current in child's exercise of technical and social 
nitar comparative control, 1 rather " than being 
•ys and girls’ play preponderantly a medium for the 
\mericap society, exploration of inner unconscious 
adolescence as a fantasy. This emphasis on the task of 
:risis”' has become reality-confrontation in growing 
nking. and it is to children places Erikson unmistake- 
:He notion of the ably within the “ego-psychology" 
rds adolescence, A tradition among Freud T s inheritors. 



Preudlan 


:. seniority, .Erfksuris current usd of the general suspension of high expect- •' 

term “Old Age" for the same point in ations among adults concerning Erikson mingles his Preudlan 
the sequent reflects both the stage he . .those young enough to, deemed still orientation for the infant years with an- 
v has reached in hfs own. life, and tth incapable of- Independence.' The endearing scepticism towards those 

interest in some 'specific 1 problems of “momtoriUni'Ms ofcourse a half-truth, psychoanalytic theories about 

the old. A6 he remarks, Tittle or no since adolescents Internalize adult childhood which fail to make 

- . notice was paid until recently to such pressures to an often distressing allowance for massive cross-cultural 


variation. Castration-complexes nnd 

E enis-envies receive scant respect 
ere; and he always dismissed the 
theory that a particular child-rearing 
practice seen as deviant in the West 
(for example, the reputed ancient 
Russian custom of swaddling babies 
very tightly) can explain adult 
behaviour-pnt terns (such as Russian 
dependency on authority-figures) 
viewed as pathological by Western 
standards. Nevertheless, his pro- 
nouncements on the cardinal ele- 
ments of each stage of the human 
life-cycle hove become nloro general 
and dogmatic. Stage Six, "young 
adulthood”, incorporates “love” as its 
basic positive motif, whereas its 
successor, “adulthood”, has u less 
romantic central theme, “euro". 
“Fidelity", a group-loyalty with a 
strong Ideological component, is the 

f irime adolescent virtue, while the 
mmedintely precoding school-years 
are dominated by n crisis over 
“Industriousness versus inferiority". 
Middle-aged romantic lovors und 
fanatical pursuers of team-games in 
■ primary school, will not recognize 
themselves here. 


.u count can. logically, h, , 

approximation to the truth sL l 
patient. To make matte!? 
confused, Schafer does daSS 
an understanding of his J 
But he cannot cfaim to uodnK 
unless he also claims to haveS 
something of the truth aboK 
Clearly, if Schafer wants to retamfo 
view that psychoanalysis k , 

icrmeneiit.c discipline, he most na- 

the logical connection betw ea T 
accounts of annlysands and their tml 

l his has a further consequence lk 
also has to accept that there arc-fa 
about the analysand that analystxcc 
find out, in spite of the defats uj 
limitations of their method, ft 
means that they can “find out fal 
facts” in the same sense as historial 
psychiatrists and workers in HUutf 
science. And this means thatFretd® 
right here. Furthermore, if Sdb 
rejects Freud's view about fact findin 
and cuts the logical tie betvm 
accounts nnd truth, then henrooiu 
his hermeneutic 'studies of analpoi 
to support any general truths ite 
them. Therefore, he has to reject tk 
traditional claim of analysts to ofim 
psychology of human devefoprua, 
personality and pathology. 1 doti 
whether analysis in general nil h 
ready to pay the very heavy prii 
whicn is involved in acceptme fa 
analytic attitude that Saab 
prescribes for them at this place. 

It seems a great pity that, in b 
laudable and helpful efforts todaik 
the analytic altitude, Schafer ikooll 
plunge his fellow analysts into nd 
serious and unnecessary coofuiioos. 


It is perhnp5 curious (hat Ed 
Erikson has been spared the iunfa 
visited by radical Freudians (sada 
Marcuse, Adorno, and Jacoby)*J 
other bearers of the “ego-psychow 
tradition in psychoanalytic tag 
The two late-Frcudian thinkers «■ 
Erikson most warmly actottwMjR, 
1 Icinz Hurtmnnn and Anna rreiiMj 
assailed by Russell Jacoby (in WtW 
of 1975,. Social Amnesia) 
manufacturers of a ohhw® 
psychology for the American 
displaying “blindness lowaja * 
instinctual and social dintenfloniw 
choke the ego". 

But in Erikson we have an 
ego-psychology thinker the 
does not accept • «« 
Interpretation of 
which the ego must grappa i 


from the tendency of 
Annu Freud to emphasize agj. 

and harmony between an 


and an unproblematic °Jie 
However fuzzily the 
ofErikson’slire-cyclemjybe« 
the crossing inlo each b 
Inner nnd outward looking 



Helge Rubinstein 


...reviewer, I suspect, would sit down to 
read the book from coyer to Cover. The 


findings' 


ct, would sit down to groups no longer have to sink under the 
m coyer to Cover. The multiple burdens of a miserable 
often, depressingly marriage arid more children than they 




experiences, but because of the lack of 
marital harmony they arc likely to 
enjoy, since children brought up In 
institutions hai 


$-r i? V t. r; n-V • -. • -few cju, escape. ‘ " * VV £ ' /'• 5 .. »]*.ol pairs of sisters who had them- 


S {-. f ; ; . : provpnbnce. . : . . . . f , , / ' . 

inthe, teneteays jn fttfka 

I® m- 

i’ll f (\Avj4 Ml . ^-ic^rjvario^.pjirtyectihBt wi * ‘ 

III I U-i ■ ,■ t'r>:‘1o6tjy by tbc DHSS andltfie 
(Jl liH ')•* -A: " O • ordetto see wbethCr it \% p( 

k . ' .♦'**' preditH Which families' rijr€5'irio$| 

mvM • *; get i^to 'diffitultles. T bcVre 


that oWldrert brought 


enjoy, since children brought up In 
institutions have difficulty in making 
( Sa(i?^ing ad.ult. relationships, 

Groups of single, mothers were also 
studied; their, children did not fall Into 
the r high-risk group, provided the 
mother had adequate suppbrt. But 
single mothers tend to have a low 
income and are often very, young, and 
Moreover. HfiVe . frequently had 
disrupted; upbringings - indeed; the 
wish tt have, a baby, especially at an 
^Tjy ^age; often a Seeking for love 
and ‘‘belongiilg’ , . fin sdeh families the 


‘tolerable but too many ' ot wj" 
undermine the fa^ * 8 ^ .L&* 
leading to stress, which ^ 
for poor parentingi- 
consistency of po r ® rttl “», , ^ 

own background: .-ajj 
quality of tne mariwi miw 1 - 

of wider family .support- ■ 

These are not wrpjjN^ 

themselves, but they (to 

In emphasis away 
inevitable 


sbdblpglqt'i phnise for “the 
ftthdrs have eaten sear grapes and the 
children’s: teeth afe iiet on ^dge". 

a .^ I.his research showi is that 
prop em families do not/iqve to breed 
probletn :; fpmihes,- ..although certain 
facton^make it possible that they will 




with th«ri charts apd -jg 
assessment of people^ 
niake for If^bt reapipj^ 
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■ : do so. The age of tjhe parents is one. 

riifUi j SO ' js the nuqiber of burdens a 
;l ; rahuly jpay -he <wrry|ng,. ^uch as poor 
vhpuring, .upemployfnent, and • health 

be 
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The meaning of the struggle 


Timothy Carton Ash 
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Jan Strzeleckj 
Solidarity: The Analysis of a Social 
Movement: Poland 1980*1981 
Translated by David Derby 

203pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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Wbat an opportunity this was. In the 
spring and autumn of 1981 a team of 
French sociologists was able to travel 
across Poland, conducting exhaustive 
discussions with Solidarity activists in 
six main centres. They enjoyed the full 

S ration of the unionists, pro- 
nal assistance from some of the 
best Polish sociologists, and generous 
financial support from the French 
government. Theirs was probably the 
single largest research project into the 
Solidarity movement. 

It was conducted on the method of 


the various meanings of its action. Which is not to be confused with other 
the one which challenges the central popular revolts in eastern Europe. For 
core of the sodety. example: 

Is that clear? aaga 

After a chapter of slightly jejune A 

theorizing about “Resistance to /j\ 

communist rule in central Europe", the / \ 

authors expound their hypotheses / \ 

about the movement. Solidarity, they / \ 

argue, had three main dimensions: / \ 

class/trades-union, national, and / \ 

democratic. Its uniqueness lay in its / \ 

combination of these three species of / 1 n\ 

aspiration. Solidarity had two (■ ■ — i 

predominant tones: defensive and Dsmocracv Nation 

offensive. Solidarity was simul- Budapest- Warsaw 1956 

taneously a “social movement" and a 

"movement for the liberation of civil Thus in 1956 the Hungarians and Poles 


Budapcst-WarsBw 1956 


society”. “Like any social movement, 
Solidarity can be defined in terms of 
the identity of the people in whose 
name it speaks, the adversary which it 
is fighting, and the stakes of this 
conflict.'' It can therefore be 
represented as a triangle, where l = 


identity, O 
stakes: 


adversary, and 


"Sociological intervention", according 
to the introduction to this English 
version of their report (first published 
in French in 1982), "seeks to define the 
meaning which the actors themselves 
attribute to their action". Selected 
discussion groups are invited to indulge 
in "a process of self-analysis", cat- 
alysed by interlocutors, both friendly 
and hostile (eg in this case, op- 
position intellectuals, managers, 
Parly members), and provoked by 
researchers who "intervene" with their 
own hypotheses. In this singular kind 
of sociological group therapy 

the researcher must identify not with 
(he actors' struggle in itself, but with 
the highest possible meaning of that 
struggle, which is nothing other than 

die social movement In this 

way the researcher is neither 
external to the group nor identified 
with it; it is through him that the 
; . group will attompt to isolate, among 



meet “the defensive clement within the 
sub-group .... Luiza and Boienu 
. . . We may long to learn a little more 
about these mysterious ladies, but aur 
sociologists are giving nothing away: 
not their ages, nor tneir professions, 
nor their backgrounds ... in short, 
none of those basic data which I believe 
sociologists once considered to be 
important. No. the opinions of the 
“defensive element within the sub- 
group" (Luiza and Bo2ena) stand in a 
pure vacuum. In the midst of another 
of these curiously depersonalized 
summaries of the "militants" debates, 
we suddenly rend: “During the 

meeting with the Gdansk group Jerzy 
could even refer jokingly to his defeat, 
observing that his friend Teresa now 
preferred to sit next to Grzegora" - for 
one fleeting moment ordinary 
humanity breaks through. For the most 
part, however, the extraordinary 
ordinary people who made Solidarity 
are reduced to counters in this Parisian 
game of three-dimensional noughts 
and crosses. Typically, there arc few 
direct quotations from the "workers 
and technicians, members of 


were fighting for democracy against the observing that ms mend Teresa now 
nation .... preferred to sit next to Grzegorz" - for 

advanced tfnlii At’T human, 

^ lhe Part* however, the extraordinary 

a hLc* r mn S 5ii ^ ordinary people who made Solidarity 

V are reduced to counters in this Parisia! 

L.IfrwT game of three-dimensional noughts 

mosses. Typically, there arcTew 
\qoi' direcl q ilotnlions from the "workers 
S ’ and technicians, members of 
Solidarity II emerges, when the Solidarity" to whom the book is 

crvnml mnuamant nnmhmat luitk tka 


i Obstacle lo democracy 

Solidarity: the social movement 


social movement combines with the 
movement for the liberation of society, 
and the result is a greater emphasis on 
reform of the enterprise and the 
economy". I had been under the naive 
illusion that the greater emphasis on 
economic reform in spring/summer 
1981 had something to do with the 
worsening state of the economy; now I 
know better; in fact it was “the result" 
of the notional combination of two 


However, you can also look at it like theoretical abstractions. Finally, in 
this: autumn 1981 , the movement entered a 

Nation third phase of explicitly political 

A action: “Solidarity III". 

Armed with this Cartesian playkit of 
hypotheses and schemata, we at last 
reach a chapter entitled “The militants 
analyse their own action". (Among the 
distractions of the English version is 
the literal translation of the French 
“militant" as "militant" - instead of 
“activist" - giving rise to such felicities 
. as “some radical militants".) Yet even 


dedicated. “. . . we can say to them 
toduy", the authors grandly declare, 
“that they are the pride of the working- 
class, brave children of Poland whose 
action is a great symbol of democracy". 
Bui clearly the “brnve children" cannot 
understand the "highest possible 
meaning of their struggle". 

Alas, the analysis is further marred 
by some clumsy background 
paragraphs (partly the work of the 


Tischner (the moral theologian of 
Solidarity) was a representative of the 
“new direction” indicated by 

Archbishop Glemp. 

As a result one puts down this report 
with a sense of profound frustration at 
a great opportunity missed. None the 
less, it contains some valuable 
observations nnd details. It provides a 
mass of evidence against the 

proposition that the mass movement 
was radicalized and politicized by a 
handful of dissident intellectuals. 
Wherever they went , whether in Silesia 
or Mazovia. in the steelworks or the 
hairdressers, the researchers found 
rank-nnd-File Solidarity members 

debating Lhe same central issues: 
“political freedoms, national indepen- 
dence, industrial management, social 
justice". It was the intellectuals who 
most often recalled the limits of the 
possible. The report also illustrates the 
significant differences between 

regions. 

It is hnrd to disagree with the 
authors' conclusion tliat Solidarity 
survives in minds nnd consciences, and 
that the military takeover, though 
another victory for “repressive state 
power", also marks "tne most for- 
rcaching and definitive failure of a 
totalitarian parly” in the Soviet bloc. 
Whether it is. as they claim, "the end of 
Communist society" is more 
questionable. Arguably, Poland was 
never a Communist society - just a 
Communist state. 


translator?), by factual errors, and by 
statements which betray scant 
familiarity with everyday life in eastern 
Europe - for example, the comment 
that “nearly everyone" listens to 
official speeches as a source of 
information. The account . of 
“nationalism" and of the role of the 
Church is confused. The “true Poles'* 
in Solidarity recall not “the most 
intensely nationalistic .elements ..of 
Pifsudskism" but rather Pilsudskl’s 


Soviet Dissident Literature: A Critical 
Guide by Josephine Woll in collabora- 
tion with Vladimir G. Trcml (241pp. 
Boston, Mass: G. K. Hall, distributed 
in the UK by Holt Saunders. S2S. 0 
8 lb l 8626 X), published recently, 
contains a selective bibliography of 
.vaniizrlut material, including refer- 
ences (where relevant) to translations 
into English, French and German. 
Each of the items (totalling 1 ,300) is 
described or briefly summarized and a 
subject index of non-ficlion works is 


CIbbs adversary 


_ „ ' as "some radical militants".) Yet even bitter opponents, the National also provided. An introduction surveys 

Democracy ci B8 « adye iy here. the P.qles barely, emerge from ..Democrats. Polish, Catholics would ri? thtrhhloryQffa/nfcdaraad ^cusses its 

Solidarity: the social liberatjop mpveiiittit bchlpd : :0e matrices. In Szczecin we astqrfislied ,to -‘learn..- that. . Fattier : . • • ’ 

’• - ‘ ’’ ' i ' v’j.;-' ’ - V.V ■ ■ ! V - 

the Orthodox : ■-■V" 


Geoffrey A. Hosking 
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JTehln Is, -more ■ aiive than all the- 
.“Wag .proclaims a widely used Soviet 
' ^? 1 P a 5 a f ,aa slogan. And looking at the 
plliy, . lifeless races, of the Politburo 
pon(ocrats,-- one is sometimes 
tempted to agree, Yet often Lenin 
S™ 1 : Pretty dead too. Most Soviet 
rouens simply get used to his constant 
presence, .and take it for granted, not 
■“ponding ahy more to his images and 
phortatians, A portrait of Lenin 
^ comes like, an advertisement for 
[ brand of detergent. 

r ! .i^sahy advertising executive will 
r j ubiquitous images do 


mind it was still associated with 
disapproval of the dead person. Stalin 
contended there was a widespread 
Peeling in the party that “Lenin is a 
Russian and ought . to be buned in 
accordance with this fact", and he 
added: "Certain comrades believe that 
contemporary science offers the 
possibility, by means of embalming, to 
preserve the body of the deceased For a 
long time, in Rny case for long enough 
lo permit our consciousness to get used 
to the idea that Lenin is no longer 
among us." 


^-;:P°we 


subconscious 


l‘ °f Lenin as one 

6 -'Mbscow. And that 

1 ^ 1 V-ttb' '» •' other way -bf 

FiV'ihiSv ' kfhte generated idolatry of 

' as/’Niria 

IsMws 



!jj;tho)ighmodern 


inai iuc wimut ajrn.ww. 

cult, the embalmed body, was created 
out of insecurity. Lenin’s colleagues 
had riot always agreed with him, but 
they had always respected him; 
moreover, the repeated discovery that 
his decisions in complex situations had 
been right naturally engendered Jn 
thdm - a certain ..dependence 
leadcrthfp, which persutedpven 
he fell ill. Nor, did. they feel ceriatn pow 
the ordinary people would regard them 
as leaders svithont "the Jffeat 
headmaster" (as Edmund Wilson 
called him) in their midst: What Stalin 

do with C 01 imunism, butvyere surc tb 
evoke a poj ular response. ' ; : 

. “The Russian manner, ; m,Jccordance 
with- the canons of the ,Kussian 
;■ Orthodox church ; that mak$s relM om 
of its saints : . , ,'Earherlhere were the 
relte of Sergius of Radonezh .ahd 

ScrSim' bf Sqfoy; now they went to 
re'pWce these with the relics^ of 
.Yfedirnif Ilich.” He was supported by 
Bukharin and J arten ev (w^fef4rted 

• to the suggestion as. popery )« : a n d 
indeed by ' Nadezhda.. ^ rU P^ a y?’ 

- Lenin’s widow, who made ^ appeal, th 

• Provda'. -. . 

. vcimiades wortere 


do not allow your grief for Ilich to 
express itself in the external 
veneration of his person. Do not 
build memorials to him, palaces 
named after him, [do not hold] 
magnificent ceremonies In his 
memory, etc. All this meant so little 
to him in his lifetime; he found it all 
so trying, 

She stuck by her principles, and 
never subsequently went to see her 
husband's body in the mausoleum. 

If all these distinguished figures were 
overruled, it was because there was a 
powerful dynamic moving in the other 
direction. In other words, in the 
. Bolshevik tradition there were strong 
currents whch contributed to the 
decision to make. a. cult ’of Lenin's 
body. The major . portion of 
Tumarkin’s . book Is . devoted to 
elucidating therp. 1 .. .. . 

himself: Even though he was austere fn 
his way of life, Tumarkin argues that he 
laid the basis for his own cult. He 
modelled himself on the heroes of 
ChernyshevskV’s (evolutipnarynovel, 

1 What is to be Vdt re?, and by his faith in 

. • ..'ii nf (hp r*nmnpfnn(-B 


x. create anything great," The effort fo 
build a new, truly humane society ^as; 
he contended, ' more genuinely 
religious than the 1 worship of gods. 
There 1 Is even the Suggestion that 
Krasin, at least, was influenced by the 
views of Nikolai Fyodorov, the 
Unorthodox nineteenth-century mystic 
who preached that modern technology 
could literally work miraclbs and that 
human beings should nim at the 
ultimate miracle: the resurrection of 
the dead. Krasin was actually the man 
in charge of the scientific side of the 
preservation of Lenin's body,' arid 
Tumarkin speculates that ' “Krasin 
believed Lenin should be preserved 
‘intact for his eventual resurrection 
. There were of course also, as 
- Trotsky had feared, Russian Orthodox 
elements, in the cult. But even in the 
similarities there were differences. No 
•OrthojdoJcsaintwaseyer preserved and 
dfsplityed intacf:' |t was usual to keep 
. prijy q.bo^d>br.-.ri streirid bf liair. The.: 
Closest paraijei ^eems, in fact, to fie 
Jeremy Behthnm. the founding father 
of Utilitarianism - on the face of it, not 
a mystical doctrine any more than 
Marxism- Krasin. ’■ moreover, 
specifically disavowed the notion of a 
miracle 1 in the. prMervatlOrti- thc; 


‘‘Lenin today'', and in the end reduced 
Lenin in effect to the role of his , 

K recureor. On the other hand, when 
hrushchev denounced Stalin in 1956, 
he was pnly too glad to be able to revive • 
the Lenin myth in full force as an 
alternative - source of stability, a 
guiding .light for a l party whose 
members; were disoriented by the 
questioning of so much they haa been 
taught to believe implicitly. The form 
of the cult also changed to suit 
circumstances: still with a tinge of 
sadness in the. 1920s, it had. become 
'bright, posjtive and more then a little 
vu Igar by the J 960s. It reached a climax 
Yof a sort) in the interminable Lenin 
Centenary celebrations of 1970, which 
generated a great deal of boredom and 
a rash of an'ecdotes'("Have you heard? 
GUM’s 1 bridal department . is now 
selling triple beds, under the sltuan 
‘Lenin is always with list"). According 
to Tumarkin,, the cult; .has -been- 
moderatedm little since then (I-hadn’t . . 
noticed it - myself), in ;order not to . 
provoke wholly negative- reactions in 
the populace. 

‘ By and large, this, is rin. excellent 
book on. an imporlant' subject. The ■ 

• main problem with such an intangible 


hlmseir .me inuispcjisauw 
■ wfhbritV on all major questions; Of 
course hfe Would 1 not have 
countenanced the . form uie cult 
actually , took, ' but . h? ^ already 
placed hlmSplf iritentionallyand ptm)y 
: qt the centre of the stage. . v 

. b(her ; Influences m'ide themselves 
felt, Tumarkin remarks on theftet that 
two. of the meipbers of .the ninaral 
Gomitiisslon. LpnacfiajBky anaKra?!^ 
hadbelonged tothe pte-reVqlutiqnary 
tendency Triside 5 , N e ,:'5? 

. Mown ’-as _ • 


the figurative sense) a . '.‘miracle 1 of 
Soviet^ sc ianefe". ■ (ThcTorriiulahUs, 



mausdieum isirenljy a ^X rriddeL); :- 

Consequently , In spite } of., the 
jeligiqus eliment^ that have gone info' 
•; theupulf ,Tumiarkm gomes' to Iho 
.cbjTcliisjonv rightly, l. foink, that “|he 
Lenin ouH wm^ess Bn actual siifystilutp 
Tqt- religion thori a party effort to f«s^ 
(e|lgi6us.and polltifcal ritual fo hiobflise 


Plekhariov’i- delerimnwt -. yidw .of 

SfeSed historical cjiapgewas « 
^Religion Is enthusj.asm. and without 


■■SPft 


politidal ' leaders. 0Orip| ,tl^' ( 


field . of sludy. is that' all possible 
: oxpIahati6ris of the Lenin cult seem to 
rljave some ..kind . of . validity, and it is 
very-difflcolt to assess^ lliflir relative ' 
Jvyeighl; Tpmarkin ' has."- not really 

■ aftempted ictdo ilifa.butinuiVjavelllng ■ 
the bisforica I origins of the cult she has 

, done Us a considerable . service'. She ; 
displays, moreover,. a wifJe range Of 
; .learning and an acute perception^ 

. Oneouestioti I was left asking at the . 
end a - It to ieasy to see - Why Trotsky, 
Krupskaya arid others opposed , the - 
grower manifestations bf the cull; But 
•did they have any. altema t ive proposals . 

: for ^ erouring the stability qf Soviet 
pOwerarid -the. cohti rpred acquiescence 

■ ,of tht' peqpIe, after. Lenin’s death?. 
And If mby did not, waslhq Lenin <yilt 

^ns we kqoW it- perhaps ; an Inevitable 
concomitant of the system Leirin had • 

• created?. . . • 
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Father without the Church 


The Second Vatican Council changed radicalism of his last writings is 
all this. Ideas which every priest over obscured. 

the age of forty has repeatedly and Tyrrell’s modernist career was based 
solemnly denounced as heresy have hi his exposure to the corrosive 
become the common currency of the historical scepticism of his friend von 
pulpit, the parish study-group and the Hugcl. The Baron persunded Tyrrell 
mountain of paperback theology to that the New Testament and the 
which the Council gave rise. TTie doctrinal and ecclesiastical structures 
dossiers of the condemned modernists erected on it had little historical 

* . .i a _»■ — J t Fnr/'Pn 


Eamon Duffy 


UJV1IIVV. 

Tyrrell’s modernist career was based 
i his exposure to the corrosive 


Ellen Leonard 

George Tyrrell and the Catholic 


rge Tyrrell am* uil- uamum. 
dftlon 

pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. 


197pp. Darto 
£7.95. 

0 232 51558 1 


historical 


have become the hunting-ground of foundation. This conviction forced 
liberals in search of a pedigree. Sister Tyrrell into a symbolic and ‘ spir- 
EUen's book is both a comment on this itualized" interpretation of Cathol- 
phenomenon. and an example of it. It icism which, despite his tenacious 


"experience” on which we can base 
an objective religion is what i: 
ordinary , and common to all . . . in 
short, the moral sense. . . . 

This sort of libernlism is certainly to 
be found within post-concilia r 
Catholicism, but it is just as 
problematical and heterodox now us it 
appeared then , and Sister Ellen 


Divine 

locations 


Empire days 


Victoria Glendinning 


regime, reinforced by long imperial house, his African wives. "It was a them, comfortuhlv retired in England. 


Wilhelniine Harrod 


historv. continued up to the time when 
the Union Jack wns lowered in each 


William Anderson 


nowhere offers any rigorc is criteria by I loly Places of the British Isles; A 
which wc might isolo c Tyrrell's guide to the legendary and sacied 
failures from those areas c. his thought sites 


„ phenomenon, and nn example of it. It icism which, despite his tenacious 

Until well into the 1960s, every J s an attem pt to expound Tyrrell's clinging to the Church even after his 

candidate for the Roman Catholic theological importance in the light of excommunication, in fact left little I he same □ 
priesthood was obliged, at each developments within the Catholic place in his thought for the institutional failure to disc 

successive stage of his training, to church s j nce i%5. As an exposition of and historical dimensions of contradiction 


failures from those areas c.'his thought 
which remain ulive and valuable. 


sites 

Photographs by Clive Hicks 


Joan Alexander 
V oices and Echoes; Tides from 
Colonial Women 
'23pp. Quartet. £11.95. 

0 7043 2366 4 


the Union Jack wns lowered in each 
colony for the Inst time; it is very hard 


terrible shock. I le couldn't understand speak of the luinl limes mi Idly - Betty 


why I objected to them. 


fell ai worst, ii seems. ”rai bor'd ishc nr f- 


to remember that the women in this -be a grotesque understatement. Colo- 


drank quite a lot”, which turns out to ened" - and remember their years in 


emotional mid physical disturbance. 
But it seems to me that many of them 
showed a fortitude beyond the call id 
dulv. 


The same blandncss is evident in her 
failure to discuss the really very drastic 
contradiction between the goal of 


176pp. Ebury Press. £9.95. 
(1 85223 266 7 


subscribe a theological declaration 
known as the anti-modemist oath. 
This long and technical formulary 
outlawed, among other things, vir- 
tually the whole of mainstream 
philosophy since Kant, and all the 
major findings of modem biblical 
scholarship. ft had originated in the 
crisis at the beginning of the present 
century, when a group of historians, 
philosophers ana dogmatic theo- 
logians, loosely organized by an 
extraordinary Anglo-Austnan lav- 
man, Boron Friedrich Von Hugel, 
attempted to reconcile modern de- 
velopments in their own fields with 
traditional Catholic teaching. After a 
brief* period of partial toleration, the 
movement was ruthlessly stamped out 
by the smiling peasant Pope, Pius X, 
later to be canonized by Pius XII, 
though as ayoung ecclesiastic the latter 
had himself briefly flirted with the 
movement. 


biblical, historical and philosophical 
developments, and of the emergence 
of the modernist response to these 
challenges. Her account of Tyrrell’s 
lifelong preoccupation with the 
meaning of Catholicism for a century 
which could no longer accept the 
historical and philosophical claims 
which had been used to validate it, his 
attempt “to distinguish the truth from 
its cultural expression", rightly 


iiiDsoDnicai - -i.,, . .. . first and last, a Papal council, anu 

emerRence tackled b ? Sister Elle "’ ' s mos f f. vldent f neither Paul VI nor John Paul II were 
le to these in his treatment of the relation of out of court in c i a j m j ng to be the 

of Tvrrell’s- Christianity to the ot her f&Jlhs of au thoritative interpreters of it. But 

with the mankind. As early as 1903 he had Tyrrell neither desired nor foresav 
>r a century «cog I ] ,ze . d that ,he .. r . e,atl ° n . such renovation or revamping, 
acceot the Christianity to other religions is just beUe ved Catholicism to be in its d< 
ical claims the who/e question". In jis test and , hroeSi and thoU gh he beli 
lidate it. his 5® st b °? k, u C/imfiamrf at the p ass i ona tely that it would be 
“truth from Crossroads , he engaged the trans- kneeled, he thought it would 
i" riehtlv formation of Catholicism by - the under g 0ne in the process a cult 
liis thought absorption of the fundamental insights inteUe 6 ctua i an d spiritual t 
i drastically tbe otbei ! 8™®* religions. In f ormat j Qn s0 drastic as to rend 
lo justice to bis formulation the syncretistic unrec0 g n izable. He longed f( 

IPs thinking, jmphcatipns of this are obwoui and collapse , and a total rebuiidini 

ig-over botn indeed in a letter to Kitty Clutton he jjgjjgyg religion must and 
folulions he declared that “Roman Christianity will reembody itself’ , he told Von Hu 
. ihftnloQical not survive, it is dead as a doornail. inn* ."but none of these old bottle 


Tyrrell neither desired nor foresaw any 
snnh renovation or revamping. He 


identifies the pivot of all his thought. 

But the book’s value is drastically 

the^evelopm^ yTren°s \ttnlring , implications^ collapse, and a total rebuilding. “I 

nnH hv it« bland smoothing-over botn indeed in a letter to lOtty Clutton he hgjjeye religion must and will 
of themadequacies of the solutions he declared that ," Cbri ^ l Jj [J j! reembody itself’ , he told Von Hugel in 
oroDOsed to some of the theological not survive, it Is dead as a doornail. 1906, “but none of these old bottles will 
issues he faced, and the opposition of as . a mouse survives in the life of do N or can we make a new one. It will 

much that he wrote to even post- grew. But we shall first have 40 years in 


George Tyrrell, the subject of Ellen 
Leonard's book, was the principal 
English-speaking victim of this purge. 
A convert Irish rrotestant, he joined 
the Jesuit order, and after being 
silenced as a seminary teacher for over- 
liberal views, enjoyed considerable 
celebrity as a sensitive spiritual 
director. He was also the author of a 
series of searching, eloquent and 
increasingly radical works, which led to 
his excommunication in 1907, two 


of the inadequacies of the solutions he 


Anderson dates Stonehenge sorawba 
later than does Christopher Chip. 1 
pindale (2800 sc rather than 3100), w 
the trend of the book is philosophy 
rather than historical, which is 


. - breezy book are talking about the 

s; Tnles from [950s fm d i%Qs. 

This is partly because the women 
*11.95. themselves seem to be of a type that is 

110 longer so common - though 
- “common" is not nn apt word for 

people who can say, and be, 
Joan Alexander, herself a diplomat's "Absolutely first class" with the 
wife has talked to more than a authentic trumpet-tone of confidence, 
hundred “colonial women” of the or whose home thoughts from abroad 
twentiethcenturv- wives of Governors are of Harrods and the Savoy. Their 
and District Officers, and women backgrounds make the stones they 
professionally involved in education, have to tell all the more devastating, 
medicine or missionary work. They There were patches of rigid formal 
served in the outposts of empire in (he grandeur and luxury for colonial wives, 
years immediately before the But mostly it is a composite tale of 

r. . j c withdrawals from deprivation. 

Importunity, strangely Betty's story is typical. She married 
tips, and often from in 1947 and, joining her husband in 
: and excitement”. It what was then Nyasaland, found that 
ialize that the old he expected her to accept, and even to 


be a grotesque understatement. Colo- Africa, or Malaysia, or the South 
nial wives had to send their children Atlantic, or the Pacific, with "a look of 
back 10 England, otherwise they longing, of nostalgia". As Mrs Ale v un- 
tended to die, as did Betty's little dcr shrewdly wonders. "Is it the life 
daughter. Thcv were grossly under- that they yearn for. or their lost 
paid, “on the edge of bankruptcy ”. and . youth?" ’ 


yet were expected to entertain visitors 
in style. Food was scarce and bad. the 
water foul, the spiders and snakes a 
threat to life. Depending on the posl- 


Therc is nn doubt that the women, as 
well as the men. felt a very strong sense 
of dulv. On the buck flup of this 
valuable if imse arching book is a telling 
quotation Irom one of (lie author's 
informants: 


ing. the young family was menaced hy 
sleeping sickness, black water fever. 


Independent women scent to have 
had a much belter time: there is ;i 
whole chapter devoted to Mabel 
Strickland, "(he Buadicea of Malta". 


1 honestly feel that wc were damn 
something, wc urn- helping, in a way 


wholesale strategic withdrawals from 
"responsibility, opportunity, strangely 
fumoling friendships, and often from 
danger, adventure and excitement”. It 
it salutary to realize that the old 


letty’s story is typical. She married 
1947 and, joining her husband in 


sleeping sickness, black water fever, 
malaria or amoebic dysentery. A Euro- 
pean doctor could be ns far us 350 miles 
away and the husbands rarely at home, 
administering districts larger than 
Woles. Loneliness, missing the chil- 
dren, and drink were the worst ene- 
mies. Women with an interest in lan- 


who edited the Times of Malta and was 
deeply involved in island pi 1 lilies in 


. 1 know that the popular image 
>ld colonials is dead-beat, iiin- 


guages. anthropology, organization or 
simply friendship made real contacts 


opposition to Dom Mint oft. Wives 
could not lake such licence: "If a 
woman is going lo marry >1 man. she 
marries the man and his job. She can't 
separate the man from the job that has 
made the man she marries.” Mrs 
Alexander does not probe, and the 
women mostly sound as if they were 


of old colonials is dead-beat . gin- 
swilling so- and -sos. who 're nut there 
just for what they can get out of it. 
it's not so. it wasn't like that at all. 
We fell we were making a 
contribution to the country and 
helping them in their development. 


and gained valuable experience; all of conditioned, or bred, to make light of 


But it's only when you come to read the 
text that you discover that this was said 
not hy one of these tough and devoted 
women, hut hv one of the husbands. 


ts death- 
believed 


passionately that it would be re- 
surrected, he thought it would have 
undergone in the process n cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual trans- 
formation so drastic as to render it 
unrecognizable. He longed for a 
rniinnsp and a total rebuilding. “I 


probably the only way to write » shod 
a book on so huge a subject. Ths 
powers of woods and forests -flu 
nio^c nf thp human ruvch*" - 


Financial times 


conciliar Catholicism. Like Ongen, 
Tyrrell is bath a “Father” and a 
“Heretic". 


The weaknesses of Sister Ellen’s 
book are rooted In her decision to use 
only published material , and to adopt a 



Sister Ellen, however, Tyrrell is here 
the large-hearted forerunner of 
Vatican Two’s Dogmatic Constitution 
on the Church, finding the spirit of 
Christ “present among all peoples”. 
This is certainly part of what Tyrrell 
wanted to say, but it ignores the 
problems of the position ne actually 


grow, out we snail nrsi nave wycoum 
the desert between Egypt and 
Jerusalem." His characteristic imagery 


^dark places of the human psyche' - 
are “expressed in the intertwmeJ 
monsters and vegetation i 
Romanesque sculpture - then to bt 
redeemed and transfigured in the raj 
forms of Gothic columns. iB 
vegetation crowning the capitals nd 
gnrlanded in the screens and touts . 
Mountains and water are symbolic too. 
and have influenced many peeps* 
painters, but just because i d to 
Influence, can they be called holy? Is 
the Piazza of San Marco m Verne. « 
the street in n Northern town wba 


Charles Davidson 


Brennan, the subject of this “biog- 
raphical memoir" by Leon O Broin, Under' Secretary by the Tory George 
one of Ireland's few historians in this Wyndham. It was fortunate for Bren- 


Antony MacDonnell as Permanent 


Leon 6 Broin 


field, joined the Irish civil service - nan that, although the majority of civil 
Dublin Castle - under the British and servants were Unionist, the Permanent 


No Man’s Man; A biographical 
memoir of Joseph Brennan 
182pp. Dublin; Institute of Public 
Administration. £9.95. 

0906980 20 8 


remained to serve the Free State and its Linder Secretary, Dougherty, was a 
successor republic: this book therefore Liberal Home Ruler, and there was a 


for this transformation was that of the street iiin Nor 

catastrophe, dot of evolution, and by inspired L. S. 

his death he was openly proclaiming depends what you me 

the slougiiing-off of the dogmatic and This book is made to inqwk w 

hierarchic phase of Christianity and the much, and in that sense, mspaemw 

birth of some unimaginably new very beautiful photographs hy 


the externals of historical Catholicism 
and its permanent inner reality. He 
wished to peel away the dend skin of 
dogmatism and (he oppressive weight 
of. what he was to call the “Papal 
Czardom" from the living core, the 
SDiritual aporebenslon of the divine 


thematic and syn t het ic rather than a prob | ems of t fi e position he actually £££ 0 f P som e unimaginably new vc^'beaut’^ ty f; 

chronological approach to Tyrrell s arrived at. For he was not arguing, as expression of the inner life of religion. Hicks it is a disappointment; and k independent state, 

write ij ^eof anyofjii?. . ffidii “Guide'Mt should also Ian [ my interesting ar 

dss'oriates, _ Tyrrell s wrillnii • are t hat Is |6c3 Irt ma^hd^'fiQO fl ^ ou id bethe revolutionaryoutconie of had a man However, the author stsft m ns administrati 

autobiographical, the visible trace m Catholicism. By 1909, Tyrrell had tnv rejection of all that the Papacy his way carefully through preWsiaj M “®re. the des 

of an unending conversation with edged himself into what seemed like a LA d not tbe controlled sites without coming down too fW JJWfi matenal int 
himself, to which h,s voluminous and JLi™ „f the reality of the aWSSIEpri or^ofthe anient or«^ 

enston of faith j n m a tives. “Deliverance", he wrote in theories nboul Avebury, SUbuty ^ g what 

ter of J^e 1 909 , he the last pages of h j s i RSt wor j Ci "comes Stonehenge. He is very rewjrtw ^ 

wnSn tmm beIow * froni thosc who are theif nlmosphera \ T 

bound, not from those who bind. . . . Stonehenge, "it is a place of , \T 

e Are wc not hastening to an iinpnsse- to a gr cm work of art . • f ■ IN C £[ 3,1 

c ’ a Jl a p 5 one of those extremities whtcli nre Scotland, Ireland and Wales are’JJ > O 

S? %iSS rl mni God ’ s opportunities?” Sister Ellen .. in their ancient .• 

isMn religion was ^ presentation of this S^Sfiaa monuments, bj 

, k . prophet of the cultural and moral bank- g , vzc itccr, compiled by Clive Hg ’ Hugh Tnve 

Muslim would have, ruptcy of Roman Christianity as n Stnils some important pla«* ° 


spiritual apprehension . of the divine 
immanent in history, in the community ' 
Of faith, and iii, the heart of Ihe 
believer { which was for him the realjty 
of Catholicism. -The condemnation 
of modernism qrid his own excom-. 


himself, to which his voluminous and re fectio n of the reality of the ' r o duc of Cur aT and Episcopal 
brilliant unpublished correspondence institutional dimension of faith ^£5^ ^“DefiJerence". he Srotc in 
provides aq essential key. Tne letters, , altogether. In a letter of June 1909, he afies _« b j s j RSt wor i c "comes 

even more than Ihe books, ar e the ins Tsted,fore^ample, that Von Hugel ’s S or ; b Efow from tCsc who are 

record of a mind In movement, wid, reIigious stance would have been nS fr cm those Xo bfod. 

they show Tyrrell abandoning earlier e ^lntially the same whether or not he ^ we not hasteninc to^ 

nosilions as I It e in ner Oric of . his u7a h» n « rs. »h«itr and 1 rtiftrsfori* Are w ® n “ l n««ening 10 un uiipuaw _ 


positions as (lie inner logic of .his 
convictions lip folded. Sister. Ellen’s 
account of his views on the nature of 


of modernism and his own excom- . authority or of doctrine tends to focus 
. niumcation outlawed such attempts, on those aspects oF h^tpou ght , usually 
>- : arid forced 1 Roman . Catholic thqo-. from th e middle period of ■_ lilt 


The Baron as a 


«s\l 



-logy 1 brick into, the -ecclesiastical 
. Vfundqmbntalism in which il had 
'• languished for cepitriries,. 


modernist writings up to 1907, which 
hear most resemblance to the teaching 
of Vatican Two. 


Irish civil servants are an obscure class 
of person, immune alike from the 
temptations of autobiography and the 
Httntions of what Joyce Carey called 
“biogrubbers". That is a pity, for both 
ua quasi -colony and as an imperfectly 
rokpendent state, Ireland, presents 
p«ny interesting and peculiar features 
™ its administrative history. Furth- 
1 the destruction of much 

wwe material indicates that biogra- 
phy presents the most accessible way of 
recovering what happened. Joseph 


successor republic; this book therefore Lib 
is a significant contribution to our Lib 
knowledge of Irish government. bei 

Born into a prosperous West Cork P e,: 
family. Brennan was educated by the S P^ 
Jesuits at Clongowes Wood College 
and University College. Dublin; ne 
also went to Christ’s College. Cam- lh{ 
bridge, where he did well - better, cer- 
tainly. than Parnell had done at Mug- an 
dalene. He then joined the Board of rai 
Trade. There were many Irishmen in git 
the British civil service, and a study of' to 
them is long overdue; Brennan was un- sk 
usual in transferring back to Dublin, to ur 
the Chief Secretary's Office, the heart gi' 
of the administration . In politics he was 19 
a constitutional Home Ruler, which Bi 
would have militated against him co 
under a Tory government, especially tei 
after the disastrous appointment of Sir thi 


Liberal Government at the time. His 
being a Catholic was. similarly, no im- 
pediment at that time. In other re- 
spects, Brennan was conservative- 
minded: his occasional comments on 
books and plays are conventional to 
the point of being commonplace. 

As Brennan rose in his profession 
and in the esteem of his superiors, his 
range naturally increased. O Broin 
gives many details of much interest 
to historians, including thumbnail 
sketches . of Brennan's colleagues: 
unfortunately, sources are not always 
given. The revolutionary events of 
1916 and 1919-22 had little effect on 
Brennan politically, but personally he 
could not help being exposed, the 
terrorization of his native Bandon by 
the Essex Regiment being particularly 


troublesome as his fat her owned n 
good deal of property there. Alter the 
Truce, he fell able lo help the rebels 
with financial information, hut no 
confidences were breached, and 
Brennan was in no way a spy in the 
Castle, riddled though that institution 
was with moles who worked secretly 
for Michael Collins. Bren nun's 
expertise wns important to the 
negotiators nf the Treaty, and to the 
early days of the Free State. 

The British administration served its 


new masters largely intact - too intact 
for some nationalists. Certain civil 
servants who had been dismissed for 
rebellious activities were re instated , 
and other nationalists had claims 
(some more, some less, justified) on 
place: these filled in well enough, 
through the retirement nf n luiinbei of 
Unionists. Il is not well known that 


civil servants, both Irish and English, 
were ' seconded _ from Whitehall -to 


help, and jvlf U Brojn gives useful 
information about them. 

Brennan, a young man. grew up 


with the Free Slate, and his history 
thus becomes that of the financial 
institutions of modern Ireland. Mr O 
Broin docs not discuss this in detail, the 
memoir explicitly dealing with the man 
rather than the work, though tlurc are 
interest ing passages 011 swell events as 
the Ottawa Conference. In all of this. 

O B ruin's major source is Brennan’s 
diaries and papers. 

Joseph Brennan eventually retired 
q> Governor of the Cent nil Bank. 

O Broin shows him to have been a mini 
of orthodox ( iladstonian iinaiicial 
rectitude, and personally austere and 
frugal, with a liking for the famous 
Xilricnes and Torque mada crosswords 
of that time. It is a comment that O 
Broin. himself a retired civil servant, 
forbears milking, but the portrait 
dinwn is one of a liruish civil servant ol 
the old school. As such. Brennan is an 
' example of continuity ' rut her than' 
revolutionary change lit the top in post- ’ 
•Treatvlreland. tind other historians 
will find both the good and the ill in 
that. 


had been a Catholic, and that therefore 

his friend s insistence on thecentrality Qod , s opportuni t lcs? » sister Ellen 
of, the insUtufionalin religion was ^ presentation of this 
founded On a mistake, nmnhsi nf «l,n nnllnml onrl morn! hunk. 


Negative identities 


Disaster signs 


trustworthy, and black .... 
The British] textbooks provided the 


between cultures. For India as a whole 


r Independence was Ihe only escape 

basepointsofwhat became for many possible “from the negative identity 
Indiansa core identity -a definition projected through the agencies of 

- . ■ t - a. . ■ 1 . 1.. _ n_: ilnnnn 


As a result the 


had the sqme experience, and have 
sworn by the Prophet after he had 
criticized him to nothing. The only 


forerunner of the decorous readjust- 
ments of Vatican Two is altogether 
too tame. 


Anglin, notably Binlinm 
Wyniondhiim Ahbev. an . . ^ 

s,.?pri h I..Bly, the rufm of 


grave matters 




Peter H^bblethwaite 


'Walsh - nomen est onjin - begins his Above all; he manages, to keep a level 
story With ah overture in the grand head. 1 


:-$s 


John Evangelist Walsh 
:Tlie Boi»es of St peter: The , . 


.manner: in 'history s roll-call of the 
great In all . fields - religionists, 
.statesmen, philosophers, conquerors, 
educators, scientists - few others can 


The second story , concerns the 
work of excavation itself and the 
extraordinary blunders made by the 


out. The archaeologists, meanwhile, 
were working on other bones which 
disappointingly proved to be from 
more than one body and to include 
female and animal elements. 

. So while they were getting nowhere, 
Guarducd had deciphered some graf- 


Fasdriating Account of the Search’ 
ifoHthe Apostle’s Body . 


is Apostle’s Body. 

p<3oltencz,£7,5Q. 

^03239.1 


V KfaX HrlXnahf foJtS Vatican. Here the author, being ‘much 

too respectful, shows a less sure touch, 
long, wim suph_ constant ,_portentous pop e xil was vory interested in 


. _ feYislna the Latin Psalter. and^fiuiriR . ■ 


getting 
nered s 


nowhere. 


Norfolk const, which pj^J {2 
of the True Cross and id* 
venerated and v * s ' ted A fiJi && 
Middle Ag«. Mr 

however, cfoscribe ^ 

history very wc Land quojgjj u ; a 
most beautiful P?. et Jl^ K he seerosn 
happens to muny P d P ia , 

have been impressedanduplin^ 

Are we making new hog' 
Anderson thinks 


Judith E. Walsh 
G rowing Up In British Indio 


Violet Powei! 


ft S ol . mes “d Meier. £19.50. 
19 0734 X 


of themselves which they felt to be 
fundamentally true, even though 
they denied its validity and protested 
vigorously against it. 


the Raj and internalized during 
childhood” - “the only possible 
solution to the psychological conflicts 


of its Western-educated community"; 
henra Gandhi and the movement he 


Adrian Vaughan 
Signalman’s Twilight 
196pp. John Murray. £8.95. 


way life, lie celebrated his promotion 
to Ihe Chnllow box by choosing, for the 
permitted celebratory fool plate ride, 
the Pembroke Const Express, dmwn 


by the “Kilcerran Castle '. the oldest 
survivor of Tier class. "This old camel 


From the autobiographies 


hence Uandlu and the movement he 
led :"[ Gandhi's] analysis of British 


3973 It 




. So while they were getting powhere, a „ citing the new 

cd had deciphered some graf- Moslems iJikhs, Hindus and B 
losed by excavations and 

hem to be jh a Chnsiian code- buildin&s may qutckjy Jgi, 
9; and she also discovered an D i ace s The Cniircli of ^ 


fiti disclosed by the excavations and 
shown them to be ih a Christian code- 


who have come to this icoa^ ^ f, ™ 


twooffe l Gwwim Up In British India is. 
3ut il; J «• gen ually Judith E. Walsh’s doctoral 
e seetosw In h she makes a comparative 

lifted^ 11 : oflndian autobiographical works 

iuriat« 4 ^len m English over the last century, 

La sl the psychological 

Uojlb d (; c ^, of their Westernized educotion 
Bfldfe 1 i if!™. iut hors , as they grew up and , 
ii.v°™ e . “ses, in their . later lives. 
-Hoe I; ^2 authors -studied are 

. Eoglwf a , representative selection, no 

w5jf n ( bc “ us «.i l 


SiSSS ||S|SH 


of in 

environments which shaped authors’ childhood. 

early years are manifest in the one suspects that here the psycho- 
conflicts thev remember and in the analytical areument ovcrstretclies the 


early years are manifest in tne one suspects that here the psycho- 
conflicts they remember and in the analytical argument overstretches Ihe 
nuances of their descriptions, evidence. Does India owe its Inde- 


When Adrinn Vaughan had qualified 
to take over the Ch allow signal box in 

1962 he wns twenty-one years old and tion of complete sooty prostration, 
happily unaware that wluit lie has right- Po^sihle omens' of disaster could 
!y called "Progress t he Ogress was im- Mime times have unusual explanations, 
minent. Three years Inter he worked A repealdd signal that a door-hnitdle . 
the box for the last lime, having seen in wts ni) , pr0 perly turned on a train 
Ihe interval the wrecking of a superb carry j n g g- circus, was only explained 
steam railway system and the extinc- after - the' third “Stbp and ; 

tion of a dedicated race of railway Examine : - a signalman, spotted a 


will curdle your brniiis", reinurkcd her 
fireman, and her vibration to a foot- 
plate rider was such that at Newport 
the young signalman was unable to 
keen his leet on the station platform. 


keen his feet on the station platform. 
Ai Pembroke Dock he was in a cnndl- 



Partlcularly in the crises which pendence to the defects of Western t | on D f a dedicated race of , railway 
sometimes seized people in the early educa tiQn7 Similar crises, of identity, • workers; He had, himself Tough! 0 oiie- 
period of adulthood, one can define conflicts With parents; sen relies for the - mnn ‘ batt j e for the retention of his slii- 
the legacy of ambivalence which was seif, trouble the British schoolboy, also t j 0ll> jq is defeat came from tin i ncreas- 
the heritage of their growing years. wb en. as sometimes happens, school j n g ar my of bureaucrats, cosi-con- 

and university propel him into n world K f ous , n that they were prepared to pm 
This is an interesting argument his parents have hardly glimpsed and ra ji wa y m en out of jobs, but bringing 
lough not, perhaps, for the general do n0 | understand. Nor are negative the bnd newsinchuuffeur-driven Bent- 
cader, despite the book’s cosy tide. j ma g es the prerogative of racial pre- i e ys. Even more biller than this aspect 
)r Walsh follows it through substantial j u dice: “The reaspn firm, the temper- 0 f Beeching-inspired and expensive 
hapterson “Memories of Childhood”, a t e will, endurance, foresight, strength economics, was the wlliness by which 
Schooldays" and “Growing Up", Bn d skill " - the normal aspirations of timetables.' were altered lo inconvem- 


workers. He had .himself Tough 10 one- . snn ke-like object weaving frimi a 
man' battle for the retention of ms stn- conch when he recovered his wits, he 
tion. His defeat came from an increas- ren |i zed this wns the trunk of an 
ing army of bureaucrats, cost-con- e i CD hnm, which had been persistently 

F . _ ■ _ . 1 1 iL a „ m/ipj r%rA isn rnn fa^ mil ' . ■ ■ «■ 


B ,aceS hS E IS *• - I E5 r & “Schooldays" and “Growing Up" and skill" - the. normal aspirations of 

because {^SSankolyPffi ^ ton Hindus £7,2 beforerehe reing in detail the cases ot youth necessarily acknowledge he 

chance of new Pinsu fc., ^ far mo ' n „,^ nl u nderthe Raj, s N Bant .; eat §. C. Bose, Nirad negative image, the absence of the 
sniali; many ofour ^ °. ut of Chaudhuri a.id B. C. Pal, the first three a dmired qualities. And adolesceht 

places are ^Stres, ^ ^^presema^vefhaS k cf^H 8y thesonsofWestern-orientatedfathej. hang-ups are sometimes simply adoles- 

houses. or ty, n » a hve than is claimed.. | he jBSt from a traditional Hindu cen fhang,ups. . ' 


timetables' were altered lo Inconveni- 
ence travellers. Their consequent de- 
: serf ion to the roads made it possible lo 

< ■ . 1 *' l.^fl L. 1 AM ii* ihrUiinn 




realized that this wns the trunk of an 
elephant, which had been persistently 
turning the handle. 

The most reman tic journey 
described is that of the Oxford to 
Worcester line, through tiny stations 
whose names rend like the lines of a 
poem, "Finstock Hall above the river 
Evenlodc. Chnrlbury. Ascott under 
Wychwood. Adlestrop. Moretan-in- 
tlie-Mtirsli and tnmpden." Admin 


nt nang-ups. so must be closed descriptions of trains :md . the 

Dr Walsh sjjent an enviable nineteen So ends Adrian ^ ail S ba, 3 countryside they passed through is not 

«r ri^awh in India for her book df autobiography, but he has noi remute from i(s spirit. 


Thomas's "Adlestrop' 


ta .Jr'S* W *, SilTJ aSiti It 0*»»- • L *rc»o .^11 

'-#8*5 iPli ' '' .> devdlirdriby savage dog^ OT^Ihehigii^t^i 

a-.flS® a fj . .. ■: . dpinf df ihe pbrfprmRncb;7 c cmdfi^tv , ;ws 

I 5 ifwjii Cl fep i • ; Bui plBusibihty isn't Ptoof- Are W -fij 

3 IM ‘3 ilfe 3 bones of (he: GalUeari fishonnan- renlty,. j «« 

i ifsj%3 • there? Onthe anStvei'-de'perids whether.^i 

a S f I fel - St Peter's is built on a I id, a mistake; 

legend or the truth.- 

f 1 |J »1 1 ® I Unfortunately. John f fivnngelist m§ 


tneaires, ««« u aW dep> 

; and praise might never ^ 

; there is one ef eJX'jLpSs itf 
. has missed) where 
• thcold railway stab ° e n c J ngl h^g 
redundant since Beecn ^ 

■ into a 




is that, education in 


Hincfu m ^lS^f n r eSo reh In' indTa fo^ h>r bpokdfai^ reo ’remore from YlTIpTrli, 

hv .Westernization- It thesis and sbe ma ? have started L._ or»rt hnsnHV- - - 


lis . ' transformed into a , go! deo 

*: sjssA^sH 


(used with British rddal 
i.Qqhoppy results fpr'the : 


lges required by Westernization- It thesis and sue m y ^ ^er presshlS spirits., qndhisslyle hns ndv-' ' ' h h 

the second generation that had the argument, ■ her texts. A hord- anced -jti 'liveliness since lie published ■ ffelm of'Burma. tin nufob jogrflph > 

»oinc ac rhev struefi ed for treatment of one oi ne tex . .,<j 1 iUfli-htnu /r^vioivrH here Helen Rodn&uez. (185pp. .Collins. 


cult M re were 
sir] VkhSrti ^ history books 
E .Were the 

bw ikk r, 0 ■ positive values' helrf 
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fight it has (University oi _ notes cafed. Vaughan atyotelbisomo'ilil^-.- -artttW wgnif ,<»nucr .um 

perceived 1968) are wholly aMurate her no es ^ A g mUch “nh cnthuslaSf iti3usto»i, ; nnd .oicupqtfoi. ftijd WO*, 

i, a failure give the, wrong page-number twriiy^ os fejr ot h <;pf>arto or awarded the GkretRe Medn\, • ’ 

conflict times.--- -• . ■ • o *' ' . 
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